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AVIS. 


THERE is so much in a name, that we wish we were at liberiy to announce the 
Author of “ Punch and Judy, a philosophical Poem,” the first part of which ap- 
pears in the present Number. Its merits will be appreciated by the few ; but though 
arose by any other vame may smellas sweet, the flowers of literature are not so 
easily distinguished, or so properly valued by the mou. EE. Gellio, LL D. has 
our thanks for his offer, but we decline “the meeting,” and shail not name “ the 
day and hour,” because we are afraid-—that the four articles to be ptoposed will 
not lead to any amicable result. If the worthy Doctor of Laws chuses to write 
his opinions, and submit them, thev shall be fairly considered. 

Anglica has not kept her promise—this is the second disappoistment. But we 
recullect an old Epigram, which runs thus:— 

“ A preachiug Friar there was, who thus began: 
The Scripture saith— There was a certaine man ; 
A certaine man ?—But I do read no where 
Of any ccerfaine woman mentioned there : 

A certaine man, a phrase in Scripture common, 
But no place shewes there was a certaine woman ! 
And fit it is, that we should ground our faith 

On nothing more than what the Scripture saith,” 

Receivep—* An agreeab’e Ode to my Ink Pot ;’—“ A Tale of the Roman 
Empiie;? and “ Memoirs of an anonymous Contributor, by Himsel/,”’ 

We can only solve J. L.'s Enigma by an adage :—‘A fool may throw a stone 
into a well, which a hundred wise men cannot pul! out.” 

Q. Q.Q.'s request shall be communicated in the proper quarter, and he will, 
doubiless, receive a satisfactory auswer by applying to the publisher about the 
middle of the month. 

It was very far from our intention to “ hurt” Catherine, who is in our eyes 
“ Kate the pretty,’ and we beg to be friends again. 

We have a veh¢moent inclination to oblige our fair readers, but we have incau- 
tiously ventured on a precedent fa pointing out an excellent Novel, which we are 
unable to follow, so as to satisfy the expectations of “A widow very fond of read- 
ing”? In the circulating line, so much depends on taste (or the want of it), that 
we consider it as very dangerous ground, but we at the same time think we may 
safely recommend the perusal of Vivian Grey as delightfully piquant; and “ The 
Last of the Mohicans’ we propose to our fair friends as one of the best and most 
interesting publications of the kind submitted to the public for many years. We 
can also recommend Lord Blesinton’s De Vavasour as a work— 

“ Which neither age, 
Nor future time stall hurt through all their rage ; 
For how can future times, or nge invade 
That work which perishes as soon as made ?”’ 

“ The Goatherd of Glenoui, a Dramatic Sketch,’ by Miss A. Rennie, is clever; 
and any young lady enamoured of scenes, might easy be both better and worse 
employed——printiog, however, is expensive, and either way such things should 
be private. 

XX’s sorrows in his “ Love and Madness”’ are overcharged—there does not 
appear sufficieat cause for so much grief, when it is clear that he bas on/y lost his 
wits. 

Mr. C. Newman is rather too hasty. We do not disapprove of his “ Lark,” or 
of any other equally pleasant, but its rising must depend ona convenient season. 

Agrico/a has applied to the wrong quarter—we know nothing about the Corn 
Laws; butas to rain, we think it very likely, as Vaurhall is about to open. 

« Incog” is quite right in concealing his name, but we don’t know that it is so 
necessary to “the fame” of his writings, as it is to our safety. Omna ignotum 
pro magnifico is played off just now at an immense rate. Scot and lot they are all 
Great Unknowns at present. The last piece of quackery of this sort is “ REsEctED 
ARTICLES—the name of the author is studiously concealed.” Morn, Ch. May 22, 
Its being known would perhaps very much tend to verify the title. 

Our French friend is, we repeat, unreasonable, and does not understand the na- 
ture of things. We have no objection to his terms, but his matter is unsuitable. 
To his pettish rewark—‘ Vous ne voulez jamais faire comme les autres ;”—we 
reply—Tant pis pour les autres. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MS. JOURNAL OF A 
PHILHELLENIST. 


Tue following detached sketches are from the manuscript 
journal of Dr. Daniel Elster, who accompanied the Philhellenic 
corps, in his medical capacity, and was one of the few who sur- 
vived the carnage at the battle of Peta. The situation he held, 
which brought him into contact with military men and others of 
all ranks, was peculiarly favourable for the purposes of observa- 
tion, and that he availed himself of it with much talent, will, 
we think, be generally admitted, after a perusal of the scenes 
here exhibited. 

Colocotront before Patras.—At some distance from Patras, 
yet within view of the fortress, Colocotroni was posted with the 
capitanis of his staff, and incessantly harassed the Turks by 
skirmishes and sudden attacks. Sometimes, approaching unper- 
ceived through the surrounding thickets, he reached the very 
walls, where he was secure from the fire of their artillery, and 
pillaged the town; in general, however, he was obliged to retreat 
without accomplishing his purpose, particularly in rainy weather, 
of which the enemy’s cavalry availed themselves to make success- 
ful sallies ; for the rain falling in torrents rendered the fire-arms 
of the Greeks, which had no Hepetens quite useless, so that the 
Turkish sabres could hew them down without opposition. 
Whenever, therefore, a succession of rainy days took place, Co- 
locotroni retired with his men into the ravines of the hills sur- 
rounding the town for a considerable extent, whither the Turks 
did not venture to pursue them. As soon, however, as the rain 
ceased, the Greeks rushed from their hiding-places with aston- 
ishing impetuosity, setting up at the same time their wild war- 
shout ; so that the Turks, who were unprepared for the attack, 
supposing that the foe had withdrawn his troops, were generally 
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taken unawares, and the Grecks thus frequently obtained a rich 
booty. In these sudden surprises and attacks against a weak 
point, consist the chief military tactics of the Greeks as well as 
of the Turks; and the attacking party is mostly sure of victory 
in such cases, as the other is almost invariably thrown into con- 
fusion and precipitate flight. 

‘he troops before Patras seemed to be well provided, there 
being abundance of cattle, which the Greeks pastured at the ex- 
tremity of their camp, and an extensive supply of corn in a build- 
ing newly erected for the purpose of a magazine. In fact, so 
little were they apprehensive of suffering from any failure of their 
stores, that they even furnished the besieged with supplies, for 
which they exacted immense prices. This singular impolicy, of 
which I had before seen instances at Napoli di Romania, and 
which must be regarded as a piece of treachery against themselves 
and their cause, can be accounted for only from their unbounded 
thirst for lucre and money. ‘These supplies were generally con- 
veyed by the troops occupying the first trenches, the spot where 
these singular contracts took place, the bargain being made in 
one night, and executed on the following one. Such transac- 
tions, which of course required many accomplices, were the occa- 
sion of great dissensions and persecutions among the Greeks. 
‘heir cunning surpasses all credibility, nor do they scruple to 
sacrifice their friends and comrades to their passion for over- 
reaching each other. Whenever, therefore, they imagine that 
another has defrauded them in any share of the gain, their avarice 
and desire of revenge are excited to such a pitch, as not to be 
appeased until they have seen the object of their hatred either 
punished, or strangled, or shot. 

The leader of sucha race requires to be a Colocotroni. This 
officer was most rigorously, nay frightfully, severe towards his 
troops, by whom he was consequently neither beloved nor es- 
teemed, but was dreaded and held in the utmost fear. His con- 
stantly gloomy countenance, and his barbarous treatment of 
every one who excited his displeasure, completely awed all; nor, 
in his presence, did any one ever venture, even:so much as by a 
gesture, to express the slightest disapprobation at his commands. 
I had several opportunities of beholding this remarkable man : 
his complexion was a dirtv yellowish brown ; and a large tusk- 
like tooth projecting from his under jaw, made him look as if he 
was biting his lip ; while his small black piercing eyes, darting 
from beneath his deep eye-brows, and his Slay whiskers, gave 
to his visage an aspect of malign ferocity. 

His dress formed a singular contrast to the rich and splendid 
attire of his capitanis, being of the coarsest materials, and the 
only article of ornament consisting in a breast-plate of mail, the 
links of which were of silver gilt: this, which he usually wore, 
had been taken by his own hand from a Turkish Pascha whom 
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he had slain. His arms were covered by large coarse hnen 
sleeves, that had once been white; and his Albanian shirt was 
of the same complexion, so that there was at least some regard to 
keeping in these parts of his costume. The same observation 
applies to the mantle which hung carelessly from his shoulders, 
and exactly corresponded with the rest of his linen in its hue. 
He wore red shoes, but no stockings, having only a hind of sock 
of coarse white worsted. 

Such was the exterior of a man who, however hitle praise- 
worthy in other respects, must yet be allowed the merit of per- 
sonal valour; for he invariably fought at the head of his troops, 
and aninated their bravery by his example, so that his name 
was as much dreaded by the Turks as by the Greeks. 

From his very childhood he had been accustomed to a soldier, 
or baudit life. His first residence was among the mountains of 
Albania, afterwards among tlrose of the Morea: here he was ac- 
customed to surprise, during the might, the villages inhabited by 
the ‘Turks, and after plundering them, to massacre every one 
who could not escape. All feared to exette his hatred and re- 
venge, for they well knew to what extremities these could pro- 
ceed. Every species of devastation he contemplated with the 
most perfect indifference, whenever he was sure that he could 
profit. by it, and his foe be destroyed. Next to avarice, ambition 
was the ruling passion of his gloomy soul. When, therefore, on 
the breaking out of the Revolution, he offered bimself as the 
defender of his country, he only aspired to the highest power and 
rank in Greece. Never did he acknowledge any authority as 
superior to his own; and for this reason he hated both the go- 
vernment* aud foreigners; the former, because they set up their 
authority in opposition to his; the latter, because they supported 
this authority, and by their own military achieve wsents might, in 
some degree, detract from the superiority he had hitherto main- 
tained; for he possessed sagacity enough to perecive the ability 
of European officers, who had been trained to service in so many 
campaigns and engagements. It was on this very account that 
he felt his reputation endangered by their presence, and therefore 
sedulously avoided coming mio contact with them. For the same 
reason, as well as from motives of national pride, he would rarely 
admit foreigners into his service; and whenever he did, they 
were obliged to assume the Greek uniform, unless they wished to 
expose themselves to the effects of his resentment. I have met 
with only two foreigners who succecded so far as to continue 
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* The following anecdote shews how contemptuously he thought of the 
Greck government. On his arrival at Corinth with a troop of two hundred 
men, an ambassador was sent by the government to pay him their congratula- 
tions ; when having listened to his address, he gave him a box on the car, say- 
ing, “ Carry that back as my answer to those who sent you. 
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with him for several years. It was his practice to put their at- 
tachment to very severe tests, and to subject them to the most 
insulting treatment ; when, if their fidelity and submission were 
placed beyond all doubt, they were ol by being appointed 
to a company of twenty, thirty, and forty men. 

Greek Sailors.—The discipline observed on board the Greek 
vessels was very strict. The crews are much less boisterous and 
noisy than those of European merchantmen, or ships of war; and 
a silence prevailed -on board that was interrupted only by the 
orders of either the pilot, or first-lieutenant. These orders 
were generally given in a very civil tone, while a European 
vessel seems as if it could be managed only by means of oaths 
and threats ; in this respect, therefore, we who affect to consider 
ourselves more polished, might take a useful lesson from the 
half-barbarian Greeks. As soon as the order, or whistle, is 
heard, it is obeyed with the utmost celerity. In furling or un- 
furling the sails, the men swing themscives across the yards with 
astonishing dexterity. ‘They very seldom run up the shrouds, 
but catch hold of a rope, by which they ascend and descend 
with the swiftness of lhghtning. I once saw a Greek sailor 
dancing upon the end of one of the yards ina manner truly mira- 
culous, without having hold of any of the rigging by his hands, 
until he suddenly fell overboard, as I and some others had anti- 
cipated that he must. No time was lost in attempting to rescue 
him, but in vain, as no trace of him could be discovered. But 
while we were regretting his fate, we perceived him, as suddenly, 
dancing at the further end of the deck; for it seemed that he 
had not slipped off, but thrown himself purposcly into the sea, 
and had swam toa considerable distance under water. This 
sportive freak recalled to my mind the dexterity of the ancient 
Greeks in diving, when during the siege of Syracuse, the 
Athenians swam under water, and sawed away the piles with 
which the mouth of the harbour had been blocked up. 

As soon as they had performed whatever they had to do on 
deck, the sailors generally retired into their births in cabins, both 
at the head, or in the sailliba of the vessel. There, after making 
a repast off a few olives and a little wine, they would sing in a 
tone that was sufficient to distract one’s ears. 

Yet harsh and unmusical as these concerts were, there was 
much order observed in them. One of the company, who served 
as a leader to the rest, commenced the song, in which, after a 
certain time, he was joined by his companions; when, instead of 
sroceeding with any regard to harmony, he would raise his voice 
be octaves, till he had reached an astonishing height* ; and con- 
tinued at this pitch until it seemed as if his ie would actually 





* All the voices of Greek men, which I heard, were high tenors, which may 
be ascribed in a great measure to the mildness of the climate. ; 
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burst. ‘This amusement generally lasted until they were sum- 
moned again on deck, or until they renewed their attack on the 
olives. 

Dissonant as their singing appeared to us, ours is no less dis- 
agreeable to them; and whenever [ and my companions. at- 
tempted to sing, they would listen for a while with attention, but 
long before we finished would make signs of disgust, and never 
endure to hear us out ; and as soon as we stopped would resume 
their own singing, either with the view of correcting our bad 
taste, or to rid themselves of the impression our music had left 
on their auditory nerves. I rather suspect that the latter was 
the case, for they were uniformly very unassuming and shy in 
their conduct towards us, seldom seeking our society, yet when- 
ever they did, behaving with much friendliness and courtesy ; 
although with a certain air of‘ pride that could not be mistaken, 
as it manifested itself im every feature. ‘They seemed by no 
means disposed to cultivate any familiarity with us Philhellenists, 
but generally withdrew to their cabins; however, they would 
leave the door open, and if any of us looked in to observe them, 
would ‘still continue their conversation, casting every now and 
then a look of inquiry towards the intruder; and if he did not 
retire they would then invite him to drink, but in such a manner 
that it was evident they would have preferred his absence. 
Playing on the guitar was another of their recreations. ‘This 
instrument was sinall and strong, with three steel wires, upon 
which they played with a quill, running up and down in an irre- 
gular manner, yet with evident marks of delight, and beating 
time with their feet. As they continued, so would their enthu- 
siasm gradually increase, until at length they seemed like pos- 
sessed people; nor was it possible to discover any resemblance to 
tune or melody in this horrible kind of music, which, however, 
accorded extremely well with their singing. I was afterwards 
induced to believe that the music of the Greek sailors 1s certainly 
national, but much debased by them; for in the islands of the 
Archipelago, particularly Naxos and 'Timos, I found the same 
kind of both iaerenneatel and vocal music, yet with a rythm and 
melody truly original. I could there understand the words ; 
and the music itself, singular as it was, had something far from 
unpleasing in it; although it must be confessed that it was 
greatly disfigured by their loud cries. Little, however, as we 
were disposed to admire their sailors’ musical talents, or they ours, 
this difference of taste did not create the least animosity between 
us. On the contrary, they were disposed to shew us every at- 
tention, and assisted us in getting our things on board, and care- 
fully stowing them between decks; our artillery-men, on the 
other hand, helped them to fire their guns, an exercise in which 
they were far from dexterous; and this interchange of good 
offices was by no means confined to mere civilities; for on my 
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coming on board with the major, and preparing to sit down with 
the rest of the Philhellenists, whom we found already at table, 
we received an invitation from the captain, to join him at dinner 
in hisown cabin. This apartment was certainly not so elegant 
as those in English and French vessels, yet ek an air of great 
neatness and comfort. On each side were ‘Turkish sofas covered 
with shawls, and the floor was likewise covered with a Turkey 
carpet. One end was occupied by a glazed beaufet, filled with 
one and other articles of table service; and one corner was 
tted up as a kind of chapel, in which was a cabinet containing 
pictures of saints, with tapers burning before them. 
After having satisfied my curiosity by surveying the apartment, 
I directed my eyes to a more attractive object—the well-furnish- 
ed dinner-table, in the centre of which sate the captain, and next 
to him a young Greek, whom I had before seen, and who, I 
afterwards learnt, was the son of Pietro Bey, the leader of the 
Mainotes. ‘This youth was going to Missolunghi, with the inten- 
tion of joining the campaign in Epicus. After the first saluta- 
tions had been interchanged, we did not wait to be pressed to par- 
take of the cheer before us, to which and the wine, we paid our 
respects so heartily that our entertainers looked on us wich silent 
wonder. Moderate in eating, the Greeks are still more so in the 
use of their excellent wine, which they seem to take as we do 
medicine. Such, in fact, is their abhorrence of all excess in the 
latter respect, that a drunkard is regarded by them with con- 
tempt, and as one guilty of a flagitious vice.* When, therefore, 
they set before their guests an abundant display of good cheer, 
it 18 rather with the view of showing their hospitable intentions 
than for the purpose of epicurean indulgence. We, however, 
were not contented with this fashion of feasting our eyes, and 
therefore attacked the dishes in downright earnest. ‘The palite- 
ness of the Greeks caused them to take no notice at first of our 
unceremonious appetites: but when my companion took up an 
okka of wine, wal drank half of it at a single draught, they could 
no longer conceal their astonishment and disgust. Another 
draught completely emptied the contents of the vessel, which was 
the only one remaining; nor was Dania at all scrupulous in 
throwing out certain hints to our entertainer, that a fresh supply 
would be very acceptable. At length the courtesy and hospitality 
of the Greek captain so far overcame his repugnance at what he 
considered our 1mmoderate excess, that he ordered his attendants 
to bring some more okkas of Samos wine, which completed what 
the Mitylenian wine had begun, and inspired us with excellent 
spirits. We now began to converse freely, both on military and 
other topics, and the wine certainly promoted the energy of our 





* While in Argos, I sawa drunken Greek beaten and spit upon by the 
erowd., | . 295) 
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sentiments and language. In the course of our conversation, 
Mizersky shewed his patriotism by extolling very highly the 
Polish language, which, he asserted, was the most beautiful of 
any, and one that deserved to he universally studied. * It is 
owing to the want of an acquaintance with our language,” said 
he, “ that the rest of Europe know so little of the real character 
and genius of the Poles; for it must be acknowledged that the 
language of a people affords the only just criterion by which we 
can appreciate their national spirit.” ‘Then addressing himself 
to me as a scholar, a title against which I protested, he remarked 


:that I could as yet hardly be said to have commenced my phi- 


lological career, being unacquainted with the Polish idiom.— 
“* Poland,” continued he, “is the land of freedom: and it is in 
such acountry alone that literature and the arts can flourish. It 
must be acknowledged that, at present, my country is much 
fallen, but it will rise again, and attain a pitch of greatness pos- 
sessed by no other nation. An-enthusiastic attachment and de- 
votedness to our native land still exist among us, and will never 
cease to do so. _ I, for one, have never been able to endure either 
the Russian or the German yoke—and least of all, that of the 
French. It was on this account that I went to France as a 
Uhlan, and promoted the Revolution. ‘There I soon obtained a 
commission, and was appointed adjutant. I was placed near the 
person of Napoleon, and was devotedly attached to him, until I 

erceived that it was not his intention to keep his word with Po- 
and ; for which reason I solicited my discharge, and quitted his 
service. I was subsequently induced to visit Piedmont at the 
period of the Revaglution, but not finding things favourable to 
my views, I proceeded to South America to join Bolivar. Dis- 
appointed there also, 1 at length came hither. In whatever 
wars, or whatever countries I have been, I have uniformly been 
convinced that there is great cause for complaint, and that there 
is no country but suffers more or less; I nevertlicless feel some 
consolation in the consciousness of having always espoused that 
cause which appeared to me most favourable to the rights of 
humanity. My last and only wish—that which has conducted 
me hither—is either to meet with an honourable grave on the 
classic soil of Greece, where so many heroes have fallen; or as 
one of her grey-headed citizens to reside within her bosom, and 
witness the revival of her former freedom.” 

The veteran uttered the last words with a deep emotion, that 
extended itself to the rest of our party, while the Greeks, who 
had listened to his speech with profound attention, crossing their 
arms on their bosoms, respectfully bowed their heads towards 
him. 

Mavrocordato.—The already numerous suite and partisans of 
Mavrocordato increased from day to day. At this juncture two 
young Greeks arrived at Mandl from the university of 
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Gottingen, and were appointed his secretaries. There were also 
several Greek prelates in his suite. Count Normann objected to 
this superfluous train at the head-quarters, as being very preju- 
dicial to their success. Neither did he conceal trom Mavrocor- 
dato the astonishment he felt at seeing so many persons promoted 
without having distinguished themselves by any military exploit, 
or having shown their capacity in any other way, without, in. 
deed, having had even the opportunity of doing so. Thus, he 
observed, one great motive of action was absolutely rendered 
ineffective ; and it was also to be feared, in the present exhausted 
state of their finances, that these rapid promotions were highly 
impolitie. It would therefore be more advisable to reduce their 
staff, or at least from that time not to increase it. 

In this manner did Normann.express his opinion towards the 
government. But these representations, however accordant with 
sound policy, particularly in the posture of affairs in Greece, 
| were by no means agreeable to the commander, whose prudence 
ry they seemed to reproach; and still less so to those about him, 
whose interest they tended more immediately to affect. It is 
certain that from this moment Normann lost much of his influ- 
ence with Mavrocordato, who now admitted Voutier and the 
other French officers into his confidence, while the Germans 
were proportionably neglected. 

It cannot be denied that the French possess, in a superior de- 
gree, the art of oe themselves whenever it is their in- 
terest to do so, and of displaying whatever talent they possess to 
the greatest advantage. Butas the influence of the French with 
Mavrocordato was not only offensive to the German Philhellenists, 
but in some degree injurious to the interest of the general cause, 
it may not be improper to explain the reasons of the comman- 
der’s prepossession in their favour, and his consequent coldness to 
the Germans. 

His attachment to the French may in some measure be ascribed 
to his long residence at Paris, which had given him a sort of 
4 national sympathy towards them as countrymen. In the societ 
oe a4 of Frenchmen he found himself among old acquaintances. it 
cm as must also be observed, that on his embarking at Marseilles, at 
Pes | the breaking out of the Revolution, he was joined by several 
French officers, who accompanied him to Greece. In his endea- 
vours to restore energy both to the government and the military 
a force of his distracted country, he was obliged to depend, in a 

reat measure, on the advice of those around him ; for although 
c was highly esteemed by his countrymen as an able politician, 
his abilities both in his character and in that of a military leader, 
ths admit of some doubt. In fact, his previous pursuits, which con- 
| sisted in the acquisition of languages, as preparatory for the 
office of Dragoman, and in medical studies, as well as his resi- 
( dence among the circles of Parisian society, were but little caleu- 
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lated to form him for either an able statesman or warrior. Added 
to this, his natural indecision of character, and want of self-con- 
fidence, rendered him dependent upon others. Was it, therefore, 
surprising that he should allow the French, in whose favour he 
felt so prepossessed, to acquire an influence over him, particu- 
larly as they were not backward in assuring him of the superiority 
of France, in the arts both of policy and war? If it be objected 
that General Normann, as the most experienced commander 


among the Philhellenists, merited greater confidence from the 
Greek commander, in everything 


relating to the military opera- 
tions of the campaign, it should be considered that more than one 


circumstance may have — unfavourably for him. 

Even his superior and acknowledged reputation for military 
talent may have excited a certain feeling of jealousy, which in- 
duced the commander to diminish his authority and influence 
among the troops, and even without attributing the conduct of 
Mavrocordato towards him, either to personal or national vanity, 
he may naturally have imagined that the patriotism of the Greek 
capitanis would not have been rendered more active, by their 
having a stranger as their leader. I have also good reason to 
think that Mavrocordato felt a certain mistrust of Normann. It 
is well known that, when the former first arrived in Greece, De- 
metrius Ypsilanti was accused of attempting to aspire at supreme 

wer; and a certain Captain D » Who was then at Corinth, 
where he obtained a confidential access to Mavrocordato, gave 
out that Normann was implicated in the conspiracy of Ypsilanti. 
It is true that Normann’s frank and undisguised conduct suffi- 
ciently refuted such injurious reports, and that they obtained 
not the least credit with any of the Philhellenists at Corinth ; 
the government also shew the confidence they reposed in his in- 
tegrity ; notwithstanding this, it is probable that Mavrocordato, 
on many occasions, entertained doubts of his fidelity, for the 
Greeks are naturally prone to suspicion. ‘To this cause we must 
impute the slights shewn to Normann, and his subsequent re- 
moval from active service; and the little regard paid to the Ger- 
mans generally, since the greater the esteem in which the latter 
were held, the greater would have been the influence of their 





countrymen. But it is evident that this was either inimical to 
the interests of the French, who, since Voutier’s arrival, had 
gained ready access to Mavrocordato, or was contrary to the 


wishes of the commander himself, or perhaps both the one and 
the other. 
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PUNCH AND JUDY; 


A PHILOSOPHICAL POEM. 
IN TWO CANTOS. 


With a Commentary in Verse, by Bougersdicktus. 





te ey ** Ludibria seriis permiscere so!lisus.”?—TACiTUS. 





I sinc of Punch,—and therefore must I sing 
the fit Of feats familiar, yet for ever new; 

> Of merry faces, gather'd in a ring, 

The magic, oft admir’ d, again to view; 
While laughter, like a river from iis spring, 





(% ef Throws ' o’er the spirit its refreshing dew; 
Pa And gushes on with unimpeded course, 
’ Exhaustless still from an exhaustless source.* 
: : What is that shrill inimitable crv, 

tka 7 With joyous shouts of idle urchins blended ? 
ae What that strange curtain’d box, well pois’d on high, 
With four long poles, by which its sides are ended ? 

) ‘ Hk. * Esteem'd and gentle Reader, in the proem 
eh ig Of these my notes, J deem it just to mention, : 
with That though th’ ingenious author (and I know him 
eek Modest and full of every good intention,) 


Has nam’d but “ philosophical,’’»—the poem 
Will shine with more diversified invention 

As moral, metaphysica!, and critical, 

Historico—statistico—political. 


And this, I say, because myself and he 
Feel, that mere verses, written with facility, 
StutPd with but idle flights and fancies free, 
Nor turn’d to that sole end of life—utility— 
Are things which neither can, nor ought to ke, 
Receiv’d, in such an age, with ev'n civility. i 
Hapiess the bard, who when they ask “ cuf bono! : 
Your work—is’t practical?” must answer, “oh! no,” 
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Bea But now of Punch '—the word it will be seean— 
Nay, must occur at once to observation— 
In our judicious author does not mean 

The beverage, lov’d throughout the British nation, 
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: ; Which, more than Owen, proves the worth, | ween, 
2) Of that great principle—co-operation :— F 
Psd Since sugar, lemon, spirits, there combine ‘ 
ee 4 Sweet—sour—strong—weak—to form a drink divine. if 
A sae But our illustrious author, as was said, DS 
> ae Takes for the theme, on which his verse to spin, i 
ee A Punch, which, though right pleasant, is not made 
aR ts Of whisky, brandy, hollands, rum, or gin; 
a But Punch, the jovial, laugh-exciting blade, ; 
Aa ; Sworn friend of Scaramouch and Harlequin. : 
| Yet, though thus ditferent, both are good for some ache— 
eh One cheers the mind—the other warms the stomach. 
| k BOUGERSDICKIUs. 
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What should it be, but Punch ?—who, passing by, 
Comes, like a conqueror from his wars, attended 

By music, far on London echoes borne, 

Drum, or Pandean pipe, or clanging horn. 


Little it matters, where that sound is heard, 
Through this metropolis of Britain's isles ; 
Whether, where thousands are almost interr’d 

In smoky dens, and seldom sunshine smiles, 
Or where gay splendour revels :—in a word, 
The parish of St. James, or of St. Giles, 
Starts up alike; and every being round 
Finds in his heart an echo to that sound. 


And sparkling eyes, from door and window greet 
The cavalcade, that moves with merry din, 
Or sudden stops in some gay square or street, 
Or in the learned fields of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Behold! the drama for no ear unmeet, 
Most lov’d and most repeated, doth begin ; 


. For, tell me, when was Cédipus—Othello— 


The Cid—play’d half so oft as Punchinello ? 


But who shall paint that drama ?—’twould’ employ 
Weeks, munths, to go through all its operations ;— 
Th’ extreme vicissitudes of grief and joy, 
Embraces, quarrels, reconciliations— 
Blows which, were either mortal, must destroy— 
Falls, faintings, dyings, revivifications — 
Descents—and reappearances—love—strife, 
And all the strange epitome of life. 


Tis done :—that stroke has slain the dame outright :— 
Now lay her out,—and o’er her breathless corse 

An inquest hold ;—while Punch—ah! wretched wight ! 
Weeps with full anguish of too late remorse. 

But, lo! she wakes—she stirs—and, swift as light, 
Attacks the mourner with a fury’s force :— 

And now they hug—now fight—now part—now meet— 

While unextinguish’d laughter shakes the street ! 


Hark ! how his head is knock’d against the floor ! 
Look, how he writhes his body, as in pain! 
And widow’d Judy must, in turn, deplore 
Her lord,—who, in his turn, shall rise again : 
And now they roll and tumble o'er and o’er— » 
And now—but gaze thyself—for words are vain— 
Punch hast thou seen ?—then thou anew wilt see— 
If not, life has some pleasure yet for thee.* 





* Of late, with grief of heart, it must be told, 

Punch and his wife have somewhat lost their stations ; 
For apes and dress’d up dogs have been enroll'd 

As aids to them and their sublime creations. 
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Oh, Punch! no vulgar mountebank art thou, 
That splits our ears at holiday or fair ; 
Thou dost not bring a frown upon the brow, 
By pains inflicted upon dog or bear ; 
Nor stands a theatre in Britain now, 
Fit the first honours from thy front to tear; 
Nor gilded dome, nor stately structure, worth 
Thine unelaborate and itinerant mirth. 


With seas and mountains thou hast nought to do, 
Or simple nature in her savage mood, 
Or fields, or babbling brooks :—thee none can view 
Mid variegated scene of rock and wood; 
Nor where the learned pedant doth eschew 
His fellow men in bookish solitude ; 
Thou hast not lov’d the monkish cell, nor play’d 
With Amaryllis in the rural shade. 


But where the stream of life flows fastest on, 
Where boils the eddying vortex of the town, 
There art thou seen; while ever and anon 
The pausing porter throws his burden down ; 
And ev’n the grave and magisterial don, 
Some man of high and orthodox renown, 
Asham’d to stop, unwilling to advance, 
Casts back a stealthy, longing, ling’ring glance ! 


Thou art the child of cities, and art found— 
A wand’ring orb, with hundred satellites— 
Where streets and congregated men abound, 
And listless gazers seek whate’er excites— 
Thee most ; for no ennui dares haunt the ground, 
Which thou hast charm’d from all the gloomier sprites, 
And, ev’n in London, where thou dost appear, 
Thou mak’st one carnival throughout the year. 


With haste less eager, and with zeal more cold, 
Have courtiers crowded to the winning side ; 
Or vuliures flock’d to spots, where they behold 
That armies pass, or that the brave have died ; 
Or cats and dogs to barrows, whence is sold 
The meat, by female voices sweetly cried ; 
Than infancy has flown, and manhood too, 
Oh, charming Punch and Judy, unto you! 


Yet, an exotic in the graver North, 
- Tho’ Punch may live and laugh, he — not there, 
As when in the warm South he revels forth, 

And freely breathes his own inspiring air. 


But yet our poet rather would behold 

(Hating, "tis plain, these modern innovations) 
At any hour—tea—breakfast—dinner—lunch— 
The good old unsophisticated Punch, 
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Tramontane hearts conceive not half his worth, ¥ 
Felt and acknowledg’d in those regions fair, 


Where life is a long boyhood, and the breast, ey . 
Glows with the climate, physically blest. tt mM | 
Not ancient Thespis, in theatric cart, ne 4 | 
Ere gorgeous tragedy came sweeping by, i i 
Was more belov’d at Athens, than thou art ¥ ae 
In lands that bask beneath the sunny sky, rile te 
Oh, Punch!—or in some city’s ample mart, etal 
Where lazy, laughing, Lazzaroni lie ; ey i 
And in street-corners nose and eye may dwell on, an 
Not the roast apple, but the smooth cool melon. My : 
And, with good cause, at Venice, or at Milan, Ly | 
May Punch be cherish’d ;—he makes time run faster, hs 
And bids th’ Italian s!ave forget his vilain "ba 


All-prostrate doom—his country’s long disaster, 
For where the rule is mildest, it is still an 
Uncomfortable thing to serve a master, 
Whose arms, dress, features, habits, language, stand 
In haughty contrast to our own lov’d land.* 


Yet, though the Boulevard, or Piazza white, 

In Florence, or gay Paris, suits him more, 
Still London, as I said, his whims delight ; 

And many a classic place unknown of yore, 
Crescent, or pentagon, or circus hight, 

Or esplanade, or terrace, by the score 
Send forth the toddling child, or tott’ring goody, 
To gaze upon the pranks of Punch and Judy. 


For few—whate’er their life is—or has been— 
Whether with placid flow it gently slides, 
Smooth as the stream its lovely banks between, 

Beneath the moon in summer twilight glides, 





* I strongly recommend the Emperor Francis 
To cherish Punch and operas through the state ; 
For oft amusements soothe rebellious fancies, 
And turn the thoughts from vengeance and deep hate. 
Thus Cyrus, if the history no romance is, 
To keep his Lydian foes effeminate, 
And, therefore, slaves unmurmuring to the Persian— 
Gave then: a flowing dress and much diversion. 


Great Ferdinand, had he been wise as Plato, ‘ 
Would thus the South Americans have treated ; 

The Turk had done it with Mavrocordato, 
And other Greeks not crush’d—tho’ now defeated ; 

And to that strange wild land of the potato, 
Should present remedies in vain be meted, 

Why then, upon reflection and deep study, 

I find none better than a Punch and Judy. 
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PUNCH AND JUpY. 


Or struggles, a dark torrent, through a scene 

Of horrors ;—few there are, whate’er betides, 
Who may not thank poor Punch and Judy’s play, 
For joy bestow'd, or sorrow chas'd away. 


Therefore, were I to send up a petition, 

Ye Commons, and ye Lords, to * both your houses,” 
It should not be to pray the recognition 

Of States, where freedom her young spirit rouses ; 
It should not be to alter the condition 

Of Laws on Corn—for that all Change espouses— 
Nor should it be concerning tithes and church— 
For them [ leave to my Lord King’s research. 


It should not stray to some far Cape or Highland, 
On Afric’s sand, or Asia’s distant ends ; 

Nor say one word about the Sister Island, 
Tho’, for the past, we owe her laige amends. 

Poor Sister Isle! the name still makes me smile, and 
Suggests how seldom relatives are friends. 

But on a subject of another nature 

Wefe my petition to the Legislature. 


*Twould pray you,—Peel and Eldon, and the rest, 

Whom, tho’ my space forbids to name, I love ; 
And Martin, who, in Smithfield taps unblest, 

Shouldst with these bloodless sports be hand and glove— 
*Twould pray that Punch may never be supprest, 

Discourag’d, mock’d, but that you would remove | 
Whate’er to hurt or: shame him has a tendency, . 
As you would guard the Protestant Ascendancy. ; 


For England's ancient pastimes vanish fast, 
In this political prosaic age ; 
For them, ’twould seem, oblivion’s die is cast, 

Because we moderns are so very sage, i 
As to despise—abhor—whate’er, when past, i 
Leaves not its profits in the ledger’s page. 
We scorn the gay, the playful, and the comical, 

Commercial all, and grave, and economical.* 


The rustic morris-dancers, where are they ? ; 
How few the merry May-games, which we see ; 

Ev'n Christmas sports fade one by one away, 
And fairs our moral statesmen deem too free, 
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* The author’s picture seems to me grotesque 
And wrong—two modes of life he ought to see, 
The one poetical and picturesque, . 
Which Goldsmith drew, and more as well as he ;— , 
The other, such as merchants, ai their desk, 
Praise and prefer—and I with them agree ;— 
Which nor on bard nor beauty casts a glance, 
But steadily looks on to the main chance, 
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Or hold it in their hearts the wiser way, 

To measure all things by the rule of three, 
And thus enact, no pleasure shall have birth, 
That leads to nothing, save immediate mirth. 


Yet pause awhile, ye Senators, before 

Ye block the avenues of present joy. 
What else of certainty has life ?—what door 

To change may not gape wide, if ye destroy 
These innocent amusements of the poor, 

And every mind in sterner thoughts employ ; 
‘To added ingots sacrificing health, 
And quitting happiness to search for wealth ? 


Ye say, new years new destinies unfold, 
And mightier for mankind: new furnished arts 
Start, like young giants, forth to shame the old; 
And mental darkness, like a ghost, departs 
Before the dawn, which bids us now behold 
One spirit kindled in a million hearts. 
Ye say, that truth must trample under foot 
All error’s brood—all prejudice uproot, 


If true, ’tis well! and the excited mind 
Would gladly, fervently, believe it so ; 
For he, methinks, is traitor to his kind, 
Who seeks such proud aspirings to lay low ; 
Yet tho’ the nations may their chains unbind, 
And tho’ the world with onward march may go, 
Still for the sport, the pastime, earth has room, 
And genuine wisdom these would not entomb ; 


But rather loves ; she loves to leave her school, 
And taste the merriment that pleas’d our sires ; 
She loves at proper times to play the fool, 
And when the mind’s protracted tension tires, 
Courts ev’n the good old genius of misrule, 
And laughingly repairs her nobler fires ; 
While folly, with severe and rigid look, 
Punch and his harmless frolics would rebuke. 


Nor.can- ye, with your statutes’ musty store, 
Seal up the fountains of man’s mirth for ever ; 
Somehow the buoyant spirits will rush o’er 
Mocking the politician’s dull endeavour 
To bar their progress ;—nay, perchance, the more 
In lands and times least happy ;—then, oh! never 
Consult alone the noble’s over-niceness, 
The pleader’s phlegm, or puritan’s preciseness. 


Besides—forgive th’ apparent contradiction— 
With most, I fear, this show of weighty sense, 

This search of abstract good, is but a fiction— 
If not hypocrisy, at least pretence : 
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And, if it be so, without dereliction 

Of truth and candour, we may gather hence, 
That the world’s sageness is one half cajolery, 
And has a lurking love for fun and drollery. 



































For, hide it as they may, the mass of men 

Shrink from the pain and trouble of deep thought ; 
Hug ignorance, or wish, nine out of ten, 

o know, without the plague of being taught, 

The speculations of a serious pen— 

High principles on sound foundations wrought. 
These would they to the chariot-wheels of folly tie, 
In heart, by nature, lovers of frivolity. 


They take grave theories as a medicine, 
Where health, and not the palate, is in question, 
And gulp them with wry faces, I opine, 
To aid the process of the mind’s digestion ; 
But sportive pleasantries they sip like wine, 
And love, as Alexander lov’d Hephestion, 
And men in general love the pert despiser 
Of wisdom—not the man who makes them wiser, 


Some intellectual rail-road they require, 
To slide to science without toil or stay ; 
And, even should they find it, soon will tire 
Of such a journey Se the easiest way. 
Yet seek they not, with ever-new desire, 
‘Lhe giddy, the fantastical, the gay ? 
And, therefore, tho’ the truth be melancholy, 
I say, again, the world’s a world of folly. 


The learned lady, who affects geology, 
Will read a novel when no friend is nigh ; 
As for myself, tho’ bred in school and college, I 
Confess I found the Stagyrite too dry. 
Ev’n you, oh! Senators, without apology, 
Rush'd forth to see the new balloon pass by, 
Leaving the Speaker—as a host their trenches, 
Without a house amid the empty benches, 


Oh! then, ye grave and reverend scribes, beware, 

In this our age’s weakness and depravity, . 
Of stiff sententious dulness. I declare— 

And, tho’ I now may laugh, ’tis not in suavity, 
But m the merriment of mere despair— 

Myself have suffer’d deeply from my gravity. 
Wisdom must have a spice of wit to flavour it, 
And thus is Punch with me, with all, a favourite. 


For wit and wisdom meet in Punch ;—his wit 
Is ever rich in countless whimsicalities, 

Ever at hand, and for his audience fit, 

And also quite devoid of personalities— 
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Gives no offence—no pain—nor seeks to hit 

A friend—that most uncommun of all qualities ' 
His wisdom smiles at all the woes that smite usx— 
A sage is Punch, but not like Heraclitus. 


While liv’d and rul’d Napoleon, Punch laugh’d still ; 
When farmers groan’d, Purch laugh’d amid their laments ; 
*Mid riots and distress he laugh’d his fill; 
lie laugh’d alike in Cash or Paper-payments ; 
And, let them pass, or not, the Popish Bill, 
Yet will he laugh, and shake his motley raiments ; 
Gay, not with Cynic or Sardonic smile, 
But happy mirth, that knows nor pride nor guile. 


Punch! I would back thee freely for the sum, 
Which from this poem I expect to gain— 

No matter what—it 1s not quite a plum— 
More to engage the fancy—more enchain 

The eyes, ears, souls, of such as near thee come, 
Than any sagé in learning’s awful train, 

That e’er by writing systems tir’d his wrist— 

* Statesman—divine—or grave economist. 


What were the wonders, too, by Orpheus done, 
Or old Amphion, when compar’d with thee ? 

What! tho’ the Theban walls obey’d the one, 
And to his music danc’d each forest tree ; 

And Orpheus mov'd the cold heart of a stone, 
And might from Hell have brought Eurydice; 

But he repented, ere she rose half way, 

And bade her, looking back, with Pluto stay.* 


But thou—oh! thou—canst bid the heart of man 
Forget, or change its nature for a while ; 

Canst throw glad beams o’er cheeks with sorrow wan, 
And cheat the cloudiest brow into a smile : 

Black melancholy flies thy magic span, 
And angry passions half discharge their bile. 

Thou canst expand the close-pent mind, and clear 

Of mists and fogs our human atmosphere. 


For when the soul is sick, or mind is moody, 
What is there better to repair the shock— 

What more piquant in Kitchener's whole study— 
What more enlivening in champagne or hock, 





* Such is the story, rightly understood, 

Tho’ Virgil and Lis masters told the thing, 
As ifpoor Orpheus, in a love-sick mood, 

Swerv’d from the injunctions of the gloomy king ; 
But manuscripts, indis utably good, 

Besides strong arguments, which we could bring, 
Shew that, in tracing to another source 
Th’ unlucky look, we take the proper course. 

: - BOUGERSDICKINS. 
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PUNCH AND JUDY. 


— “ge same drolleries of Punch and Judy : 
ig still unchang’d, yet still inspiring stoc 
Of jokes, both practical and intellectual, 
Never, like thine, poor punster, ineffectual ? 


I recommend them as the best specific 

In hypochondriac or nervous cases : 
Some fly to women—but the cure’s prolific 

Of other ills, and mischiefs, and disgraces ; 
Others to wine—but wine is soporific, 

And leaves at last more pangs than it displaces ; 
Drugs are a wretched stimulant—and gaming, 
The virtuous muse would be asham’d of naming. 


But see that group, well worthy Wilkie’s hand, 
Instinct with animation’s eager glow ! 

There children, rapt in dumb amazement, stand, 
For wonder half forbids their joy to flow ; 

The labourer, at that wizard’s high command, 
Stops from his work, or can his meal forego, 
Tho’ time and drudgery have had pow’r to plough 

Their deep-lin’d furrows on his honest brow, 


The mother there, with infant in her arms, 
Puling and weak, yet soothes him at the sight ; 
With Punch dispels his querulous alarms, 
Herself not all-unconscious of delight. 
There, curious imps, in boyhood'’s ragged charms, 
Would peep behind the scenes, to know aright 
How those strange feats that theatre can grace, 
Which just before was a small empty space. 


Yet some would, like the Frenchman, wish to buy 
Great Punch, and keep him for their recreation; 
Unknowing that the moral alchymy, 
Which turns their tears to laughter, has its station, 
Not in the prating puppets perch’d on high, 
But him below, without whose operation 
A sudden stillness would the scene benumb, 
And Punch be spiritless, and Judy dumb. . 


Thus is it with the world ;—for, I believe, 

Punch is the world’s best emblem on the whole. 
While whirls the vast machine, how few perceive 
The master-springs that guide it, as its soul ; 

The wires that move the figures, and still weave 
The fate of man, ** from Indus to the Pole,” 

And generate whatever comes to pass, 

Like spirit acting on some inert mass, 

That mass alone we see—but, hold! my theme 
Will bear me far into the deep abyss 

Of that immortal science, or strange dream, 
Call’d ‘* politics ’—nay, deeper still than this, - 
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To mighty nature’s universal scheme, 

Where human minds the way can only miss, 
Bewildered, lost, and into chaos wrought, 
Ev’n by the very vastness of their thought. 


Back then to Punchinello ;—there the rake 

Gazes, scarce conscious that his all is spent— 
All vanish’d in the last, the fatal stake— 

And there th’ usurious Jew, with brow unbent, 
Stands and forgets what joy it is to take 

From sprigs of fashion his sixteen per cent. ; 
While ev’n the debtor, who from bailiff flies, 
Casts back on Punch his oft-reverted eyes. 


Ridiculous thou art, and yet sublime, 
(For here there is no step between the two), 

Thou remnant of the more enlivening time, 
When courts held licens’d fools, and gaily grew 

In England’s realm, masque, mummery, and mime,— 
And, in fair sooth, for all the good they do, 

- Millions of either sex, and each degree, 

As well, oh, Funch, through life might look on thee ! 


For, take the worthiest of the motley train— 
What would that blue-eyed, bright-hair’d girl be doing ? 
Why, laying up long years of guilt and pain, 
With ear attentive to some scoundrel’s wooing. 
That grey-hair’d man ?—why, dreams that were his bane 
In youth—in middle age—still, still pursuing. 
That bard-like boy ?—Why, hurrying to indite 
The verse, which it were better not to write.* 


That dandy member of a house well known, 

What would he do ?>—Perchance, upon his cob, he 
Would canter, staring modest women down 

With shameless gaze ; or, lounging in the lobby, 
Wait for the time to vote; or, in the town, 

Or country, seek some other idle hobby ; 
Or just console the wife of a good friend, 
Who might have pressing business to attend. 





* That such may be our author’s own sad case, 
Haply some flippant critic may suggest. 
Oh, tasteless mortal ! oh, detractor base! 
Envious of happy fancies duly drest, 
In garb of fittest language :—yet to place 
The present lay among the poet’s best, 
Would wrong his muse, as plainly will appear, 
By pastorals, epics, odes, to come next year. 
' BOUGERSDICKIUS, 
+ The author neither did, nor could intend, 
To hint thaf house is better known than trusted ; 
Yet, lest it thus should seem—which Heaven forefend— 
*Twere well to have the point at once adjusted ; 
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That briefless barrister, but newly come 
To the grave honours of the gown and wig, 
Here he may stop :—for, what his daily doom ? 
He but, in quest of fees, scarce worth a fig, 
‘“* Runs the great circuit, and is still at home ;”” 
Or stays in London, vainly looking big, 
Like ¢oach unhir’d, or house untaken yet, 
** That never is, but always to be,”’ let !* 


So, of the rest :—his would but be intriguing 
With actress, or more honest courtesan ; 
That squandering what his fathers earn’d, or leaguing 
For a base purpose with a desperate clan ; 
A third his senses, limbs, mind, soul, fatiguing 
In chase of some impracticable plan. 
All these are pastimes, which the world can please, 
And thou, oh, Punch, art better than all these ! 


" 


END OF CANTO THE FIRST. 
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Tue works of man are at the poet period as multifarious, 
as his mind appears to be infinite. Like the hues of the cameleon, 
it has its various changes and complexions, as by its innumerable 
effects may be perceived. Nothing would astonish more one of 
the olden time, could he start from the leaden slumbers that bind 
him, than the miraculous overthrow of all he held dear and 
sacred. 'To him the very face of nature would seem to have 
undergone a change. He who used to parade in a coat most 
mathematically describing the four sides of a square—with a 
waistcoat that kindly undertook half the labours of the breeches, 
broad-toed shoes with buckles, one foot each way, a wig flowin 

gracefully over the shoulders, plentifully powdered, and a sw od 
very precisely fixed to the side; would not be a little astonished 
at beholding the dress of his great great grand-child, the subversion 





And therefore has the present note been penn’d, 

That none may turn him from this page disgusted ; 
As if it could—ob, sin! oh, shame! oh, scandal! 
Th’ imperial Senate with irreverence handle. 
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BOUGERSDICKIUS, 
* In simpler language the Home-circuit goes ;— - 
A pleasaut thing, although you be no winner 
In point of casb, as many a pocket knows ;— 
For, it is said, that at the Circuit dinner, 
With clever mess-mates you may drink or dose, 
And seldom will return to town the thinner; 
But as to briefs, or fees—alas ! the bore is, 
That here the seniores are priores. 
BOUGERSDICKIUS. 
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of all he had been taught to consider necessary for the garb of a 
— into the tight swallow fashioned figures of the present 

ay; the dispersion of hoops from his great great grand-daughters, 
and the fashionable display of bare necks, bare elbows and bare 
legs in their stead. But how much more so would he be, on 
finding that swamps and marshes which were deemed impassable, 
were covered with sumptuous buildings—that highways and by- 
ways, were as common as no-ways were in his time; that he 
might travel from London to Edinburgh, and from the latter 
place to the former, without settling his worldly affairs previous 
to starting, in the short space of forty-eight hours, that he might 
without being blown up, sail over the ocean by the aid of a boil- 
ing tea-kettle, nay, should he desire, that he might take a morn- 
ing’s walk under the Thames, or fly up to heaven in a balloon, 
that he might behold bridges of iron, and bridges of wire, steam 
coaches going ten miles per hour at one penny per mile, and 
should he choose ‘ pour passer le temps” to gorge himself like a 
boa constrictor, or as a still further diversion, poison himself by 
way of a lark, that he might have his stomach emptied in three 
minutes; that he might behold navigable pieces of water two 
hundred miles in length, carried through mountains and over 
vallies, and under rivers and over rivers, without interfering with 
rivers; that he might have legs as good as new, teeth much 
better, and eyes fresh glazed; if he might behold these and a 
multitude of other things, too numerous to be mentioned, would 
he not almost lose his senses with astonishment, and imagine, and 
very justly so, that the world was turned topsy turvey, or that 
men were under the influence of the fonl fiend or the ane of 
magic ; so wonderful and multifarious are the works of man, 
and so varied and infinite his mind. In good truth this is an age 
of wonders, and not only adapted to astonish the ghost of our 
great great grandfather, but every one of the present period. Yet 
whether the talents and ingenuity of the present day, 1s the effect 
of education altogether, or proceeds from an improvement in the 
species of man, is not for me to decide; for although I grant 
that education is the most powerful of engines, still the modern 
practice may be considered as possessing a very dubious charac- 
ter, and every day’s experience is unfolding the fact of the 
erroneousness of some part of the system, and the — 
adopted towards the diffusion of knowledge amongst the 
“ operatives,” as the fashionable slang of a certain set designate 
them, will require something not very like mortal aid to attain 
their object. They are to become philosophers, mathematicians, 
mechanitians, geometricians, and divers and sundry other sorts of 
“ itians,” omne quod exit in HUM, snag to having any 
knowledge of that useless, nonsensical piece of learning called 
A, B, C,—1, 2, 3,—ab, bab, and twice one’s two; m short, 
instead of following the rules of nature and reason, and diverging 
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like the rays of light from a surface and converging to a point, 
they have started from a point, and are expanding to a surface : 
the consequence will be, their brains will be like inverted cones; 
we shall have logicians without knowing logic, and philosophers, 
&e. &c. as cheap as scandal amongst old maids; but what, say 
you, has all this todo with “ otium cum dignitate ?”” why verily not 
a great deal, but a diversion, the effect of our discussion upon 
the various works of man. However, we are led to this subject, 
to ascertain if possible, in what the “ otium cum dignitate” of 
the — age consists; as I apprehend, that amidst all the 
wonderful works of this period, it will be a very difficult thing to 
obtain any definite idea of it, as it must differ in various men, as 
much as any thing can well be conceived ; so much depends on 
the pursuits and dispositions of man, that what is dignified ease 
with one man, is rank stupidity with another; in short, to use a 
homely remark, ‘ what is one man’s meat, is another man’s 
olson.” 

We find some men place the “ otium cum dignitate” in 
learned study, a splendid library, or musty folios, another in 
horses and dogs, another in his equipages, and another in his 
senatorial duties ; in fact, as the disposition of the mind, so will 
be derivable all its pleasurable pursuits. We are very much at 
a loss who is to be construed judge of such matters, it would be 
like attempting to grasp a shadow ; but it will suit our purpose 
to illustrate our feelings on this subject, by a few examples from 
those of our acquaintance, who are enjoying what they call the 
“ otium cum dignitate,” 

We were on a visit the other day to a retired stock-broker, he 
had a pleasant residence in the country, and the only drawback 
to its appearance, was the green door and brass knocker, the out- 
ward and visible sign of a quondam cockney; he breakfasted 
precisely at nine, finished by half-past ten, being the time 
‘‘ change” opened, when he lived in the city, and he had not, 
nor could he get the better of his old habits; his greatest plea- 
sure seemed to be derived from perusing the newspaper, but its 
chief attraction was the column of the stock list; his small grey 
eyes used to twinkle like a paste diamond, when things were as 
they should be ; his general conversation turned upon stock—stock 
—stock, until I almost wished him and his parts of speech in the 
stocks, and many a time and oft have we travelled over the same 
ground, and settled the affairs of the world, by the aspect of the 
Bulls and Bears of Bartholomew Lane. If we took a walk, and 
we ventured to be charmed with the beauties of nature, he would 
say, ** Ah nature is very delightful, but there is nothing, my dear 
Sir, in nature, equal to the delights of a settling day on Change, 
when all’s right—all the beauties of nature I enjoy, are derived 
from this source, and now my friend I have retired, and am 
enjoying the true “ otium cum dignitate.” Not so deemed a 
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very worthy friend of ours, who, crowned with a wig of vast 
dimensions, and a most awful quantity of curls, would pore 
over cumbrous volumes; what the man of pounds shillings and 
pence would call learned lumber; he would collate illegible 
manuscripts, and prove them to be from this very cause of 
greater value. How often have we seen him sit in his easy chair, 
surrounded with a pile of folios, quartos, and octavos, discours- 
ing upon the delights of Jearned leasure, and always concluding 
by saying, “and this, Mr. Perey Vyvian, is the true otium 
cum dignitate.” 

We remember spending a few days with a friend of fortune, 
devotedly attached to cards, his whole thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions, ran upon trumps and the odd trick; if we ventured to 
mention to him the pleasures ef intellectual amusement, he would 
say, ‘‘ nothing exercised the understanding more than whist.” 
Did we name to him the delights of reading, he fully agreed 
with us, and said, * he never enjoyed any thing so much as 
Hoyle and Bob Short: in fact, my dear P. V. (would he say,) 
I would not give a farthing for life were there no cards ; it would 
be a blank, a vacuum; but as it is, I enjoy Hoyle, a friend, a 
rubber; I participate in the pleasures of the real unsophisticated 
otium cum dignitate.” 

Our next acquaintance was a man of the turf, a sporting 
character. He talked of nothing else but his famous horse so 
and so, got by so and so, out of so and so, dam by so and so, 
always ending with King Herod and Eclipse. ‘The Westminster 
Pit was to him a Paradise; he could not conceive any earthly 
enjoyment superior to it. Billy killing his hundred rats, he 
deemed a fine specimen of brute instinct and activity. Dog 
fighting was “‘ superbe ;” badger baiting ‘* magnifique ;” bull 
baiting divine; in short, nothing but horse racing and cocking 
could come up to them. On this latter subject he was particu- 
larly eloquent, his whole countenance would brighten up, as 
brilliant as sunshine on a winter's day ; he would tell me “ of his 
breed of game fowls, of their fineness of feather, richness of 

lumage, cleanness of feet, and keenness of aspect. of their 
feensilil top knots and muffey heads, of the Malay or Chittagong 
cross, and his objections to them; he would then launch out in 
laudatory strains, “ to the glories of ‘Tommy the sweep,” and 
conclude in the following lofty style:—‘* The spirited, the 
courageous game cock acknowledges no superior. ‘The valour 
of the animal so animating to the blocd of an Englishman, is 
tried to the utmost, and his natural propensities gratified; and if 
when equally matched he falls a victim, it is to the superiority 
of his adversary ; in short, my dear fellow, without these pursuits, 
life would be joyless; let those who love pouring out the streams 
of life over the midnight taper do so; let those who delight in 
sober sedentary domestic happiness do so; let all do as they 
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like, but I will ever affirm, that the open-hearted horse racing, 
badger baiting, bull baiting, cock fighting sportsman, is the only 
individual who can appreciate the blessings of the true ‘ otium 
cum dignitate.” But we must be swift, as time is precious, and 
rapidly wind up our other examples. Our friend the M. P. whose 
lips incessantly lisps embryo speeches, whose brow was bent 
with the fate of empires, and whose whole thoughts turned 
on Mr. Speaker—The honourable gentleman, my right honour- 
able friend, and the noble lord, we were perfectly convinced, 
looked with sovereign contempt on all pleasures and pursuits 
of life; the duties of a senator were dignified and elevated, 
they were the perfection of the ** otium cum dignitate.” 

Our other memento will be in the extremity of human debase- 
ment. We were once (heaven forbid that we should ever be 
again) acquainted with a miser,—this acme of destitution passed 
the ** even tenor of his way,” in the amiable occupation of ac- 
cumulating money and starving himself; he looked with vast 
contempt upon the expensive habits of mankind. The world 
would in his idea be soon ruined, therefore, it was the more 
necessary for him to be abstemious, consequently, he would eat 
game in the last stage of putrefaction, and meat that crawled 
about his plate. He once dined on the remnant of a moor hen, 
that had been partly devoured by a rat; and at another time, 
eat the indigested part of a pike, which had been swallowed by 
a larger one taken in a net. ‘To save fire, he would visit a 
neighbour, making one fire serve for both ; he never let his shoes 
be cleaned, lest they should wear out the sooner; and to save 
candle, retired early to bed, where he slept between the blankets, 
as sheets would require washing, and of course soap; for the 
same reason he rarely washed himself; and yet, when this living 
spectacle of the degradation of human nature was ever re- 
monstrated with, and entreated to enjoy the comforts of life a 
little more, he would invariably reply, * Sir, I live as I like, the 
world will be ruined, but I will not be ruined with it, mine is the 
perfection of the otium cum dignitate.” A miser’s ‘ otium cum 
dignitate |’ mercy on us! 

Our last example but one, was a friend of the age of five and 
thirty; he had loved long and ardently, from seventeen to 
twenty-five, when, as it is not very frequently the case, he ob- 
tained the object of his affections, the amiable Cecilia. His 
fortune was sufficient to bestow happiness on a contented mind, 
and Cecilia was ever contented in the love of her husband, and 
he adored her ; he was fond of literary pursuits, and so was she ; 
and as their offspring grew in strength and in beauty, it was 
their mutual delight to instil into their unfolding minds the seeds 
of knowledge, that swelling like a fountain, each might expand 
into a river, till it flowed into the ocean of eternity. It was a 
holy sight to view the reciprocal kindnesses and caressings of the 
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parents and children, so ardent, so innocent, so far from the 
polluted selfishness of this world. Harley instructed the sons, 
and Cecilia the daughters; they rose early for their sakes, and 
contrary to the fashionable feelings of the fleeting moment, and 
in spite of the contempt of those motes in the sun-beam, they 
read family prayers ere their daily bread was broken; after 
breakfast the instruction commenced, then recreation, and then 
instruction, and so passed the weary wing of time to so many, 
but not to them. Their meals were simple and plentiful, and 
that most barbarous custom of our grandsires, the invocation of 
a blessing over their wine cups after dinner was never forgotten, 
for Harley was a man of mind, not of mode, and never neglected 
what he considered favourable towards the conducement of 
amiable feelings. ‘The evening was passed either in playing with 
one child, telling instructing tales to another, drawing for a third, 
and a thousand other little things, which the heart of a parent is 
ever devising for the amusement of a child; devotion concluded 
all. Such were Harley and Cecilia’s daily occupations, except 
that in their walks they always looked into the cottage of some 
poor person, bestowing sis and kind words, and impressing 
their children’s minds with one of the finest feclings of human 
nature—charity ! Such were Harley and Cecilia, such was their 
domestic happiness, and to each such was their “ otium cum 
dignitate eas the man to deny it ?—we pity him. 

Lastly, we will conclude with our own feclhiize on this subject. 
We ourselves are devotedly attached to literature, more particu- 
larly to poetry. We frequently compose our few readers and our- 
selves to sleep with it; we string rhymes asa child would string 
beads ; we love on a sunny day to wander abroad, and to behold 
the glorious God of the world, like a warrior and king marching 
through the cloudless heavens in silence and solitude; we love 
to gaze on the loveliness and beauty of nature—on her sublimest 
scenes and most secluded recesses; we could recline for hours 
listless on a bank, contemplating the tranquillity of her works, 
and the poetical ideas they inspired; we would then perchance 
pull out our scrap book, and note down the inspiration ere it 
flew away. Evening, with her serene and sober eye, for us has 
charms too much of the soul to be described by the pen—a 
dreamy indistinctness to be felt alone; perhaps we are the most 
indolent of mortals, as far as bodily exertion goes, and although 
our friends severely lecture us, it is useless; this is our “ otium 
cum dignitate ;” we live partly in an ideal world, and the attempt 


to divert our mind would be as difficult as to amalgamate vice 
and virtue ; yet we do not despise the foibles and pursuits of our 
friends, being very well aware that ours cannot be the onl 

pleasure worthy of man. Such are the perversities and diversi- 
ties of our natures—who may provide a sufficient criterion for 
taste? and yet, who would deny that there was not such a thing? 
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It would not be very difficult to ascertain, what kind of pursuits 
of life constituted the * otium cum dignitate,” which no one would 
deny to be of a rational sort ; but it is sufficient for our present 
purposes te have exemplified how different are our tastes, and how 
fallible is human judgment. The best is like a house built on 
the shore and likely to be washed away ; and the best advice we 
can give is, not to be too hasty in denouncing the pursuits of 
others, without previously scrutinizing our own, nor dogmatically 
declaring our ways to be the only rational ways, and all others 
differmg from us contemptible. Should we do this, depend 
upon it we shall not only become better men, but wiser; and 
have the satisfaction of knowing, that although the subject was 
not of the highest importance, the effect was not of the least ! 


TO ATHENS. 


. “In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria.” 


PERCY VYVIAN. 


o_o 


TO ATHENS. 


DeEsoLaTE Athens! on thy lonely shore, 
The sea wave trembles in the pale moonlight, 
With deep low watlings at the mournful sight 
Of thy deserted fanes, and power no more. 

Thy marble temples that, in face of day, 

Shone like the sun-light with high majesty, 
And stern,—yet beautiful serenity, 

Filling the soul with awe—O ! where are they ? 
Where is the maiden with the lofty brow, 

Her bright soul flashing thro’ the burning glance 
Of her divine-impassioned countenance,— 

Her pale cheek mantling with a crimson glow, 
Kissing the curled lip of her warrior boy, 
Arming for Greece—to conquer or destroy ? 


Where is the patriot mother, who went forth 
With eagle spirit, proudly to behold 
Her victor son, whose voiceless bosom told, 
That she was now alone upon the earth ? 
Where is the veteran brow, with laurel bound, 
Gemm’d with the scars of Greece’s battle hour ? 
Where are the Pzans that extolled his power, 
Healing with songs of praise his bleeding wound ? 
Where are the lotiy feelings that soared high, 
The lightning bursts of glory, and the spell 
That made their bounding hearts invincible, 
For Greece to conquer—or for Greece to die ? 
Aye! where are they ?—go ask the desert shore, 
Where the winds whistle, and the sea waves roar. 











TO ATHENS. 


Go! ask the drooping Spirit that presides 
O’er ruined columns—fragments of high art— 
All that the brightest glory could impart— 

As shrinking—trembling like a ghost she glides. 
Go ! gaze upon the mean and abject race, 
Crouching beneath the chains of slavery, 
Fearing to live—yet daring not to die— 
Shuddering to look his fellow in the face, 

Then wonder not that Spirit’s cheek is pale— 
That her wing droops—her swimming eye is full 
With mourning o’er the lost—the beautiful— 
Her pride and glory—her lament and wail— 
Desolate creature! o’er the ruined shrines 

Of what was Athens once her spirit pines. 





Was it the voice of Nature spoke aloud, 
From all her hundred hills and thousand streams ; 
Her proud eye flashing, like the brightest gleams 
Of lightning, leaping thro’ a thunder-cloud ? a 
Was it an earthquake shouted from below, ; wt hi 
_Making the mountains tremble, and the woods " 
Bathe their brown foreheads in the boiling floods 
Of some vast inland sea’s dread overflow ? 
No! ’twas the voice of Freedom /—and it rose 
Tremendous, as the neigh of Death’s pale horse, 
When he takes his printless and flaming course 1 
Over Earth—and over his quivering foes ! ‘ if 
So fell the shout of Freedom on the ear 


' | 
Of Greece’s foemen—so they shrunk with fear. " 
Pn. 3 j 
. . . | x , 
Onward it light’ned, like a storm of flame, WE 
Rocking the mountains with its glorious voice, 


Making the vallies and the streams rejoice, 
Firing the Grecian with his former flame ; 

And the pale brow of virgin beauty flashes— 
And a bright tear within her blue eye trembles, 
Which a sweet fountain of night stars resembles, 
As the tears sparkle thro’ her dewy lashes. 

But they are tears—divinest tears of joy— 

Tears for Old Greece —as buckling on the sword, 
She presses the warm lips of her adored, 

Her white plume waving o’er her warrior boy. 
Rejoice! rejoice ! O Greece! that voice hath rent 
The chain of streaming tears and loud lament. 


Percy VyviANn. 
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A BEAU OF FIFTY. 


Tue beau, just risen, dressed in a superb Tndia dressing-gown, 
Morocco slippers, and a silk night-cap just taken off. 

John—* A fine day, Sir—a very fine day, indeed ; many 
happy returns to you.” ‘ Hey, what—how, what do you 
mean?’ ‘ Of your birth-day, Sir.’ ‘* Ha, by the bye, the 
15th of May; but how did you know, John?” “ Don't you 
remember, Sir, what a gala dinner we had-last year? and how 
you gave us half a dozen of wine (stress laid upon this, ) in the 
servant’s hall?” “Ah, true; well, I suppose I must give you 
some to-day, but I am engaged out to dinner. Why, John, I 
am getting an .” 6 1 don’t know, Sir.” * But don’t look at 
my age; let me see, I must be near about forty-eight.” * Ah! 
no, Sir; your brother said you were forty-nine last year.” ‘ Ha, 
but he must mistake, (looking grave), well but surely I don't 
look all that?” ‘* No, Sir, not by two or three years.” (What 
a niggard in time! murmured the beau.) ‘“ Well, get break- 
fast, Pll have chocolate to-day and two fresh eggs.” ‘ Very well, 
Sir.” (Exit John.) 

The beau looked in his mirror, turned his head about like a 
bird, but did not get an advantageous position ; he tried to comb 
his hair on his forehead with his fingers, but the spare crop lit- 
terally slipped through them, for he could not perform the ope- 
ration. ‘ Terribly gone off the temples,” said he to himself, 
*‘ that Prince is a rogue, a take-in, how I have greased my head 
for nothing ; a spot of grey, too, I do declare, although the Rus- 
sian oil is announced as preserving the hair from changing that 
colour. I'll have it dyed; but no, it looks rusty, burnt, un- 
natural; I'll buy a false front from Hippolite’s, and if, by 
chance, he should have one of the right sabe, I will surprise 
them at dinner, and they'll all say that I look ten years younger ; 
fifty years old, that’s funny, (he did not think so;) it seems but 

esterday ; but I should look five years less if it was not for the 
Nabob's dinners; I'll take the Dinner Pill, or Seidlitz powders, 
and I shall be as fresh as a daisey, (sits down to breakfast.) 
Appetite fails, out of spirits, knows not why ; a visit announced. 
* Show him in. I hope this fellow knows ndthing about my 
birth-day ; but, after all, I have not done so bad ; I have kept 
company, am out of debt, and have not made a bad match ; 
and as for looks, not so much the worse for wear. Fifty, hey! 
and yet how well the Marquis looks at that age; and Bob 
Bloom must take care of self; indeed always did—never lent a 
guinea or hurt my constitution in my life; fifty! its not so 
much.” 
Stranger—“ How do you do?” “ Charmingly—never bet- 
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ter—as hearty as alion. By the bye, I have just been looking 
at the almanack, how old should you think me? “ Turned of 
fifty.” ** Yes, turning towards fifty.” “ I beg your — but 
you were at Oxford thirty odd years ago.” ‘ You have a long 
memory,” and he was out of humour with him the whole of the 
short visit. 

** D—n dates and records, what has the world to do with a 
man’s age? How much more sensible in France to keep the 
saint’s day which corresponds with the Christian name ; this is 
not a man’s birth-day, but his féte ; our elegant, judicious monarch 


_ has —— this plan, and a good one it is; commend me again 


to the Frenchman, who, being asked his age, replied, ‘ Je me 
porte bien,’ (1 am in good health.) A deal of good sense in this ; 
but John, order the horses, Pll ride; nothing promotes good 
looks and improves the complexion so.” 

The horses were ordered, but the getting over the half hundred 
was in the man’s head all the day; he got the front at Hippo- 
lite’s, he dressed peculiarly fashionable, but his mirror was a great 
drawback from his happiness; it told him the amount of the ra- 
vages of time; four teeth gone, two of which visible, but the rest 
remarkably white; the baldness was encircled by le Sieur Hip- 
polite ; the skin of the neck broken, hollow about the collar-bone, 
remedied by semi-strangulation, (a dangerous experiment,) crow’s 
feet at the eyes, irremediable, but rendered less by a studied 
emile—good breeding is a great mask to age. The toilet was 
concluded, and the man of the awful half century looked really 
well; forced spirits and a certain levity look young; they were 
both brought m, and had their effect: but Hippolite beat all, 
although the front did not excite the same general feeling as was 
expected, the young ones all thought it genuine ; but there were 
other made-up beaux, who saw the thing directly, and, although 
they could not put it down, winked at each other, and the 
next day let the cat out of the bag to all the beau’s acquaintance : 
the dinner passed off delightfully ; he never was so p easant, but 
he was flying from himself, an additional glass of champagne 

vealed him that his next neighbour was quite smitten with 

im ; she was the seventh daughter of a poor Scotch baronet, 
with three sons to make up the jolly ten ; the beau knew nothing 
of this, and enjoyed his hoent hved triumph, the fools paradise, 
when a remark in a whisper overturned the fabric of his happi- 
ness, ** Whata surprising man for his age!” “ Does she know 
about the half anibed ?” said he to himself; to which reflection 


silence and dejection ensued, and would have lasted longer but 
for the appeal of a noisy countess about a matter of heraldry. 
He met with two other checks on joining the ladies; the one was 
Colonel Cormorant, of the East India Company’s service, ob- 
serving, “ Why, old friend, you are fallen off in your drinking ; 
you scarcely tasted the burgundy.” ‘ My dear Sir,” replied 
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the half century, “ my physician tells me that it is the most fe* 
verish wine in the world ;’’ and thought he to himself, * it is time 
to take care,” Fifty years rung in his ears. The next, the 
countess’s taking him by the arm, and saying, “ positively you 
must join the card table, you are too old for dancing with young 
girls,” he complied—but slipped off early; he had a troubled 
night, but although the next day was an added link to the chain, 
it was not precisely the half hundred, and he felt it lighter, or 
like a warning gone by, the effect of which ceases. The writer of 
these pages had a friend who had been a very gay man 
in his youth, but who had a very excellent maxim, namely, 
that at forty follies, frivolities, inconsistencies, and juvenile in- 
discretions ought to cease; he said that this was a lesson in the 
alliteration, folly and forty sounds ill, frivolty and forty do not 
agree, fancifulness and forty are out of date ; howe much more so 
then fifty—the terrifying half century; at forty a man should 
cease to flirt; he should cease to be the stiff partner of youth ma 
quadrille ; a waltz is ridiculous at forty. At this age and onwards, 
if a manhave contracted an alliance, fatherly feelings dught to take 
place of allothers; but if, perchance, he remain single, he has still 
a noble part to play—he may be amicus humani generis, the 
friend, the comfort, the adviser of youth; he can point out to the 

outh of bothsexes thosequicksands which he had happily avoided ; 
he will be looked - to as a philanthropist, and venerated as a 
neighbour ; the half hundred will come on him, like any other 
age, firm and in his = resigned, and although declining in 

ears, mellowing and ripening in proportion, such a one will let 
bvakon colour and silver locks come becomingly together; he 
will desire to be nothing but what he is, and itis the beau is 
horror struck at fifty, the sage, the eae or the 


pher will gratefully hail the day, and invite his best friends to its 
celebration. 


SONNET. 


LIFE. 


DetusivE bells! deceitful harmony ! 

Oh! ye speak gladly now of fortunes won, 

Of hopes accomphsh’d, consummated love, 

And all that gives to hearts a victory ! 

Anon—and ere his day-course shall be run, 

And gladdening other skies departs the sun— 

Woe shall sit queen your altered voice above. 

Then ye shall tell, in dull and dismal note, 

Of sever’d hearts, and blighted destinies, 

Of graves and epitaphs, and crime and death ! 

Delusive bells! ye do but truly note, | 

That weal or woe which hangs upon your breath— 

Man’s life, which, chain’d by both, in error flies, 3 
To-day is Hope’s, to-morrow Misery’s.  - , Bese 
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A DAY IN IRELAND. 


« —_ hic impransi mecum: disquirite.”—- Hor. 


My uncle Belmont had come with my aunt to spend the 
summer and drink the waters at Cheltenham, and I went over, 
as I had promised him, to keep house for a few weeks with the 
boysat Belmont Park, in the county of Roscommon, The third 
day after my arrival, Sir Benjamin Stumpe, Knight, came with 
his wife, in his one horse shandry, to pay us a visit, and pump my 


cousins, dashing heedless young men, of all the family news they 


could fish out. Half an hour after we were heartily sick of them, 
Sir Ben got up and said he would walk out and sce the stables, 
and order round the shandry dan ; a motion, which, however con- 
trary to our notion of things in general, we readily acceded to on 
this occasion. Presently we heard the distant rumbling of the 
leathern convemency approaching in front, and the worthy 
knight’s lady rose to depart ; after giving us all one of those very 
kind general invitations, which mean nothing, and cost as much, 
she turned to.me and said, ** Mr. H. we have never had the 
pleasure of seeing you at Snow Ball Lodge but in the forenoon, 
will you and the young gentlemen dg us the favour io come over 
and take a family dinner to-morrow? I expect my sister, Lad 
Newcome, from Dublin, on a visit, and we will dine late.” i 
glanced at my cousins to learn what I should reply, and taking 
my cue from George's eyes, the youngest, who was always fonder 
of mischief than his prayers, I murmured a faint assent to the 
good lady’s wishes ‘This momentous event took place en pas- 
sant from the drawing-room to the hall-door, where we stowed 
away her ladyship in the buggy, and away trotted old Ball at 
the pace of butter and eggs down the avenue. ‘'Tom,” said 
George to me, “ you are the best fellow in Ireland for promising 
to go; we shall have rare fun of it to-morrow, I promise you.” 
*‘ A good dinner ?” said I, in that tone of anxious inquiry which 
always marks this question in the mouth of a man a has stu- 
died the scavoir vivre. ‘ Capital,” said George, *‘ the old 
hunks lives on beef and cabbage all the year round, except on 
company days; but when he gives a drum, you may be sure of 
the newest daintics, and the oldest port.” * Port!” said I, 
uerulously, “ and is that all?” ‘Oh! he gives very good 
claret too,” replied my cousin; * but I don’t much like your 
cold pert French wines, so I said port as I know it best.” 
‘*‘'Tom,” said I, ** you are a fool, and the knight is a wise man ; 
he keeps his good things for those that deserve them. Allons, 
let us finish our game of cricket.” Next day the sun rose black 
—I walked down to the garden early to see if the layers had 
been set off the Macartney rose, as 1 Dinan them; a hare went 


skipping across the path in the lawn not twenty yards before me. 
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592 A DAY IN IRELAND. 


I was convinced she boded me no good, however I was too much 
of a sportsman to molest her, though [ had taken out a gun in 
my hand, and before I reached the garden T was rewarded for 
my forbearance by getting a shot at a kite, which [ killed. The 
morning I have said was black, and heavily with clouds came 
on the day; by three o'clock the dusky vapours had gathered 
into thick gloomy masses of solid looking cloud which skirted the 
whole horizon, while the dark purply hue, which here and there 
varied the deep blackness of the sky, betokeued the near ap- 
roach of asummer thunder storm. In less than half an hour the 
bottles of heaven were unco:ked, and down plumped the rain 
as if heaven and earth were coming together. Lightning may 
flash and thunder may clatter, but tlie man who is invited out to 
dinner must get into his best inexpressibles and whitest cravat, 
and hie away to the scene of action. The worst of it was, my 
uncle took the carriage with him to England, so we needs must 
go in the jaunting car-—a roundabout two-wheeled convenience 
peculiar to Ireland, which holds four people, and is drawn by 
one horse. The hour arrived, the heavy wet had partially 
abated, and the clouds seemed disposed to treat us genteely, so 
putting a deal of cloaks, coats, and umbrellas in requisition, my 
three cousins and myself, embarked with the game-keeper as our 
coachee, for lack of a better pilot. For the first mile we got on 
pretty well; but just as we entered a bleak unsheltered bog road 
of five miles long, a squall came on worse than any we had seen 
yet: we were ducked to the skin in a twinkling—the water 
would lodge in little pools in every wrinkle of our cloaks, and 
then when the gust made us leave our seats, it came streaming 
down on our legs and feet, which were closely wedged up in the 
little car, and leaving little room for the water to occupy, we soon 
had several inches in the hold. What a pity it don’t rain 
milk,” said George, ‘* we should have such nice butter against 
we reach Snow Ball.” ‘ We laugh,” as Horace says—the 
squall cleared off, and left a pure beautiful evening. We baled 
out the superfluous liquid, and many a merry jest was passed on 
the ample vengeance we should presently take on Sir Ben’s good 
cheer and Vin de Bourdeaux. 

We gained the gate, the avenue gate: it was locked; this sur- 
prised us not a little; however, after knocking and ringing a few 
minutes, we got in and drove up to the house. ‘There is some- 
thing even about the very approach to a house, a sort of smart 
*‘ all right” appearance, by which you can at once discover the ex- 
pectation of a party to dinner; every one of these mortal symp- 
toms was wanting. Straws and old twigs lay here and there in the 
avenue. More near the house, the numerous and minute frag- 
ments of a torn litter variegated the gravel; the steps were un- 
swept, and as we drove up close to them, we descried servant 
women in dirty mob caps peeping for a moment from behind the 
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curtains of an upper window, and then disappearing, as if in 
trepidation. My heart fell tomy breech; he has been called off 
to Dublin, or robbed, or has died in the night thought I; still 
George and Harry joked on, and we knocked at the door with 
a bold heart. A servant opened it, his appearance expressed 
‘company not expected,” as plain as print; unwashen face, 
loose dirty linen, hair uncombed, thick shoes trimmed with field 
clay, altogether a prototype of meniality in secure repose. 
It would have puzzled Solomon to decide whether he or we 
looked most dismayed; there had been no time for hatching a 
lie, so to the pithy inquiry, * Is your master at home ?” he briefly 
answered, ‘* Yes, sir!” and gazed open mouthed on our cos- 
tume, which but too clearly announced the expectation of a good 
dinner, whilst we silently stowed away coats and cloaks in the 
hall. This done, he marshalled the way to the dining-room ; 
but. alas! not to the dinner. Our horror may be imagined, not 
described, when we reached the door, and found the knight, his 
wife, and four small children, sitting over their gooseberry wine, 
with a platter of withered currants, the remains of a sorry desert 
still before them. Dismay and anguish sealed our lips. ‘Fhe 
knight advanced in unfeigned amazement, (I must do him the 
justice to say, he had not been in any way a party to the invite, 
the whole had passed while he was, as Dilworth expresses it, 
“retired backwards”) * Gentlemen,” said he, “I am very 
happy to see you; have you dined?” in atone of melancholy 
interrogation. ‘ We promised Lady Stumpe,” responded we, 
‘to have the pleasure of dining with her to-day.” Her ladyship 
had by this time recovered the use of her organs of speech, 
which surprise and chagrin had for a time deprived her of, and 
commenced a thousand exculpatory apologies—‘‘ It was so late 
she had really given up all hope of us. We were so fashionable,” 
and several other silly speeches to the same effect—however she 
would leave us with Sir Benjamin, and go order something for 
us in amoment. It was the first mouthful of common sense I 
had heard from her lips; I sighed, and looked on George ‘* un- 
utterable things ;” that glance spoke trumpet-tongued to his 
heart—where said it, where are now all thy quips and gibes? all 
—all— 

The fact of the matter was, Lady Newcome had written that 
she could not come for three days longer, and our worthy 
hostess, amid the hurry of this disarrangement of her a 
plans, had totally overlooked our invite. She was, as Jomjnie 
Sampson hath it, ‘ oblivious,’—she must be the greatest idiot 
that ever breathed! During the explanation and apologies of 
the knight, who, (save that he had his dinner) was almost as 
much annoyed as ourselves, I strayed over to the window, which 
looked out upon the rear of the mansion. I soon espied a fiery 
looking damsel, with red legs, scudding across the farm-yard 
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towards a low red door with a hole in it, she entered ; presently 
our ears were assailed with the distant scream of innumerable 
cacklings—she emerged from the den, and as she turned to latch 
the door, I could discern under her apron two of the feathered 
tribe writhing in the last throes of evanescent mortality. A 
milky way of feathers trackling the footsteps of the amazon, in- 
dicated that the pulli infélices would answer to Plato’s detinition 
of a man, even before they reached the kitchen. I sickenedat the 
sight ; perhaps, indeed, long fasting assisted to overcome me at the 
sight of a dinner, to the view of which distance was far from lend- 
ing enchantment. At all events I readily assented to our host's 
melancholy proposal of taking a walk through the grounds to 
while away the time, tllsomething was got ready. In fact there 
was no alternative, so * slowly and sadly we took our way,’’ prais- 
ing and yawning by turns, as the various improvements of the 
‘demesne were pointed out to us, when a labouring looking man 
met us, apparently returning from his work to the lodge at the 
gate, where he lived. ‘* Dan,” said the knight, ‘* run down to 
the river, and see if you can hook a trout for the cook, and make 
haste with it to the kitchen.” George turned as pale as ashes. 
The next turn we came to, our friend said he cle go visit the 
grapery, and try if he could find a - peach or two for us, 
advising at tbe same time that we should pursue a small foot-path 
up the grove, which would bring us to a beautiful decoy he was 
then making. 
Willing as we were to be left alone together to talk over our 
strange reception, we readily acceded to his suggestion, though 
the wet grass overhanging the foot-path on each side made sad 
work of it with our thin shoes, and silk stockings. On we 
trudged, however, but before we had proceeded very far, a strange 
rustling in the trees to our right, induced us all with one accord to 
start aside to the spot from whence the sound proceeded. Here to 
our no small amaze we found our own man ohn, couchant, like 
a cat-o-mountain, with a gun to his shoulder, ready to present his 
death-doing weapon at whatever unfortunate quadruped might 
come withia its range. ‘ Why, what the devil are you doing 
there?” said my cousin Harry. ‘ By my sowl, Sir, a grate 
dale,” was the reply, “ Arnt I shooting rabbits for your 
honor's dinner, an’ it will be dark night afore I see one I’m 
afeard.” This was too irresistibly ludicrous. Despite of our 
calamity, our lungs began to crow like Chanticleer, till the woods 
rung again with the echo of our cachinnations, while John, who 
seemed to think it was no joke, drily observed, ‘* By my sowl, 
gintlemin, I’m proud to see ye'z so merry — maybe your honor,” 
turning to me, * would’nt have a bit of a biscuit about you? 
sorrow one o’ me bruk my fast this blessed day since eight 
o'clock in the morning.’ ‘* And what have you done with the 
mare?” said my cousin. ‘ Arrah musha, thia in troth I don’na, 
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Sir, barrin I'd tell you a lie, bekaze the minute the mistress came 
out, and a tearin fume she was in sure enough, she started me 
off wid de goon to shoot a rabbit for yeez, an she tould me the 
gossoon always tuk charge of the baste that come in wid the 
quality, but devil a bite shell get in this town, with Sir Bin's 
good will, remimber, I tell ye—mores the pity, the crathur, for 
sarra a connier baste nor hersilf in the nations.” 

This will never do, said I, we must see Jessy suppered up at 
all events, or we shall never even get home out of this cursed 
place. We adjourned to the stables, and there sure enough we 
found Jessy still dripping from the rain, and eyeing with mute 
unconscious gaze an empty rack, * in maiden meditation fancy 
free,” without a vulgar care of food or cleaning to interrupt the 
course of her hipponal cogitations. She neighed with joy at our 
approach—it was the first welcome we had got in the place, and 
we were grateful for it accordingly. By a shilling well applied 
toa sans culotte stable boy, we got her rubbed down and fed, 
and having seen her made a little comfortable, we returned to 
the house to try if we could make out anything for ourselves. 
Long, long we waited, till at length as the clock struck nine, 
when hope deferred had sickened to despair. and hunger had 
faded into head-ache, dinner was announced—and such a dinner ! 
the chickens were as tough as leather, the rabbit as old as my 
grandmother, and the trout literally raw—the port tasted sour, 
and no claret was paraded, the good wines being, I suppose, 
reserved for our host’s own guests, not for his wife’s. The chil- 
dren, smelling of bread and butter, pawed our inexpressibles with 
their greasy hands—the stupid mother stunned us with her 
d d prate of apologies. We rang for the car at ten, and 
resembling Job, if not in patience, at least in cursing our day, 
we vowed a vow never more to be deceived by woman in a mat- 
ter of such eital importance as dinner, and drove back to our 
own comfortable home. K. 
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Stanley discovered reading a newspaper. 
Enter Magennis softly, and taps him on the shoulder, Stanley 
starts. 

Mag.—Ha! ha! ha! you remind me of poor Macmanus! 
“youre dropsical, Mr. Macmanus,” says the doctor, “ you're 
dropsical, my dear Sir, and I must tap you.” “ Don’t do it on 
the shoulder then,” says he, “and I'll be particularly obliged 
to you.” Ha! ha! ha! he was like Sir Thomas Moore, poor 
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fellow! and resolved to die with his jest in his mouth. (ringa 
and sits.) What news, my jewel? 

Stan.—Nothing—only St. Clair has his majority. 
Mag.—Whew ! but he’s from Sky, and that accounts for it. 
Enter Waiter. 

Rrandy and water ! 

Wait.—Yes, Sir. (Evit.) 

Stan.—Have you seen Mountgarrett lately ? he seems to have 
cut us. 

Mag.—Sure I met Master Gussy in the Arcade yesterday, 
doing grand with Lord Frederick L——. “ I'll look in upon 
you, my dear fellow,” says he, ‘if I can possibly get away from 
Almack’s. L——, here, has been kind enough to procure me a 
ticket. du revoir! my dear fellow—au revoir ! that’s ad d 
fine girl, my Lord !” and off he strutted as proud as a peacock. 
But he’s a lancer, poor soul! and I’m not surprised at it. 

Stan. (yawning.)—Im sick of this inaction, and if something 
does’nt turn up—Will you take a touch among the Greeks, 
Magennis ? 

Mag.—Forbidden ground, my jewel. 

Stan.—Sure of all miserable animals an officer on half-pay is 
most miserable !—what can he do?—what is he good for?— 
neither law nor physic are open to him, and trade he despises, or is 
unfit for. To S sure, he may turn parson, if he has interest, or 
farmer, if he has capital. He may dabble in horse-flesh too, if 
he understands it, or write with advantage, if he is literary. But 
most commonly an officer on half-pay is an idle, useless being, 
incapable of exertion, and most profoundly ignorant of every- 
thing but the profession he is discarded from. He is a burden 
to his friends and himself. His habits are any thing but domes- 
tic, and he cannot shake them off. Sometimes he lives in London, 
solitary among the millicn, unable to get mto society, and 
vegetating in some garret he is ashamed to be seen in. About 
noon he steals out, accoutered in a black stock and shabby laced 
surtout, a remnant of happier days; and after calling at the 
coffee-house to know if there are any letters or messages for him, 
he takes a turn upon the pavé, carefully avoiding, however, the 
savory steam from George’s, lest it should raise a rebellion in his 
stomach his pocket could'nt pacify. Next, perhaps, he saunters 
to Tattersal’s, and after cheapening horses, he well knows his next 
five years pay would'nt purchase, he struts into the Park and 
contemplates the Achilles, looks big and tee up his false collar 
as he decyphers the inscription. ‘Then suddenly recollecting that 
the air may sharpen an appetite already of the keenest, he returns 
eastward, and sneaks about half-past five o'clock into some ob- 
scure eating-house, where he dines for a shilling, flirts with the 
waiting-maid, and doses over the newspaper. ‘Thence he ad- 
journs to Offley’s, or the Cyder Cellar, and sulks out the rest of the 
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evening over a cigar or a glass of Geneva, for both it would be 
too expensive to indulge in. At length, cnnwyé and overcome 
with spleen, he retires supperless to his solitary attic, finds his 
tailor’s bill upon the table, and throwing himself upon his uneasy 
couch, dreams all night of duns, attorneys letters, and the King’s 
Bench; visions, alas ! which, contrary to the usual mode of in- 
terpretation, are but too often verified. Such, Magennis, is the 
fate of many a fine fellow, who, hopeless of relief, and excluded 
from the only sphere he is able or ambitious to excel in, becomes 
careless in his person, loose in his principles, and vulgar in his 
habits: 
* To honour lost—confirmed a perfect sot, 
He knows no heav'n beyond a porter pot.” 

But reverse the picture—suppose the same individual still in the 
service, suppose him actively employed, useful to the community, 
and burning to disunguish himself. At day-break :— 

Mag.—Sure the bugle rouses him—trela—trela—trcla—la—la 
—la, and up he starts, boys, as keen as a huntsman, mikes a 
toilet, or no toilet, what matter ? and snatches a hasty morsel, if 
he can get it. ‘Then the confusion around, what's so delightful ? 
horses saddling, mules loading, arms jingling, and knapsacks 
yacking! then the colonel hurries the adjutant, the iia 
Suavies the officers, the officers hurry the serjeants, and the | 
sérjeants hurry the men. At length you fall in, reports are 
collected, the regiment moves into the line of march, and in ten 
minutes you're on the advance. Well, the mornine’s fine, the 
sun rises glorious, the air is bracing, the scenery novel, and the 
enemy near. ‘There's hope in every step, excitement in every 
breeze; victory, like a sweet smiling angel, reigns in your 
imagination, and you resolve to die with glory, or live with dis- 
tinction. Presently you halt in some delicious spot, arms are 
piled, and the men ordered to cook while they ve the opportunity. 
Immediately all is bustle, some run for wood, some for water, 
others suspend the camp kettles, and m a few mmutes the meat 
is on the fire. In the mean time you improve your toilet, smoke 
your cigar, and discuss the probability of an carly engagement, 
or retire, maybe, to some convenient nook and write to the girl 
of your heart, and the friends you’ve left behind you. Ona 
sudden, pop—pop—pop—is heard. Oh! ’tis the sweetest music ! 
and in a twinkling every man is on the alert—draws his sword or 
examines his priming. All is silence and expectation. You 
might hear a pin drop; the roar of musquetry is repeated. You 
scarce draw breath, and your heart beats higher. Ah! who is 
this tearing down the hill yonder, with his blue surtout and 
waving plume? “tis Lord F—— S$ , the Duke's favourite 
aide-de-camp, on whom he chiefly relies, and in all great 
emergencies invariably confides. Tis 1.0 trifle, let me tell you, 
brings Aim amongst you. You may sce how it is by his gesture 
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and action, and that brigade of artillery there, rattling up to the 
front. Yes! the enemy are certainly driving in the picquets, and 
a general engagement is at hand. <Arrah! make your wills, 
boys! for by the blessing of heaven, you’ve all an excellent chance 
of being knocked on the head before nightfall. ‘* Forward in 
double quick !” cries the colonel—with all pleasure in life, my 
darling—and in a jiffy you gain the brow of the hill, and the 
Lanp oF Street lies before you. There's a scene! there's a 
prospect, lads! talk of your lakes and your Tempés, your Killar. 
neys, and your Blarneys! where's a coup d'ail, Td like to know, 
equal to this? every hedge bristles with bayonets; every heiglit 
with cannon. Forty thousand musquets already inundate 
the vale; immense masses are still pouring down, and every 
copse, field, pasture, and orchard as far as the eye can carry you, 
groans with it’s iron harvest. Now stand to your arms, lads— 
stand to your arms! no nonsense, if you please; the flash from 
that battery opposite, is the signal for spurt, and by the powers 
—ah! that was a close shave! the shot missed you, ‘ts true, 
but it has disabled the tall serjeant that covered you, and gone 
smack through the colours. Faith! ’tis no affair of outposts now ; 
the artillery on both sides have opened—bullets begin to whisile 
—there’s a general tuning of instruments, and crash ! the concert 
commences. Smother and confusion succeeds. Every man 
minds his own business, and never busies himself about his 
neighbour. Your position though gets mighty hot—them devils 
on the hill yonder have got your range toa T. ‘They rake you 
front and rear, the surgeon has no sinecure, I see, wi. something 
must be done. Ah! here’s Wellington! heaven bless his long 
nose—he’s an Irishman every inch of him—his eagle eye has 
caught your situation, and he flies like an arrow to relieve you. 
‘“You must charge, lads! three cheers and at ’em!” huzza! 
huzza! huzza! and down you rush by the powers! lke another 
Niagara—sweep the whole valley, ant push within point blank 
of the assaulting battery. Now comes the tug, now comes the 
tug. Shots fly like hail, and men fail like rabbits. Grape and 
cannister get mighty familiar with yous and in a short space you 
find yourself senior officer, with a shot through your sword arm, 
and the whole corps in confusion. Only rally ’em now, and 
you're a made man; hurra! boys! Ict us see who'll be first in 
the battery, and the devil take the hindermost !—Bravo! you've 
got the breast-work ; another push, and by St. Patrick—victoria ! 
victoria! they run! they run! the whole army follow up your 
success—the enemy are repulsed in all directions, and a een 
victory is the consequence. His Grace thanks you publicly on 
the field—recommends you in the despatch—and in the next 
army-list you’ve the satisfaction of findmg your name among the 
field officers, with a K. C. B. tacked to the end of it. Oh! who 
would not be a soldier, boys! 
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Enter Chipchase. 

Or a sailor either by the powers! what news, my jewel ? 

Chip.—Astonishing ! I’ve pad my tailor. 

Mag.—lIf ever— 

Stan.—How surprised he must have been. 

-Chip.—He was; but this is the age of wonders. Ships go 
without sails, and soldiers turn methodists. Rich men become 
authors, and authors become rich. Nay, I did hear that an 
attorney the other day actually refused a six and eight-pence— 

Mag.—Bother ! 

Stan.— Have you seen the doctor ? 

Chip.—He's coming—and in high dudgeon, I promise you. 

Enter Waiter with grog. 

Thank you, Sam—had ha! ha! he vows vengeance against 
us for running off the other night. 

Mag.—I| vote for cutting him. He’s theatrical mad, and some 
of these days— 

Stan.—Hush ! he’s here. 

Enter Doctor. 
Bows stiffly to the company—lights his cigar, and seals himself 
apart. 
Mag.—Come, tip us a song, Stanley. 
-San.—With pleasure. 


Sonc.—Slanley. 
Land of the olive! arouse ye! awaken ! 
Let thy sons from this slumber ignoble be shaken ! 
Let the standard of freedom float light in the breeze 
From famed Matagorda to proud Pyrenees ! 
Shall bigotry still its fell fetters impose ? 
That hydra of discord—that source of thy woes ! 
Shall Gallia’s base legions defile thee again, 
And Iberia with Albion have conquer’d in vain ? 
Oh! think of Munduca, Lequitio, Barossa, 
Estella, Busaco, Madrid, Saragossa ! 
Oh ! think of Romana, the good, and the brave ! 
Did he die a dastard? did he live a slave? 
Then arouse ye ! awaken! ’tis Mina implores ! 

._ Ay, Mina, an exile and far from your shores ; 

?Tis Mina commands—who has fought—who has slain— 
Who has led ye before—who will lead ye again ! 


Chip.— What do you think of that, doctor ? 

Doc.— Pshaw ! 

All.—Ha! ha! ha! 

Mag.—Don't be sulky, man! we were engaged t’other night, 
and could'nt stay. 

Stan.—So we've lost little Knight, I find. 

Doc.—The finest artist, Sir! did you ever see his Sim? his 
Sim in Wild Oats? oh! it was nature, Sir—perfect nature— 
Emery never went beyond it—never, Sir! every look,. tone, 
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movement was in keeping, and the illusion complete.* But it 
was not in characters of this description alone that Knight ex- 
celled. He pourtrayed the mean, fawning, hypocritical usurer,+ 
with nearly equal ability. There was cent. per cent. in 
every wrinkle ; and if he had ventured into the King’s Bench, he 
would have been ducked to a certainty. In smart dapper :-r- 
vants too, he was highly entertaining, full of bustle a spirit, 
and always dashed through his part as if he was pleased with it 
himself,-and determined to aie his audience so too. Really, 
it’s impossible to speak, Magennis, if you keep singing so. 

Mag.—Push on, my darling, it’s a way I have. 

Stan.—What sort of character did Knight bear in private, 
doctor ? 

Doc.—Oh! excellent, Sir—excellent! He was a model to his 
profession. Domestic in his habits, and studious in his pursuits. 
No man delighted more in the socicty of his family, or watched 
over it’s interests with greater solicitude. With respect to his 
art, he was a perfect enthusiast, a sort of Gerard Dow, Sir. He 
never suffered the slightest point to escape him, but would finish, 
and finish, and finish again, and never be satisfied. This ac- 
counts for the effect he continually produced in the most insipid 
parts, especially in farces. Provided the author gave him sitwa- 
tion it was sufficient. He never failed, never, Sir, but invariably 
—at least you might change the air, Magennis. 

Mag.—How do you like that? it’s from the Freischiitz. 

Chip.— (interposing.) — Gentlemen. 

Doc.—(resting himsel/.)~—It's excessively ill-bred. 

Mag.— Then why does he— 

Stan.—Hush ! 

Chip.—Poor Incledon ! he’s gone too, it seems. 

Doc.—I could tell you an anecdote of him—of him and Cooke, 
Sir,—the great George Frederick ! but at presentt—(glunces at 
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* Indeed, the pathos displayed by Kuight in this character, has frequently 
caused a whole scene to be encored, a circumstance unparalleled in the 
annals of the drama, and however absurd such a custom may be, it is 
nevertheless, a strong proof of the powers of the comedian. 

+ Witness his Silky in the Road to Ruin, 

{ The anecdote alluded to is as follows :—Cooke and Incledon, after play- 
ing at the Richmond Theatre, retired to the Star and Garter to sup together, 
The convivial habits of these Aistrzonics are well known; but soker as Incledon 
was, he was by no means a match for George Frederick, and accordingly was 
the first who felt inclined to retire from the contest, and exclaim, “ hold! 
enough !”’ “ Sit ye down, Charley! sit ye down, man,” said Cocke, “ we'll 
have another bottle.” “ No no, my dear fellow— tis late—’tis late—besides 
I've to sing before the king and ¢’e queen to-morrow night, you know, at 
Covent Garden The a-tre, and must be careful of my voice, so good night— 
good night.”? “ Phoo! phoo! sit ye down, man—sit ye down. | tell you 
we'll have another bottle.’ “ Impossible, my dear fellow, impossible. I’ve 
to sing before the king and the queen, and—” “ Sit ye down, I say—sit ye 
down, Your voice! by heaven! ‘tis harmony! the music of the spheres, 
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Magennis,) good evening, lads, (looking at watch) I shall be in 
time for Oberon. Exit. 

All.—Ha! ha! ha! 

Mag.—1 shall certainly call him out if he continues to pester 
us. 
Chip.—(looking over newspaper)—Yoor Hughes Ball! they 
quiz him unmercifully. 

Stan.— Was'nt Mercandotti at Cadiz, Magennis ? 

Mag.—To be sure, with F » you know—her father, as it 
turns out. That Spanish girl who followed G——, was re- 


markably like her. Poor G ! he fell like a fine fellow as 
he was at Vittoria. 


Chip.—You'd sharp work there ? 

Stan.— You may say that. It was the first affair of conse- 
quence I was concerned in. To be sure, we had a slight 
skirmish at Osman, on the 19th, but nothing to speak of. On the 
2ist. however, things began to look serious. We were ordered 
to leave our tents standing, and the baggage in the rear, a sure 
sien that work was cut out for us, and there would be wings 
upon the green* before evening. It was then I began to reflect 
on on the profession I had chosen, and the responsibility it 
imposed upon me. I had now to discharge it’s most import- 
ant duties, to fulfil them to the best of my ability, and above 
all, to face for the first time, that enemy I had so long, so 











Sir ! and another bottle."— “ Upon my soul! now—’’ “ Here! waiter!” 
“TI tell you I—” “Well, sing me the Storm first—the Storm, my bully 
boy!” “No no, not to-night, my dear fellow—not to-night.’ “ Come, 
Cease rude boreas—”’ “ Impossible! I've to sing before the king and the 
queen, and—"” You wont, then?” “ Not to-night, good bye—good 
bye.” “ You shall though, Charley—you ska? sing me the Storm before 
morning,” said Cooke; and Incledon retired. He had not been long asleep, 
however, before he was awoke by two constables, who, approaching the bed, 
immediately seized him. “ Hands off!” vociferated our vocalist, as soon as 
passion permitted him to speak. “ Hands off, I say! what do you mean, ye 
rascals 2’? “Come, come, no nonsense; bless you! we knows the whole.” 
“ The whole!” “ Ay, so put on your things quietly, Muster Smith, and come 
with us.” Muster Smith! Im Charles Incledon, ye villains! Charles 
Incledon, sirrah! the native vocalist! I've to sing before ¢he king and fhe 
queen to-morrow night, and unless you bundle this instant—* “TI tell you 
it won’t do, we knows you. Charles Incledon, indeed! ha! ha! ha! that’s 
a good one, aint it, Sam? What! I suppose you did’nt rob that there poor 
woman of her bundle this here blessed morning, upon the green yonder,” 
“ TI tell you I'm Charles Incledon--my friend George Srodacies Cooke is now 
in the house, and will tell you the same.” “ Muster Cooke! why, that's the 
gentleman as informed against you. Howsomdever, if you’re Charles Incle- 
don, you can sing the Storm, you know.’ “ To be sure, I can, ye scoundrels 
—to be sure I can sing the Storm indeed! only stand aside, and I'll soon—”’ 
so saying, he cleared his pipes, and in this situation poured forth this celebrated 
ditty, with his usual pathos and power, at the conclusion of which, Cooke 
thrust his head from behind the curtain, and saying with a sneer, “ J told you 
you shoul sing the Storm before morning, Charley,” \eft him to his repose, 
* Cant phrase for death, 
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ardently desired to encounter. To these, other thoughts suc- 
ceeded. Thoughts of home, kindred friends. My mother’s 
parting look came fresh into my memory, and when I reflected 
how soon its forebodings might be verified, I confess it unmanned 
me. A man may boast as he will, he may say, as I have heard 
many, that he would rather go imto action, than sit down to 
breakfast, but— | 

Mag.—All fudge, my darling, all fudge. No man ever went 
into the field yet, who did’nt feel a kind of a sort of a—He'll do 
his duty though, for all that. ° 

Chip.—To be sure, the desire for sport, you know. 

Stan.—lIs sure to predominate, and it was under the influence 
of this feeling, that I marched on with the most feverish im- 
patience. Every minute seemed an hour, every league a dozen, 
the shortest halt was torture, and I am sure J consigned the 
artillery to old Nick at least a thousand times whenever they 
dalived us. At length, after the most tedious march I ever 
made, we reached the wished-for point, and halted about nine m 
the morning on the heights above Gamara, a small village occupied 
by the enemy, and forming the extreme right of his position. 
His picquets were posted in the cornfield that separated us, while 
in the village and country beyond, large masses of infantry were 
plainly distinguishable. We were now ordered to hide our 
numbers, while a Spanish brigade deseznded and dislodged the 
enemy, a movement I contrived to witness, being very anxious, 
as you may imagine, to scan the foe, and obtain a specimen of 
his powers. It was a pretty sight to see the skirmishers retiring 
sialndiy through the corn, turning every now and then to dis- 
charge their rifles, and at length amalgamating with the main 
body. 

Chip.—Did the attack succeed ? 

Stan.—No, I should have been surprised if it had. The 
wonder is not that the Spaniards were so constantly defeated, 
but that they should in a single instance have succeeded. Indi- 
vidually, they’re brave— | 

Meg.—Oh ! as lions, Sir—as lions. Sure they only wanted 
arms, pay, discipline, and officers to make the finest troops in the 
world, Sir. In petty, irregular warefare now, they were just 
the thing, and as Guerrillas—poor Mina! here's better luck 
to him. 

Chip.—Then the Dons were repulsed ? 

Stan.—They were, Sir, and pursued with great loss to the 
very verge of our position. A momentary triumph, however,— 
the enemy had no reason to boast of it. Whether they had no 
idea we were up, or underrated our numbers, I cannot determine, 
but certain it is, they seemed panic-struck at our appearance, and 
without waiting to exchange a single shot, or offer the slightest 
resistance, fled with as much precipitation as the Spaniards had 
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before. Ere they could recover themselves, the post was won. 
We had pushed them completely beyond Gamara and established 
ourselves. 

Chip.—They rallied no doubt? 

Stan.—Oh! almost immediately, Sir—almost immediately ; 
and during the rest of the day made repeated and desperate efforts 
to dislodge us, but finding them vain, and that the centre and left 
wing of their army were in full retreat, they desisted at nightfall, 
and left usin peaceable possession of our conquest. T can scarce 
define my feelings throughout the business. ‘The charge from the 
heights was a perfect frolic, at least on our parts, ha! ha! ha! I 
shall never forget 1t—never, Sir! our leading platoons, you must 
know, fell, from over-eagerness, into a hollow lane—aye, six or 
seven feet deep, at Jeast; those, who followed, fell upon them 
again, and so on, till the most whimsical confusion ensued. 
Luckily, the enemy were too much alarmed to take advantage of 
it, otherwise the accident might have been serious. Indeed, as 
it was, they sent in a few random shots among us, but nothing to 
speak of, Sir—nothing to speak of. 

Mag.—They shewed you some sport though, I take it, when 
they attempted to regain the village ? 

Stan.—Aye, faith! then came the tug, Sir! beyond ihe bridge 
at the opposite end of Gamara stood a small oratory pierced with 
loop-holes, from which the French tirailleurs annoyed us ex- 
ceedingly. Our company was, In consequence, commanded to 
dislodge them. Thrice did we push across, to the very threshold 
of the building, and as often were we driven back with immense 
loss. Fresh troops on both sides were continually brought up ; 
incredible efforts were made, and the fight waged with uncommon 
fury. I remember a French general, a tremendous fine fellow 
certainly, on a grey charger, and covered with orders. He was 
eminently conspicuous, and displayed the greatest gallantry, 
Poor fellow! when we came to clear a passage for the artiller 
in the evening, he was found beneath a mountain of slain, alk 
inanimate, useless, bereft of honours, and condemned to rot. 
But still his brow was bent, his eye unquenched, his hand still 
grasped the bloody fragment of. his sabre, and he was terrible 
even in death. You had sharper work though, on the right, 
Magennis ; the affair at Gamara was a mere skirmish to it. 

Mag.—Maybe so. I was disabled the first fire, and know 
mighty little about it. ‘They put me upon a horse in the even- 
ing, | remember, and led me into the town, and such a scene !— 
Oh! murder! murder !—sure if I were to live the thousand 
years the Spaniards were always wishing me, I'd never for- 
get it. 

Chip.—Great slaughter, I suppose ? 

Mag.—Y ou never saw the like! bothered as I was —my cursed 
wound troubling me—J could’nt help minding it. On all sides 
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lay men, and horses, and caissons, and carriages, and papers, and 
cannon, and musquets, and wine casks, and the Lord knows what 
beside, Sir, all mixed up together in the most diabolical confusion 
imaginable. Here you might catch a glimpse at some rascally 
sculker, stealing along from corpse to corpse, like a hungry wolf, 
while the crows and other birds of prey careered around him. 
There, the dead, the dying and the iceden lay in horrible con- 
fraternity ; an intoxicated Englishman, perhaps, embracing a 
deceased Frenchman, holding a canteen to Vis livid lips, and curs- 
ing him for a milksop because he would'nt drink. Dollars, too, 
were as plenty as blackberries. Many a soldier’s wife made her for- 
tune that evening, and had reason to bless the good-looking day that 
King Joseph scampered off, and left his military chest behind him. 
One of our Hussars—ha! ha! ha! I can see the impudent 
scoundrel ; sure he staggered up to me with his haversack full 
of specie. “ D— y—e—!” says he, “ you were in the action 
here, you son of a » and thurst his fist full of cash into my 
hand. If I had but had him at the halberds! sure a brace of 
five and twenties would'nt have satisfied me. 
Enter Waiter with supper. 
Chip.—Now lads— (They fall to—scene closes.) 








GONDOLA SONG, &c. 


ADAPTED TO THE MUSIC OF “f GIOVINETTO CAVALIER,’ IN THE 
OPERA OP “‘ IL CROCIATO IN EGITTO.’’ 


LINGER still sweet evening light, 
Leave thy radiance on the tide ; 

Linger, till the lamp of night 
Comes our Gondola to guide. 


On the water’s dim wide waste, 
Here in loneliness we roam ; 

Haste, ye favouring breezes, haste, 
Lingering twilight guide us home. 


DvETTO. 


Hark! from far the vesper bell, 
Waning evening comes to tell. 


TRIO. 


Ah! ’tis the welcome signal hour, 
That woos — ¢ to thy ¢ Lady’s bow’r. 
Ply then the oar—speed to the shore— 
Haste, while yet the signal calls, 
Haste, ere misty night-gloom falls. 
META. 
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THE GERMAN DRAMA, No. 1. 


THE present article is intended to be introductory to a series of notices 
of the most popular works of the German Tragic Poets, exemplifying their 
beauties and faults by translated specimens. Our remarks will, however, 
be confined to those plays which (though celebrated in Germany). are 
scarcely known to English readers ; and we shall also omit all mention of 
those already noticed by a writer in a cotemporary periodical work. We 
have chosen for the subject of the present article, the fearful «* Twenty- 
fourth of February”? of Werner ; unquestionably the first tragic poet of 
Germany after Schiller and Guéthe. 

The Twenty-fourth of February. A Tragedy. By F.L.Z. Werner. 

This is really “* a poem of horror ;’’ as the author himself emphatically 
styles it. Ina prologue, which is a curious specimen of German mysticism, 
he tells us ainong other things still more unintell:gible, that it was 
woven in the mght,”? and that “ it sounded in his ear like the shrieking 
of owls.” The owls certainly make a considerable figure in the piece ; 
probably to make up for the lack of other dramatis persone, of whom 
there are only three, and to whom the author has given the harmopious 
names of Kutz Kurath, Trude, and Kurt. The story of this tragedy is 
that of the ** Fatal Curiosity’” of Lillo; but the darkness of that story is 
deepened by the artful accumulation of all those circumstances of horror, 
which the German knows so well to discover and to use.* As if the 
speakers in this drama of guilt and terror were not fearful enough, the 
author has conjured together animate and inanimate things; the owl and 
the hooded crow ; the knife crus'ed with blood; and even the melancholy 
and ceaseless sound of the cottage clock; to contribute their aid to the 
main effect; to darken the gloom of hell, in which the actors in this 
pantomime of horror are enveloped. 

In a cottage far removed from the abodes of men, amidst the wildest 
and most desolate scenery of Switzerland, dwell a peasant and his wife, 
over whom a curse has hung from generation to generation. The effects 
of this curse overshaded their whole existence ; but its most terrible ac- 
complishment is always reserved for the Twenty-fourth of February. 
The play opens with the twenty-eighth anniversary of this fearful visitation, 
Kunz (the husband) is gone to the neighbouring town of Lenk, to implore 


the forbearance of his cruel creditors; and Trude (his wife) is discovered’ 


siiting in her solitary cottage, of which the only furniture is an arm chair, 
a wooden clock, a scythe, and a knife. The clock strikes eleven :— 


Trude. Eleven—and Kunz not here! And yet ’tis long 
Since he went hence to Lenk. How the storm howls! 
It comes from the westward. Sure the evil one 
Is throwing one glacier at another's head, 
Just as Kunz threw his knife... . merciful God ! 
What thought is that? .... Yes ’tis about the time, 
The very month in which his father died. 





* The German writers produce also great effects by their strictness to costume 
and localities. In the ,resent tragedy, for example, the descriptions of Swiss 


one are more minute and true, than if a professed tourist had indited 
em. 
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THE GERMAN DRAMA. 


*Tis long ago... . . and yet I shudder still 
Whene'er I think on't .... still my busband comes not ! 
God! should an avalanche have buried him ! 
—Nothing but guilt and misery is here ! 
—Nor food nor fite—our cruel creditors 
Have left us nothing. Oh my heart is bursting! 
The curse is fearfully accomplished. Otheis 
Have sons—but our’s—driven forth into the world, 
Red with a sister’s blood, and with the curse 
Of an accursed father on his soul. 
—But he is in his grave—would I were with him ! 
—I ll try to sing—they say it drives away | 
The evil spirit. 
(She Sins.) 
“ Why does your brand drop red with blood, 
Edward, Edward ? 
Why does your brand drop red with blood, 
Edward ? 
O I have slain my falcon good, 
Mother, Mother ! 
O Ihave slain my falcon good, 
8 Alas, and woe is me. O!" 
An ugly song —it has a foolish burden. 
— Brr! brr !—What sound is that ? There’s some one knocking 
Outside the window; it must be my husband. 
; (Sh? opens the windvw.) 
Faugh ! ‘tis an owl that’s clinging to the window: 
The storm has driven it here for shelter. Look 
How it glares on me with round fiery eyes ! 
Away, toul bird !—"T'is gone; but as it flew 
It seemed to shriek, “ Come with me !” 
(She sits down at her whe:l.) 
I have heard 
That owls bode funerals—would that mine were come ! 
—Here, on the Gemmi, ‘tis so solitary !— 
All round there’s neither house, nor trace of life ! 
When winter comes, all others quit the heights 
For the securer valley—only we, 
As if the mountain spirits enchained us here, 
Are left alone, to bitterness of heart 
—I ll chaunt some ditty to beguile the time. 
S.e Sings.) 
“ While the peasant was a peasant-lad, 
He led his oxen to plough ; 
And if but a frock ah a hat he had, 
He thought himself rich enow. 
A hat and a feather upon his head, 
A frock all bound with ribbons red— 
The peasant is but a peasant-lad,” &c. 
Merciful Jesus! 'tisthe very air | 
My husband whistled, whetting the scythe that—(knoeking) Hark ! 
A knocking —shall I open ?. (runs to the door.) ’Lis my husband ! 


Kunz now enters, covered with snow, and in place of consolation, brings 
his wife the sentence of the magistrate of the Canton, which condemus 
them to the forfeiture of the little they possess, and to prison. This sen- 
tence is carefully given at length and in the forms, and Trude, in reading 
it, does not spare us a single comma, Kunz declares his resolution not 
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to survive the disgrace of a prison, and his wife therevpon hints that there 
is acertain rich and drunken neighbour of their’s whom Kunz might 
easily rob that night; taking his mouev, however, merely by way of lciete 
Kunz, instead of following this excellent advice, bursts out into reproaches 
on his wife, remwuding her that he has been a soldier, and that he can 

either rob nor beg. ‘Trude, who had just recommended robbing, iow 
by an easy transition, advises praying; but Kunz tells her that “he cares 
not pray, e’er since the old man died. However he takes down the Bible, 
and a paper falis out, on which is written * ‘he ‘Twenty-fourth of Febru- 
ary, Cristopher Kuruth, my father, aged 74, died at midnight of ——” 
the sign of the cross is placed afier these words :-— . 


Kunz. Look at that cross ? Think’st thou ’tis large enough 

To hide the malediction ? 
Trude. Oh I shudder ! 
Kunz. What day is this ? 
Trude. Oh, all is o’er for us! 
Kunz. Give me the judgment. 

Now all is clear to me! 

_ ( Takes the sentence of the tribuna’, and reads, 
Leuk, 24th February.) 

Trude. And to mealso! 


After this follows a piece of powerful writing, mingled with some of 
the extravagance of the German school, and interspersed with some 
vigorous touches of description, which at once give a reality and interest 
to the scene, and heighten, by their sombre and melancholy colouring, 
the gloom and terror of the emotions which are represented as overshading 
the soul of the speaker :— 


Kunz. Listen! this evening as I came from Leuk, 

I gained the road, which winding up the mountain, 
Twines like a serpent. — Wife, thou huew'et me bold, 
Fearing but shame. Besides, that self same road 
I’ve climb a thousand times, by night and day. 

This day, however, as I passed along 

That endless ridge of rocks, I felt—how tell it ?— 
A—restlessness—and all my by-past life 

Seemed imaged to me in those deep ravines, 

Of which I sought the end, but found it not. 

I seemed as in a troubled dream—at last 

I reached the mountain top,—and from its height 
Looked down into the murky vale below: 

There all was black and gloomy—like my conscience. 
I wound along the western road, and there 

Lifting my eyes, I saw through the snow-drift 

The Lammern glacier, diadem’d with snow. 

But, as I gazed, the glacier changed, and wore 

My father’s form and features, as he sat 

There—in that very chair—all dead and blue ! 
That fatal day smote again on my heart ! 

I felt the grinding of the hangman's axe !— 

The clouds divided, and grew red—they yawn’d 
As if hell’s furnace gaped to swallow me! 

—I fled for fear, and reached the Daubensee,— 

It was all frozen, like my blood. My life 

Seemed wasting like the light within my lantern. 
Suddenly, with a horrid cry, a crow, 
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Of those that haunt the lake, flew to my lantern, 
And fastened on it, uttering such fearful shrieks 
As my dead father uttered ere he died.— 

Then with his yellow beak—ay, the foul colour 


Of that knife’s haft— (pointing to the knife)—he struck the glass,~ it 
sounded 


Just like the whetting of ascythe.—Wife! Wife! 
For the first time, I trembled like an infant. 

Oh, then, the curse sunk down upon my soul !— 
It shuts me out from heaven. 


At this moment a knocking is heard, and Kurt, the long-lost and 
accursed son of an accursed father, enters. He has returned, after many 
an adventure to the abode of his parents, and comes to relieve their 
misery with the wealth which he has amassed in distant regions. Tle re- 
solves, however, not to disclose his history till he has discovered whether 
his father has withdrawn his malediction ; and, finding that he is not re- 
cognized, he introduces himself as a wandering voyager, and demands 
shelter for the night. This is readily accorded; but Kunz gently hints 
that his guest, in sharing his cott:ge, must share also its cold and hunger. 
Kurt, hereupon, opens his wallet, and places on the table an excellent 
supper of ham, cold fowls, sausages, a pasty, a couple of bottles of good 
wine, and a flask of genuine Kerschenwasser. The three then sit com- 
fortably down to supper; and Kurt first awakes the wonder of his parents 
by pronouncing their names. He then asks for a knife—and the fatal 
knife, rusted with blood is given him. Of this he also appears to know 
the terrible history, and refuses it with shuddering. At last Kunz, having 
drank a little too freely, begins to grow inquisitive about his guest’s his- 
tory; and though no great conjuror himself, hints his belief that his son 
is one. Kurt replies, that if he wishes to hear Ais story, he must set the 
example by relating his own. Hereupon Kunz informs his guest that his 
father formerly kept the inn of Schwarrbach—that the old gentleman was 
a little choleric in his temper that he set himself against his son’s mar- 
riage with the daughter of the parson of the parish, and this for no better 
reason than that neither she nor her lover had any means of livelihood. 
They married, however, in secret; and this affectionate father, it seems, 
amused himself daily with scolding his daugliter-in-law, calling her the 
priest's bastard, and other names equally elegant—all which rankles in the 
bosom of Kunz, though he suffers in silence. At length, one night, (the 
24th of February, 1776—for the author is very exact as to dates,) Kunz 
returns from a village festival heated with wine. He finds the old gentle- 
man at his favourite employment of scolding ; but he conceals the bitter- 
ness of his soul under as bitter a gaiety. He takes his scythe :— 


Kunz. Father (said I) the grass will soon be grown; 

My scythe, I think, wants whetting. Since you find words, 
rit find you musicto them, Then I whistled 
This foolish song :— 

* A hat anda feather upon his head, 

“ A frock all bound with ribbons red” — 

The old man foamed with rage, 

Stamped with his feet-—menaced my wife with blows.* 





* In the original, the wrath of Kunz is excited by his worthy father’s be- 
stowing upon Trude an epithet not to be quoted. 
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—This struck right on my heart—I could not bear it: — 
This knife—this instrument of hell—wherewith 
My scythe I whetted, was within my hand— 
I turned it at his head—yes, had it reached him 
It might have slain him—but it touched him not: 
Say, l'rude, thou saw'st it—did it reach him ? 
Trude. No. 
Kunz. The old man’s wrath rose higher—he grew blue! 
“ Curses on thee and thine !” he cried in fury— 
(My child was not yet born—but as he sat 
‘There—in that chair—he howled forth in his madness) — 
“ My blood for ever be on thee and thine! 
“ Curses on thee and on thy children! Be ye 
“ Murderers for ever, as ye are to-day !"” 
Then the fit struck him, and he fell there—dead ! 

The following is equally powerful :— 

Kunz. My father was a choleric man; and he, 
Perchance, had done a deed as dark as mine. 
I do remember, when I was a boy, 
My father told me, that when he was young 
He had seized his father by the hair, and struck him. 
For me, I only flung the knife at mine : 
He died, ’tis true—but was it J that killed him ? 
He was far gone in years. ‘They say. whene'er 

_ Ason has smote his father, that the hand 

Wherewith he smote him, waives above his grave. 
’Tis false—I've often seen my father’s grave— 
Here the long grass grows—but no hand is seen ! 

Kunz then relates that, from the hour of his father’s death, every 
thing seems stamped with his dying curse ; his heritage is buried under 
falling avalanches, his fields become sterile, his caitle perish; sudden 
poverty comes over him like a whirlwind, and every succeeding 24th of 
February is marked by some calamity more hideous than the last. His 
wife gives him a son, and five years after a lovely daughter; but, when 
the girl is two years old, the boy, having seen his mother kill a fowl, takes 
the knife which lay on the ground—tiat fatal knife—and imitating, in 
childish play, the action of his mother, slays the far infant. The boy is 
too young to be judged or punished by a human tribunal: but his fatber, 
in his agony, curses him with a fearful curse, and drives him forth alone 
and helpless into the world. 

Kurt now tells his story—and passing slightly over the fratricide he had 
involuntarily committed, relates his flight to Paris, where he entered into 
the service of a captain of the Swiss Guards. He gives a spirited and 
poetical sketch of the convulsions which then agitaied the city ; and, to 
try his father’s heart, he interweaves, with the story of the massacre of his 
countrymen, the fate of the unfortunate Kurt, whom he represents to have 
died in his arms. That terrible night, which witnessed the massacre of 
the Swiss Guards, he contrives to save his master, with whom he retires 
from the agitations of the capital to America, where he amasses tiie wealth 
with whichhe is now returned to the land and the habitation of his fatners. 
Even in the New World his heart still turned to Switzerland—but this 
morceau is too characteristic of German tragedy to be given in any words 
but those of the author :— 

Kurt, I turned towards my country : there I felt 

My sins would be forgiven me ; aad I heard 
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In the far distance, voices of her lakes, ’ 

And of her mighty torrents, saying, “ Come !” 

Her very Glaciers melted, as in tears, 

And cried “Come! come!” The sweet bells of the herd 
Among the Alps were sounding joyfully : 

They spoke peace to my soul—and they said, “ Come !” 
A star arose to guide me from the New 

To the Old World, And here I am at last ! 


This is eminently German, and an example of their besetting sin—a 
straining after great effects, which is always sure to plunge them in mys- 
ticism and absurdity. Here are lakes, cascades, bells, and stars, repre- 
sented as shouting across the Atlantic an invitation to a vagabond boy to 
return to his father’s hovel at Schwarrbach !* 

Afier this Kunz gives his guest a gentle hint that it is time to go to bed, 
and points to the sinall cabinet in which he is to sleep. ‘The scene 
which follows is very vigorous; and the emotions of tenderness that 
swell the bosom of the repentant and returning son, are be«utifully and 


powerfully contrasted with the terrors and remorse that agitate the soul of 
the curse-stricken father : 


Kurt (in the cabinet.) Once more my father’s roof is over me ! 
hat home which gave me birth. Now break my staff! 
My wanderings are over....and oh curse ! 
Turn from my house and heart! “Twas here—even here— 
Where, yet a child, | calmly sunk to rest, 
Lull’d by the shepherd’s pipes among the hills. ' 
That golden dream is fled ! 
Trude en ). He speaks of gold! | 
Kurt. What spell came over me, and chained my lips, 
Still as I would have said—* Behold your son !” 
I longed to shed into my father s bosom 
‘Tears—not of sorrow. But hell seemed to raise 
A barrier-wall between us, and I could not. 
Trude (as she ‘ies down on her pallet of straw.) Who may this stranger be ? 
He is so gentle ! 
Kunz. Yes, he seems so to thee. But didst thou mark 
The sparkling, restless eye—the hurried tread ? 
Woman, I marked them. I have seensuch men 
In battle-fields; and in their glaring eyes, 
And quick unquiet step, youknow the fiend 
Burnt in their bosoms, and consumed their life ; 
And they run to and fro, but find no rest. 
Trude (falling as/eep). God give him rest, at that most fearful hour 
en soul and body part. 
Kunz. I would say, Amen ! 
But the words choak me......Must it beever so? 
Kurt (in the cabinet). Leave me not, God of Peace, tossed in the whirlwind 
Of my own thoughts! Let not the fearful image 





* A parallel to this, and to.ail the worst faults of the Germans, may be 
found in Mr. Wordsworth. That worthy person, in a memorable passage of 
the Excursion, thus speaketh of a bleating mountain :— 

———. “ List, I heard 
From yon huge breast of rock, a solemn bleat : 
Again ! as from the mountain's heart} 
The solemn bleat appeared to come, &c.” 
The Excursion, Book iv. 
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Of mine involuntary crime thus haunt me !....Spirit 
Of my young innocent sister, who even now, 
Per ps. dost bend on me thy pitying eyes, 
And shed st upon my frozen heart a dew 
Of sweet and sacred tears......descend and bless me ! ail 
Thank God! ‘The ice melts, and my tears are flowing ! 
Kunz (looking at the clock.) ‘Tis almost midnight, When that moving 


finger 
Shall mark to-morrow’'s noon, I shall be — 
Trude — ). Ah! 
Kunz. Even there she rests not. This is a house of horror. 


That stranger— shall he on/y sleep in peace ? 
—Had I his gold....What thought of blood is that 
The demon haunts me with ? 
Trude (asleep.) ‘“ Why does thy brand drop red with blood, Edward ?” 
Kunz. She sings in sleeping —'tis most wild and fearful. 
Trude (as eep.) “ Oh! Ihave slain my falcon good.” 
Kunz. She dreams some frightful dream —I must awake her. 
Trude (asleep.) “’Tis that which makes my sword so red.”’ 
Kunz. ‘Trude, wake thee, oh ! 


Trude, What would st thou, husband ? 
Kunz. Nothing — 
Only in sleeping thou didst sing. 
Trude. Ising ? 
Kunz. Yes, yes—that air of the slain falcon. 
Trude. All 
This day that song has haunted me. 
Kunz. Is*t not 


That ancient song, whose burden ever is— 
“ Q, I have slain my father dear, we 
Mother ! Mother! 
O, Ihave slain my father dear, 
And all for love of thee, O !"” 
Trude. Yes, yes, oh God! 
rune. It is an ugly song. 

Kurt now sinks into slumber, but overwhelmed with presentiments of 
horror ; and Kunz takes up, alternately, the bible and the bottle of cherry- 
brandy which the stranger had left upon the table. At last, by a liberal 
use of the latter, he convinces himself, by a process of reasoning ene 
tural to persons in his situation, that the stranger is a robber, a murderer, 
and asorcerer ; and that it would be perfectly right to rob at least, if not 
to murder him. He thus works himself up to the former of these laud- 
able purposes : 

Kunz. ’Tis midnight: yes, ’tis at this hour of fear 

My heart beats boldest....aye, even though my father 
Sat there, all blue, as when the death fit struck him.... 
Woman, thou tremblest.... # i 
( The knife fa!ls from the wall, and Kunz iakes it up.) 
Ho! oh! thou art here 
My old companion! come with me! 
; Would’st kill him? 

Kunz. No—but a soldier should be always armed. 

( Entering the cabinet.) 

Trade. Oh, let us hence ! 

( The clock strikes twelve—Kunz counts the sounds. ) 
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Kunv. Itis the hour!....rest, troubled spirit, rest ! 
( Kunz opens the door of the cabinet, and is about to pass 
into the outer room, but suddenly clos:s tt again, and retires 
into the cabinet. ) 
I dare not enter there. 
Trude. What hast thou seen ? 
Kunz. Didst thou not see the old man sitting there, 
All blue and livid, with half-opened eyes 
Glaring upon me? 
Trude (opening the door.) I see nothing. 
Kunz. Trude ! 
Come near me—nearer—nearer yet :—pray with me ! 
He raises his hands in prayer.) 
— My father, who didst curse me !....Look there ! look ! 
‘That stranger smiles at me in scorn, and mocks me, 
Because J am accurst, and he—is happy. 


Hark !....hark !....he calls me, even as he said the Glaciers 
Called him. 


. It was the owl that cried. 
Kunz No, no! 


” It was his gold!......Curst sorcerer, it is mine! 


Kunz, now throws himself upon his son, who, starting from sleep, 
shrieks in his father’s ear the name of murderer. Kunz in a fury seizes 
the knife, with which he slays his unhappy son, who in death is revealed 
to his agonized mother by a signa—a mark of Cain—the fatal scythe burnt 
in upon his wrist, before he came into a world, which to him has been 
but a wilderness of sin and sorrow. 

Such is the close of a tragedy, which, however fantastic and extravagant, 
must be allowed to be full of power, and passion, and poetry—and 
which, if he had never written any thing else, would have stamped 
Werner as a great dramatic poet. There are great faults, no doubt, and 
a plentiful lack of good taste about it; but even the faults are of a glori- 
ous kind, and the bad taste is not more characteristic of Werner than 
of the whole tribe of his brethren. The growth of modern German lite- 
rature was too sudden to be healthy: the flush of blossoms and the fruit 
came forth together ; and German poetry at once sprung up, and reached 
its “ most high and palmy state.” There was no temple in the land 
worthy of the divinity; and when the worshippers of poetry first dis- 
covered the want of one, they set themselves forthwith about its construc- 
tion. Insearch of the severest models, the old classical ones were re- 
jected, and the coldest French imitations of them set up in their stead. 
With that outrageous ambition, however, to go beyond their patterns, 
which so eminently marks the Germans, Gottsched, E. Schlegel, and 
Cronegk, (whose works and names are equally redoubtable) caricatured 
all the defects of the French writers in their clumsy imitations. Even 
Lessing, in spite of his pretended admiration of Shakspeare, belonged 
decidedly to the French school. Without being able to reach the elegance 
of language and the harmony of versification which alone rendered his 


French models readable, Lessing inflicted upon us German copies of 


their /ongueurs, their eternal confidentes, and their everlasting speeches— 
seasoning the whole with so much German sentiment and mawkish 
morality, as to give his plays the air of dramatized university theses. 
Not content with classical kings and queens—personages far enough 
removed from all danger of awaking our sympathies—Lessing chose such 
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folks as Saladin, about whom we care still less; he has endeavoured to 
excite our compassion for that worthy prince by a pathetic representation 
of the low state of his finances—and our admiration for his character by 
a long harangue, which he puts into his mouth, touching deism and other 
points of learning. 

This schism from the catholic poetical church was sufficientiy danger- 
ous to itself, but it was rendered still more so by its numbering SCHILLER 
among its disciples. But when a new impulse was given to the litera- 
ture of Germany by our own, the old idols were thrown down, and their 
temple deserted. A new and more gorgeous fabric ‘ rose like an exha- 
lation” by its side, and Schiller became the high priest of the new wor- 
ship. GOETHE, in the very first of his plays, burst asunder the fetters 
which had hitherto bound the genius of his country; and, to use the 
imagery of Schiller, in his ode to his illustrious friend, ‘* like a new 
Hercules strangled with his infant hands the serpents which were twining 
round the cradle of his poetry.’’” A new enthusiasm was now awakened 
—and as extremes always meet in the Germans, they rushed from ennui 
to extravagance—and in labouring to excite strong emotion, they went 
far beyond the wildest of their English models, and caricatured what they 
could not imitate. The passion of these new German reformers for 
being eminently forcible and vigorous, led them even to compound new 
words; the old ones that represented the same ideas were rejected as 
feeble ; the German language fairly broke down under them, and every 
body was seized with a rage of saying common things in a more vehe- 
ment and original way than his neighbours. They felt, however, that this 
inflated language sounded somewhat absurdly in the mouths of mere ordi- 
nary criminals—the common raw material of which tragedy had hitherto 
been wrought; they, therefore, were obliged to seek for exaggerated 
crimes and sufferings—to make us shudder at tales of unmingled terror 
and horror, or to deluge us with a watery pathos which was still more in- 
sufferable. Still not content with all this, they sought to revolt our feel- 
ings both of justice aud sympathy, with the spectacle of a punishment that 
falls always on the innocent persons who are now and then presented to 
us ; and assassins and robbers are naturally represented as possessing the 
finest feelings of humanity, and the highest sense of justice. In the 
present play, for-example, the whole weight of retribution falls upon 
Kurt, who alone is blameless; and Kunz, the murderer of his father, is 
exhibited as having so exquisite a sense of equity, that he curses his 
infant son, because the more imperfect laws of his country refuse to 
punish an involuntary crime. 

But if this new fashion of speaking was found to be so strange and un- 
natural, as to require incidents to be contrived and characters to be 
created to suit it, it must surely be much more offensive where the cha- 
racters are taken (as in many modern German tragedies) from the lowest 
orders of life. It is quite is that the author must lower his pitch con- 
siderably to make such actors speak as persons in their rank of life always 
do speak; and that they must either deliver themselves like men and 
‘women of this world, or lose all their verisimilitude, and, of course, our 
sympathy with their distresses. But the language is always sustained at 
this unnatural height, whatever may be the rank of the personages who 
figure in the scene; and the result is, (as in this play) that we hear 
miserable peasants, who talk of reading and writing as very lofty accom- 
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plishments, speaking of being chained in their wretched dwelling by the 
spirits of the Alps: and another personage, equally learned and distinguished, 
informs us (in language that would never have come intothe mind of any 
but a poet—and one of the most fantastic and crazy of the tribe) that 
while he was planting rice and coffee in America, he heard a chorus of 
Swiss lakes, torrents, and mountains, inviting him to return to them. 
The whole speéch, indeed, is a miracle of absurdity—and is, we verily 
believe, without any parallel, except in Mr. Wordsworth, and the story 
of Whittington and his famovs Bow bells. | 
Another illegitimate source of emotion which the German poets are 
fond of employing, is the invention of minute and striking incidents to 
heighten the impression derived from the main story. Miillner (in his 
tragedy of **Guilt’”) has produced a strong effect by the sudden breaking 
of a harp-string; and in the present play, the perpetual intervention of 
the blood-dropped knife, the shrieking of the owls, the snatches of the 
old ballad, and the silent movement of the hand of the clock towards the 
fatal hour—are all circumstances that deepen the sense of horror ; though, 
like striking incidents in a fairy tale, they will pass only in reading, and 
would mosily be rather ludicrous in representation. 
But with all these deductions—and most of our remarks apply to-all 
-German tragedies as well as to this one—the ‘* Twenty-fourth of Feb- 
ruary” is still a work of uncommon power and energy. The author has 
shown consummate skill in allying the pagan doctrine of fatality with the 
more popular superstition of the power of a father’s curse ; and has thus 
removed an obvious objection. to the transference of the destinies of the 
family of Atreus to the dwelling of an obscure cottager among the Swiss 
mountains. Much art is shown in bringing about the catastrophe, as 
well as in the gradual shading of horror which goes on darkening to the 
close of the fearful story. The tender and gentle character of the son is 
like a beautiful light in the darkness of the picture; but lest it should be 
too strongly contrasted with that of the father, Werner has judiciously 
a between them the half-guilty mother, a contrivance which proves 
im a master of the resources of his art. 
This illustrious poet died at Vienna, in January 1823. He had been 
converted, several years before, from protestantism to the Roman Catholic 
faith, by the celebrated Madame de Krudener. 


AN ADMIRABLE CHAPTER ON ADMIRATION. 


“ Omne admirandum.” 


Tux cant now is horror at scandal and personality. I like the 
whining of this moral, modest, and ee ae age vastly. It 
uts one greatly in mind of the coyness of Mother Cole; as if 
Sareeth there was any such vast difference between a nice tit- 
bit of naked scandal exhibited in sheets, or under a gilded and 
lettered coverlid, and scandal served up in a drawing-room, with 
the sugared accompaniments of wafers, orgeat, and iced cream. 
We may scandalize, quotha, our neighbour, in a quiet way; we 
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may wound him from an ambuscade beyond the reach of law 3 
in morning calls—over the bottle—at a rout, at church, in a 
boudoir, or in a curtain lecture; but to preach scandal—to give 
the adversary an opportunity of ‘* saying his say” in turn. Oh! 
that shocks public morality. ‘* Pretty May morning morality, 
O my conscience! What! when cant and balaam put forth 
longer ears than ever—when quackery pullulates and thrives on 
the reeking hot-bed of folly ; when vice and absurdity, blossom- 
ing on all sides, exhibit the richest and most luxuriant crops, in 
groaning maturity for the sickle of satire, are men of wit and 
‘spirit to wink at the ‘rich rogues,’ and— 
Arraign no greater thiefthan wretched Wild ; 
Opa ' 
Hurl the thunder of the laws on gin, 


The maxim of “ measures not men” is a very pretty well sound- 
ing thesis for tea drinkers, water drinkers, and asses’ milk 
drinkers; but it will not do for men of the world. In most 
cases the culprit cannot be separated from the offence; and to 
suffer the offender to escape, from motives of delicacy, would be 
like flogging the whipping-post instead of the anual It would 
be condemning not the gamester, but. the dice. The “ hundred 
who smart in Timon and in Balaam” are reduced to two, if we 
use real names. ‘To avoid being personal, as it is called by 
Gabus, we must be cynical; if we cannot individualize, we 
must write a general satire on all mankind. I hope I am too 
philanthropic, and too tender-hearted towards—my dear public, 
to undertake this task. 1 trust I am too just— 


To save half Newgate by a dash. 


But since censoriousness is objectionable to ‘ ears polite,” 
suppose I just try my hand at its opposite; and endeavour to 
win favour by pore and admiration. The thought is worth 
pursuing ; and I am resolved henceforth to be allsuavity, oiliness 
and conciliation. Yes, I will shew that I have as good a stock 
of the * milk of human kindness” in me as others. I will demon- 
strate, (so help me, Dr. Kitchener) that I have bowels. As 
May is present, to give birth to my nova progenies of lucu- 
bration, I feel all the bland influence of the genial month 
descending on me. I melt away into a loving and | 
mood; all the springs of my amorous affections are unclosed, 
and | promise to be as tender as may be, on the scarlet blue 
stockings of this great Babylon, ycleped London, for at least a 
honey-moon. I mean to admire its Quacks, whether they be 
modern Correggios, modern Prynnes, modern Crightons, or 
modern Roscii—whether they be quacks medical, or quacks 
poetical, quacks political, quacks critical, quacks architectural, 
or quacks pictural; quacks of the pulpit, or quacks of the stage. 
I mean to admire all the sublime acquisitions of modern Liderale, 
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which are obtained by throwing their wit on the indexes of books, 
as boys catch sparrows by throwing sad¢ upon their tails; or in 
the way that coxcombs serve lords, by first learning their titles, 
and then boasting of their acquaintance. 

I mean to admire thestrapping pugilist, and the mincing exquisite; 
mermaids, loose fish, diving bells, and blue bells, fair Amazons in 
jockey boots, and the chariot-borne priestesses of the mother of the 
Graces; the Priapian mysteries of the opera key in the west, and 
the Kolian mysteries of the hum fums in the east. I mean to 
admire Mrs. Fry, in Newgate, and the fry of flat fish at Fish- 
monger’s Hall, who deserve to be there. I mean to admire all 
and every the new companies without exception ; fish companies, 
and brass companies, sky-blue companies, and petticoat and 
breeches-scouring companies. I mean also to admire all modern 
systems without exception ; the Hamiltonian system, the 
Logierian system, the gymnastic system, and the phrenological 
system. [ shall admire the new architectural order of disorder 
introduced into the public streets, and especially Mr. Nash, and 
Mr. Wyatt—I beg pardon, Wyatt-vile. I mean to admire the 
French giant, the Canadian chiefs, Charley Eastup, Sir R. Phil- 
lips, the learned pig, Mr. Irving, the Adelphi monkeys, and 
Dick Martin. I mean to admire and patronize the latter’s 
philanthropical system, for the better protection of animals, in- 
cluding ane, cockchaffers, bugs, fleas, &c. I mean to 
oe eee Mr. Hunt, Mr. Parkins, Dr. Eady, Mr. Cobbett, Dr. 

arlequin Daniel, and the whole fraternity of wall chalkers, I 
mean to admire the moral quack advertisements in the moral 
“eo 1 mean to admire Mr. Campbell's Stinkomalee, Sir 

Seprs® cure for ships’ knees, Dr. Lancet’s cure for 
impaired noses, and Sir H. Davy’s cure for ships’ bottoms. 
I mean to admire with all my soul and all my strength, 
the improving genius of commerce ; its LEARNIN6, for instance, 
—its opthalmists, aurists, and chiropodists; its panoramas, 
dioramas, cosmoramas, and peeciloramas; its eidouranions, and 
hepto, (Lord have mercy on us!) plasieptrons; its Moratity 
for instance; its kalygynomia, on memoirs of strumpets ; its 
Creative MiraciEs, par example; its Macassar for produc- 
ing hyacinthine locks on the bald; its glass eyes, mineral teeth, 

dded breasts, cork legs, and admirable noses, * supplied on 
the shortest notice, and on the lowest terms ;” and lastly, its 
Neotocy; since all are merchants, whether they keep a ware- 
house or a coal shed ; as all are gentlemen, whether they occupy 
a palace or a night cellar ; ant all are artists, whether they 
“ dress one’s bird,” as John Kemble used to say, cook one’s 
dinner, hash up a farce, or dish Shakes . § Vive! Vale” 
thou dear, dear, most liberal, most moral, most enlightened, and 
most thinking public ! ! 

An ADMIRER. 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT; OR, METROPOLITAN 
MEMORIALS. 


** Also the city of London, that is to me so dear and sweet, in which I was 


forth grown, and more kindly love have I to that place than to any other on 
earth.” —Chaucer’s Testament of Love. 








“ 1’ll view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 
And wander up and down to view the city.” 


Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors. 
“ Look here upon this picture and on this.”’ 
Ibid. Hamlet. 


We tt, I exclaimed to my friend, Charles Wilton, as we 
came out of the old “ Chapter” together,—well, here is at 
least one memorial of the olden time, one monument remaining, 
reminding us of the wits and literary giants of by-gone days, 
which has not yet yielded to modern whimsicality or speculative 
improvement. 

——Tempora mutantur nos non mutamur ab illis— 


should be the motto inscribed over the old fire-place of the 
Chapter Coffee-house, for it has not yet degenerated into a 
dinner-dressing tavern. The same old. finlianed decorations, 
like the veins and fibres of the ivy, which cling to the oak or the 
castle even after its green leaf hath dieu still hold their 
tenure ; the benches, the bar, the little library, the very waiters, 
the whole air of the place smacks of antiquity; and though the 
learned of these days have changed their temples, as well as 
their appearance, yet we look with a sort of reverence upon those 
who yet turn over the periodical works with which the house 
is regularly furnished, and we make our fancies almost re- 
create bright visions of 1720, and picture Addison standing with 
his back to the fire, addressing a group of wits, and contributing 
greatly to ‘set the table in a roar.” 

But guantum mutatus ab illo, what a revolution have the 
aspect, the modes, the manners of other things undergone since 
that period! London has outgrown itself; and, like the giant 
of fable, shot forth its hundred arms, and peopled places before 
the preety of the cow-keeper or the gardener, Where is 
your village of Charing, with its road-post a indexes, 
one pointing “ ‘To London,” the other “ To Westminster ?” 


Where your St. Martin’s in the Fields? Where your Spring 
Gardens ? in which, according to Evelyn, ‘* company were ac- 
customed toalight to enjoy the solemness of the grove, the warb- 
ling of the hale where the thickets of the garden seemed to 
be contrived to all advantages of gallantry.” Where are they? 
Built over, crowded with brickwork, shadowed with masonry, 
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turned into hotels and pastry shops! marts for merchandize in- 
stead of love tales, and echoing with the shouts of waterman, 
(maleJlebes to the Jupiter jarvies) and of cads (jackalls to the 
drivers of stage-coaches) instead of the notes of nightingales, and 
madrigals of Teast minstrels. The very Mall in St. James’s 
Park, which in name exists, witnesses none of those gallant and 
high-spirited love adventures (how superior to the grovelling 
gross propensities of ours!) which the elder dramatists were 
proud to celebrate: it sees not your ladies in masks, your gentle- 
men with gold-headed canes, your diners with Duke Humphrey ! 
These, these, that give a character to any times, are no more— 
superseded by flirting nursery-maids, tall foot-soldiers, and the 
** great gun.” 

Wils,—the Grecian,— White's still are, and they have tatlers, 
and idlers, and spectators enough, but where are the Steeles, 
the Addisons, the Johnsons, the Goldsmiths, that shed an inte- 
rest about them beyond that created by their smoking sirloins 
and their cheerful red wine? Shall we again see the legitimate 
successors of the veritable * Jdler,” the identical « Spectator,” 
the best ‘* bushes’’"—bonne bouche’s, if the pun is legitimate— 
to the wines and viands they furnished; shall we again see these 
issuing, like the morning smiles of old acquaintance, from their 
celebrated sanctums ? I fear not, though I will not say that the 
mantles of these great men of our Israel have not alighted on 
any of modern mould ; and there is yet the pleasure left us, sad 
though it be, in sitting beneath the same roof—drinking, it may 
be, from the same table—occupying, perhaps, the same chair, 
which these wits hallowed by ihete presence, and immortalized 
by their patronage. 

Then, again, how would our forefathers bless themselves were 
it possible for them to observe one of our modern J'emplars sud- 
denly ushered into their studies. Like the old gentleman, in one 
of Hogarth’s pictures, astonished at the metamorphosis London 
had produced upon his son, would they not exclaim, “ Is this 
my boy, Dick?” For instead of the square-toed shoe, fastened 
with pink knots, would they not behold a high-heeled, close- 
fitting 2 of — leather Hobys, redolent of Day and Mar- 
tin? In lieu of the embroidered vest, and the silk-embossed 
waistcoat, with their amplitude of pocket, and liberality of skirt, 
they would gaze upon the critically made surtout of superfine 
oii: or at the blue padded spencerian style of covering (for 
the “‘ spencers” of olden time would have cut out a suit for 
ours,) of a Bond-street fit. As for the sword by his side, or the 
wig on his-head, I know not how to furnish my gentleman of 
1826. To be sure the sixpenny hazel and ashen twigs, twirled 
gracefully over the finger and thumb, to the annoyance of old 
women and puppy dogs, ef some of our petits maitres, and the 
regular “ varmint”’ ** plants” of others, may supply the first 
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desideratum, and perhaps it may not be to consider it too deeply, 
nor to immolate ie hy at the shrine of surmise, if we bor- 
row a parallel for the other in the luxurious ringlets and trimmed 
locks of our contemporaries. But, of a verity, however muchso- 
ever I may be inclined to prefer in some instances the times of 
yesterday to those of to-day, I must yet be permitted to deem 
pe fine gentleman turned out in ‘“ apple-pie order” from the 

ands of a Schultze and a Macalpine, a sight more gracious 
than one encaged like a chimney-sweep on May-day in hoops 
and flowers, and sailing along under a press of brocade, rustling 
silks, slashed doublets, and portentous waistcoat flaps, and Brob- 
dignag button-holes. 'To be sure there may be some ** wisdom 
in the wig;” but really such wonders are now performed by 
Macassar oil and Tyrian dyes, that it will be a bad day 
for old England when our “ fell of hair’ shall be compelled 
to give way to * Noodle’s” full bottomed, or Sir Toby All- 
spice’s caxon. 

Another portentous, and, perhaps, the greatest change from 
the customs of lang syne, is the difference in our theatrical re- 
presentations. I do not mean in the talent they now exhibit, for 
I believe our plays are now performed with as much correctness 
as when Lear raveil in a court dress, and Caesar was poignarded 
in ruffles—a capital murder truly! and as far as scenery and cos- 
tume may be mentioned, far better ; hence, I invariably chuckle 
in my sleeve, when some sententious critic, who, because he re- 
members ‘¢ Old Drury” in its best days, as he pleases to call 
them, and still wears a pig-tail, deems himself ‘* Sir Oracle,” 
lifts up his eyes, turns up his nose, sighs like a furnace, and 
with the most emphatic shake of the head imaginable—Lord 
Burleigh’s I would say, only the simile, like alliteration, is over- 
done—and growling out, * Ah! the days of Tom King, and 
old Quin, and Will Lewis, and Jack Bannister, and hittle 
Davy ;”’ turns from the best efforts of a Dowton, or a Knight, 
as not fit to come ‘ between the wind and his nobility :” but I 
mean in the size of the theatres themselves, and the Aours at 
which their performances commence ; two alterations which, it 
has been asserted, mainly contribute to the imputed degeneracy 
of the modern drama. I will not speak of that now, or stop to 
inquire if the degeneracy asserted actually exists; peradventure 
I may another time prove, from a comparison with Garrick’s 
days, that it does not,—at present I would only mention the 
great revolutions in time and magnitude. 

In 1825, your man of ton, and your lady of fashion, and 
these, in their own opinions, are all over the town, not as of old, 
like January fruits and flowers, only in the hot-house of the 
court, could hardly contrive to arrive at their private boxes at 
seven. In 1598, they would have deemed hemaeteds unfortunate 
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not to have been in the pit, or on the stage—then permitted— 
at one! 

“ He goes to Gy’s, where he doth eat till one, 

Then sees a play,” 
says Sir John Davies, a man quite as good authority then, as 
any Sir of our times. 

Our fashionables dine after the performance now: had they 
lived, having the same humours about them, in 1632, they would 
have breakfasted with the departure of the epilogue, for “ rare” 
old “ Ben,” in his “ Magnetic Lady,” tells us that the plays 
were over at five o'clock ; so between two and three was sails 
the time at which they then commenced. In the “ Demoiselles 
a la mode’ —how very distant from the mode now !—of Flectno, 
1667, this is expressly defined. 

First actor.—Hark you, hark you, whither away so fast ? 

Second aétor.—Why, to the theatre, ’tis past three o'clock, 
and plav is ready to begin. 

‘About thirty years afterwards—see the ‘ She Gallants” (we 
have a few of those left) 1696, —theatrical entertainments began 
an hour later, and from that period they continued to approach 
nearer midnight in their conclusions. here the fickleness of 
fashion, and the potency of years will next take them, like Mr. 
Moore of astrological notoriety, I leave to time and the curious 
to decipher ; but had I the master-key of futurity, and could 
trace the hieroglyphics of the drama’s hemisphere, and the 
horoscopes of its professors, depend upon it I should open to the 
world such a * sesame” of wonders, that the wisest of us would 
begin to believe it indeed turned upside down. 

Then, again, our prologues. What should we think of seeing 
his majesty of Brydge’s Street, or the monarch of Covent-garden, 
Emperors Elliston and Kemble, walking gravely before the green 
curtain, like an undertaker’s man at a funeral, ei in a 
long black cloak, and breathing forth their “ syllables of 
dolour” in behalf of some Poole or Dibdin of the day—and yet 
such was the case when those wrote who were no more like your 
Dibdins, and your Pooles, than I to Hercules. Hear what Hey- 
wood says in his “* Four Prentices of London.” ‘ Do you not 
know that I am the prologue? Do you not see this long black 
velvet cloak upon my back ?” 

But how would the “ buried majesty of Denmark” now be 
lost amidst the wide arena of the stage our theatres employ, when 
that stately spirit was wont to “make night hideous” on a 
“* platform,” not exceeding a quarter of its present place of 
appearance? How, again, would they ‘ wake heaven with their 
wonder,” who were enabled to feel because they saw and heard 
the miseries of a Lear, the ambition of a Richard, the jealous 
of an Othello, when Garrick did enact these at Goodman’s-fields 
playhouse, now to be unable to hear, hardly to see, these, though 
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a second English Roscius—and I do not say that we have ill- 
gaited players now—were to spring into life and maturity, 
giving the world “ assurance” of an actor. Could we bid those 
that have gone to their long homes burst the cerements of the 
tomb—could we place them in the gigantic temples of architec- 
ture, our playhouses, and hear them descant upon their 
preposterous height, their meretricious splendour, their unneces- 
sary intercolumniation, we should like them, perhaps deeming 
ours 
“ A dome immense, where puny actors strut, 
At once shews Brobdignag and Liliput,”’ 

sigh for the plainer theatres where they obtained their triumphs ; 
the smaller scenes of action, where they, to admiring and instruct- 
ed audiences, showed the age its very form and pressure. Of a 
verity all changes are not for the better, and this 1s of the kind. 

But these signs of the olden times, and I have noticed but a 
few, like those which were appended to the shops of our trades- 
men, are no more—changed, almost forgotten, like the cae 
palace that once stood in on or its famous garden, and 
strawberries with which Richard of Gloucester was so deeply 
enamoured. And what have we in their stead ? why, something, 
probably as good, but which a century hence may be deemed 
equally extraordinary, quite as wonderful. ‘Those who come 
after us will possibly be quite as much at a loss to define the 
taste that led us to adopt such and such actions, amusements, and 
modes, as we that of our ancestors; but still they may find 
amusement, perhaps instruction, in contrasting them with the 
wonders, speculations, the improvements which one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-six will, it is not to be doubted, tripli- 
cate upon the present century. 

December, 1825. 
2. Se 
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GAY versus ROGERS. 


THERE is a man—though many have doubted his reality 
from first inspection of his singular visage, calling himself Samuel 
Rogers, at once a poet, wit, and banker; and there was a man, 
whose reality never was doubted, calling himself John Gay, in 
like manner a poet, a wit, though no banker. Now John Gay, 
dipped him too deep in the South Sea and was drowned ; which, 
though he was not the only one who put his foot in it, preyed 
upon his vitals, and carried him to the grave. Some years after 
that John had gone the way of all flesh, a strange man rose into 
the world’s note by publishing some Pleasures of Memory, 
wherein he discussed how amusing, useful, proper and pretty was 


the keeping of a memorandum book. This was Samuel Rogers, 
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we use the past tense, because he has often been designated as 
the dead (John Gay, perhaps,) alive. Now this poem being a 
sweet one, and the bard having piped very harmonious rhymes, 
Byron popped him into the English bards as a regular good one, 
hailing him “ Thou, too, melodious Rogers.” Whether bis Lord- 
ship meant what he wrote, we pretend not to say, or whether it 
was mere compliment for some unaccepted bills that might be 
dustying in the bank strong box ; however, he invoked him to 
“* arise” with this epitheton, and, perhaps, they understood 
each other.: 

The banker, discovering his verses took as well as his acceptances, 
looked him out materials for another poem, and in ayshort time ap- 
peared a second dose for the public, under the title of Zaman Life. 
Now it is of this poem we have to speak. We do not accuse 
Sam of downright plagiarism ; nor can we call it upright, seeing 
that he has made no acknowledgment; but, certain it is, that 
there is much similarity between the Human Life of Sam Rogers, 
and the Squire's Birth of John Gay. Nay, we will go further 
and say, that the former is but a milk and water copy of the 
latter, and that Byron’s injunction of * thou shall not steal from 
Samuel Rogers,” is mere fudge, irony, for unquestionably that 
gentleman is as great a literary pilferer as any of his poetical 
colleagues. However, the most convictive method of exposing 
these plagiarisms will be to show them up, by quoting the several 
passages wherein they may appear, which we will about * sans 
cesse.” 

The robbery on the part of Sam, opens with the beginning, 
and runs thus :— 

“ The lark has sung his carol in the sky; 
3 The bees have hummed their noon-tide lullaby : 
Still in the vale the village bells ring round, 
Still in the Llewellyn hall the jests resound ; 
For now the caudle cup is circling there, 
Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And crowding, stop the cradle to admire, 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. *” 

Now, attend we upon John, who commands in the following 
strain :— 

“ Hark! the bells ring; along the distant grounds 
The driving gales convey the swelling sounds ; 
The attentive swain, forgetful of his work, 
With gaping wonder leans upon his fork. 

- What sudden news alarms the waking morn ? 
To the glad squire a hopeful heir is born.” 

The former is an evident pillage, only like all plunderers, in a 
vain attempt at concealment, he has disfigured the passage. Now 
compare Rogers’s Welsh Hall with still jests, still bells, drowsy 
bees humming lullaby, and Sam humming himself into a belief 

Life is his own; with Gay’s rustic, who gapes at 
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the uncustomary mirth in all the orthodox stupidity of an English 
peasant. How much better than the in-door fustiness of Sam's 
caudle cups and gossips. But we will dip deeper. Gay 
writes— 

“ See the glad tenants duteous offerings bear, 

Turkeys and geese, and grocer’s sweetest ware ; 

With the new health the ponderous tankard flows, 

And old October reddens every nose. 

Beagles and spaniels round his cradle stand, 

Kiss his moist lips, and gently lick his hand. 

He joys to hear the shrill horn’s enchanting sounds, 

And learns to lisp the names of all the hounds.” 


After this Rogers has a dog, and his boy 


** Climbs the gaunt mastiff slumbering in his chain, 
And chides and buffets, clinging by the mane.” 

*¢ Look on this picture,” as Hamlet says, what an unworthy 
analogy! Sam, Sam, thy music is thrown to the dogs. Thy 
country is that of Cockneyshire, all book compile, while the 
ancient breathes the very essence of rusticity. Rogers continues 
with 

.“ A few short years, and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale; 
So soon the child a youth—the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloins, 
The ale, new brewed, in floods of amber shine, 
And basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, 
Mid many a tale told of his boyish days,” &c. &c. 

And now for the masterly effusions of Gay, from which the 
former is copied. 

“ His sire’s exploits he now with wonder hears ; 
Those stories which descend from son to son, 
The forward boy shall one day make his own.” 

Now for the palpable imitation in the beer brewing, which it 

is clear Rogers steals from the same recipe. 

“ thy strength of beer, — 
Firm corked and mellowed till thy twentieth year, 
Brewed or when Phebus warms the fleecy sign, 
Or when his languid rays in scorpio shine.” 

What a beautiful allusion to the foaming October “ that 
reddens every nose.” Can ye bear the cat lap of Rogers after 
this? For shame, old melodious! thy copy is very mean. After- 
wards a small deviation from the original takes place. Gay’s 
hero forms an illicit connexion, and Rogers sends his to the altar, 
where he is regularly tied up; after which comes a funeral and 
lots of weeping, willie and gnashing of tecth. Gay finishes 
his man in a masterly and squire-like style. 

“ The mighty bumper trembles in his hand, 
Boldly he drinks, and, like his glorious sires, 
In copious gulps of potent ale expires.” 

Here we see the ancient brings his hero to the scratch, and 
floors him “ a la rustique,” while the modern wafts his man to 
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Erebus in a hearse and four, disposing of him in the usual every 
day custom of going to rest on a feather bed. Pshaw ! how sky- 
b'uish are those compared to him of the Beggar's Opera. 

Thus much for the plan of the poems. Gay, like a true poet, 
carries all before him, follows nature, leads in a straight road 
from birth to death, But Sam, on the contrary, is full of cross 
roads, digressions, turn-abouts, and turnpikes; at all of which 
he takes toll from the poem of Gay ; oa after, as we have said 
alove, the boy has run his course, blossomed and withered, he 
is actually born again, and we have a long tirade about the pain 
of labours until the boy is suckled, and then 

“ He drinks the balm of life—and all is rest.” 


Of course the next difficulty is to educate the young gentle- 

man, and here we catch the banker plagiarizing once more. 

“ He thirsts for knowledge, speaks but to inguire, 

And soon with tears relinquished to the sire, 

Soon in his hand to wisdom’s temple led, 

Holds secret converse with the mighty dead. 

‘lrembles and thrills, and weeps as they inspire, 

Burns as they burn, and with congenial fire.” 
From which modern youngsters will be pleased to discover that 
the dome of their old pedagogue is ‘ Wisdom’s Temple.” 
Pshaw! a country seminary where every boy is expected to 
bring two shirts, and a knife and fork, dubbed a Temple of Wis- 
dom. I could grow angered with thee, melodious, for thus 
smattering the succeeding passage of Gay. 

“ Ah! too fond mother, think the time draws nigh, 

That calls the darling from thy tender eye; 

How shall his spirit brook the rigid rules, 

And the long tyranny of grammar schools ? 

Let younger brothers o’er dull authors plod, 

Lashed into Latin by the tingling rod !” 

Banker! art thou not ashamed at thy woeful disfigurement of 
allthis? Why, ¢hou oughtest to be whipped! Why, didst thou 
enter rod in hand? Why not give thy old pedagogue of wisdom’s 
temple his staff of sovereignty ? Thou hast failed in all points at 
catching the vividness of the original. ‘Certainly morality is on 
the side of Rogers, insomuch, that he finds his hero a wife, and 
Gay lets his man loose upon the milk-maid; and yet, notwith- 
standing Sam pilfers, as— 

“* Scaled is the garden wall! and to her beams, 
Silvering the east, the moon comes up, revealing 
His well known form along the terrace a 
OGERS. 


“ The dairy, barn, the hay-loft, and the grove 
Shall aoe conscious of their stolen love.” ‘ 
AY. 


Now, the next deviation is, that Rogers has a civil war, into 
which he thrusts his hero, which is very ridiculous, because all 
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hose things are antiquated and out of date. Gay, naturally 
enough, pops his man into the senate, where — 
“ He shall survive, and in late years be sent 
To move away debates in Parliament.” 

But Rogers speedily reverts to his model, and sends Ais man to 

the Commons House. 
“ And now behold him in an evil day, 
Serving the State again—not as before, 
Not foot to foot, the war whoop at his door, : 
But in the senate—and there round him fly : 
The jest, the sneer, the subtle sophistry.”’ 

By all which we discover, that the old gent.eman gets himself 
confoundedly quizzed. Then Sam indulges in a piece of Bur- 
dettism, and obtains his man a situation in the Tower, forgetting 
that the quackery of the radical mania has been long ago ex- 
ploded. One more quotation, and we are done. The squire of 
Gay becomes a justice; Rogers’s does justice to his man. 
bs “ Nor in his porch is he less duly found, 

When they that cry for justice gather round, 
‘ And in that cry her sacred word is drowned ; 
Has then to hear, and weigh, and arbitrate, ! 
Like Alfred, judging at his palace gate. 
Healed at his touch, the wounds of discord close,” &c. 
Rocers. 
“ The time had come when his more solid sense, 
With nod important shall the law, dispense, 
A justice’ with grave justices to sit, 
He praise their wisdom, they admire his wit. —} 
No greyhound shall attend the tenant’s pace, 
No rusty gun the farmer's chimney grace ; 
Salmons shall leave the coverts void of fear, 
Nor dread the thievish net or triple spear ; 
Poachers shall tremble at his awful name, 
Whom vengeance now o’ertakes for murdered game.” 

Now, mouthy art thou, old melodious! Why did not thy 
man regulate the game-laws as a country magistrate should do? 
Was he afraid of too gross an imitation? You have by this time, 
perhaps, discovered the difference that exists betwcen copying, 
and making what Shakespeare calls “‘ a palpable hit.” hy, 
thou art so much bilge water compared to the cream of Gay. 
The truth is, that but for the “ birth of the squire,’ we do not 
believe Rogers had knowledge of the country further than the 
domain of a certain Lord at Kensington, or some such spot of 
cockney suburbanity. "Tis all copy! book compile, no expe- 
rience, no reality. 

After these parallel passages, we do not think it necessary to 
adduce further evidence, the vein of similarity flows through the 
whole poem, and it is very clear from the bungling, that Rogers, 
with a model, is not half so good a poet as Gay, who had none 
other than that of his own observation. We shall never be willing 
to meet Rogers at the card-table, seeing that he is so skilled in 
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the game of cribbage. But, it has just occurred to us, that 
Rogers was really aware of his infirmity, and we think we are 
enabled to prove it, even in his own words. We recollect some 
stanzas to * * * * (four stars), or else to a , we forget 
which ; but whether toa dash, (Joseph Hayne, perhaps,) or not, 
is little to the purpose, in so much that they are in Rogers's 
Poems, and, of course, are his. They begin,— 
“ Go, you may call it madness, folly, 
And strive to chase my gloom away ; 
There’s such a charm in melancholy, 

I would not, if I could, be Gay.” 

What think you of that, reader? See, now he pretends to 
despise the original! But, in Ais ** Human Life,” if he will call 
it so, he is only Gay at second-hand; and wisely, perhaps, for 
he certainly could never have put a good face on the character in 
his own proper person. 





| a 





SUICIDE. 


THERE are few acts more revolting to a dispassionate mind 
than suicide, yet it has been a favourite theme of philosophers 
and moralists, and afforded an endless source of materials for 
romance and fiction. When a person looks calmly at death, it 
is impossible to forget the many ties that must be broken, before 
the deep slumber of the grave commences, and the enjoyments, 
fiery or peaceful, which must be foregone. Men, of exemplary 
habits and pious conversation, are, no doubt, in the use-ef speak- 
ing of the anaes from this world, as the commencement of a 
journey, to fit themselves for which, they have but to take up 
their staff and scrip. It is but leaving a narrow and contracted 
dwelling, to enter a spacious, light, and joyous mansion—it is 
but casting aside a squalid and tattered raiment, to assume robes 
of silk and gold. Yet, we think, that however praiseworthy 
these sentiments may be, and however valuable, as accustoming 
the mind to dwell with less disgust on the certain corruption of 
the body, now animated with life and vigour, there must linger 
in every heart, even when the soul most fervently burus for the 
reward awaiting the just and good, an unconquerable reluctance 
to be divested of mortality, and something like fear to embark 
on the great gulf, which separates our world from the regions, 
where a new existence is to begin, and never to end. But if 
these are the feelings of the best of us, while we look forward to 
the course of many prosperous years, how much more acute 
must they be, when the person, impatient of suffering, or weary 
of existence, anticipates the hour of death, and, with his own 
hand, cuts the cord of life? The reasoning of Hume or Rous- 
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seau is certainly a beautiful specimen of refined subtlety, but we 
doubt whether any man was ever, by their sophistry or logic 
(call it what you will), convinced that he had a right to throw 
down his life as an irksome or useless vestment, or, in doing so, 
could act from reason, and not passion. We have always 
thought that, before a person could resolve to descend volun- 
tarily into the grave, his mind must have been radically dis- 
eased, or his sanity destroyed, however much the cunning and 
ingenuity attendant on derangement might conceal the morbidity 
from his friends or general spectators. Novelists have, no 
doubt, been in the habit of describing characters, who, over- 
whelmed with the disasters of life, and when the heart was 
withered with misery, and the mind had lost even the power to 
hope, had, in the full possession of their faculty of reasoning — 
and even to the uttermost’ moment exercising it—and when 
aware of the desperation of the act, plunged into eternity; and 
instances have been referred to in real life. The latter, however, 
we are not disposed to consider as sufficiently vouched; and, 
therefore, the former we have always regarded as mere poetic 
visions, having no support from the constitution of the human 
mind, 

A case, however, occurred a few years ago, of a very uncom- 
mon character, and which may seem to shake the accuracy of 
our sentiments:—A gentleman, of cultivated mind, retired 
habits, and mild and calm deportment, and serious and religious 
disposition, had fixed his affections on a very beautiful woman, 
moving in his own sphere, and possessed in his estimation of all 
the qualifications that are enchanting, amiable, or praiseworthy, 
in a female. Unfortunately, after the attachment had become 
mutual, and everything propitious seemed to await the consum- 
mation of his hopes, a coolness on the part of the lady took 
place, and she openly received the addresses of another person. 
The rejected suitor was, a few months afterwards, found stretched 
lifeless on the grave of a near relation. ‘The pistol with which 
he had accomplished his purpose lay at his side. In his desk 
was duces a narrative, written with his own hand, in which 
he detailed the commencement of his acquaintance—the various 
course of his hopes and fears—the intensity of his love, and the 
reciprocity of the passion. With equal minuteness, he describes 
the events which led to the blasting of his prospects, and the 
unavailing efforts to regain the affections he had lost. He then 
paints the acuteness of his feelings—the misery he struggles 
with—his utter inability to endure existence—his incapacit 
for enjoying the pleasures of life. ‘* Good fortune to myself 
in this world,” he says, in words that speak volumes, ‘* would 
be worse to bear than anything—I envy none their happiness, 
but, at this moment, I envy some whom others pity.” 

His narrative betrays no entire destitution of reason, or such 
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an overthrow of the mental powers, as in ordinary matters of 
life we would call madness. He, no doubt, feelingly paints the 
a of his sufferings, and the distressing degree to which 

is mind was shattered, with the probability of still greater 
havock; but he argues collectedly, and coolly weighs the objec- 
tions and the motives to the rash act he meditated—he battles 
with his resolve, and lends an earnest attention to all that might 
shake his purpose—but in vain. ‘The light of day seems to have 
brought him no solace, and the shades of night teemed with de- 
spair. ‘* A dreadful cloud,” he says, ** has hung over me for 
some time past. I fear much I shall never again enjoy the sun- 
shine of this world. Fain would I have lived until overtaken 
by death in the ordinary course of nature, but I have wrestled 
with my fate till I can wrestle no longer. I could have suffered 
any degree of bodily pain, penury, privations, and hardships, of 
any description, but the agony of my mind, contrasted with my 
former happy condition, cannot be borne. I must submit. I 
hope every person will think as charitabiy of me as possible. I 
meant to have written a separate letter to my parents ;—this, 
however, I cannot do—I can only think of them with that dread- 
ful degree of agony, that the perspiration falls in drops from the 
tips of my fingers on the paper. I have not slept many hours in 
the course of two months—I am a complete wreck, and a ruin 
totally unfit to do business. I have been different in every re- 
spect from what I previously was. Instead of reading, as I was 
wont, I have sought company, and even dissipation. I do not 
mean that I have betaken myself to drinking, but I have left 
company with regret, knowing that I had not the power, as for- 
merly, of retiring into myself with comfort and placidity. ‘Time, 
which flew over me with rapidity before, now lags and wears me 
out of patience. I have not been the same man at all. I know 
myself, and I know that time, instead of giving me relief, will 
only increase my woes; and what impels me to fly from them 
just now, is the fear of an absolute and total insanity. I would 
then be deprived of the power of extricating myself from that 
deplorable state of existence. The great mistake was, allowing 
myself to get on an intimate footing with one who was so great— 
or considered herself so: I should have been like the Minstrel of 
Dun, who prayed the great lady to be aliowed 


‘ To hirple his waas to the cot-house doore, 
‘ And cheer with his layes the sempill and poore.’ 


‘¢ Although I have been at times enabled to soar above my 
wrongs, still they have returned upon me with increased force ; 
and, Canis, I have been madi unhinged. God knows, if 
I had all the wealth in the world, that I would give it all that I 
were myself again-~but this may not be—nay, at times, I would 


give it all for a sound sleep. I am well aware, the cool and cal- 
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culating part of mankind can never enter into my feelings; and 
many will say, it is sinful in me to let the loss of a single object 
have such an effect upon me. They reason wrong. In the a 
of this one object, under all the circumstances, everything else 
is lost to me. Reason and philosophy may say—‘ Have you not 
still all the objects in nature wich you formerly delighted in— 
your solitary walks ;—have you not the society of friends and 
acquaintances—your books and all your former enjoyments ?’ 
But this is not the case. I have none of all these—nothing of 
the kind. The objects still exist, but they are not the same to 
me—TI see them through a totally different medium. What 


‘most delighted me formerly is now painful in the same ratio, or 


interest me not at all. ‘The smooth mirror of my mind, which 
formerly reflected all objects in such a pleasing and agreeable 
manner, and which was such a continual source of happiness to 
me, is now broken and ruffled, and reflects everything distorted, 
hideous, and disgustful. I am a being different from its former 
self, and support a different and painful existence. I do already 
find many of my faculties considerably impaired, and still getting 
worse.’ ‘There is no remedy for this dreadful calamity but one, 
and may Almighty God forgive his poor unhappy erring crea- 
ture for presuming to have recourse to such a remedy.” 

He then complains that an impression had been left on his 
mind * that can never be obliterated, even by time itself: on the 
contrary, it still wears deeper, as rivers wear their channels; and 
it cannot wear deeper, without destroying body and mind. ‘This 
is the inevitable issue. It has already been busy with both. It 
is an awful thing to think that I cannot live, and yet cannot die 
without shocking my relatives. ‘hey have not been out of my 
mind for one moment for a very long time. It is a dreadful al- 
ternative. I will make it as little shocking as possible. I shall 
lay down the burden in some sequestered place—I think on that 
solemn spot where my bones will be deposited. After every vex- 
ation, and finding my fate inevitable, it is astonishing how well I 
have become ssianaaol to it. Ihave, not without emotion, but 
free from despair, taken my last view of various places, which, at 
one time, were highly interesting to me; and I have seen many 
acquaintances and friends whom I know I shall never see again. 
The scene is now near closing. I feel not the common repug- 
nance to death so much spoken about. If it had only been an 
honourable one, I had been happy. Often in the afternoon of 
Saturday, when a mere child, I have visited alone the solitary 
place where my bones were to rest, even at that time with a kind 
of melancholy pleasure; and then, | am sure, there was not a 
human being of more buoyant spirits, or fuller of life and glee, 
and frolic and fun, of any description. I wish to sleep peace- 
fully on this spot. I wish life’s fitful fever o'er. hen the 
heart is sickened to the core, there is no remedy. The variegated 
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fields, that used to delight me, now pall upon my sight, and the 
changing foliage affords me no delight. Shei me eae but in 
the silent and peaceful grave.” 

We think our readers would consider any comment on these 
extracts to be superfluous and impertinent. 


THE BOYNE WATER. 
[A Tale by the O'Hara Family. Author of Tales, comprising Crohoore of 
the Bill-hook, the Fetches, and John Doe. Simpkin and Co. 3 vols, 
post 8vo.] 


Tas majority of our readers will, doubtless, recollect with 
pleasure, the “ 'Tales” of the O'Hara Family, which are allowed 
to take a high ground in the imaginative literature of the present 
day. Indeed, their respective subjects and characters admit of 
all the fire and feeling which so forcibly characterize Irish life; 
and these, aided by che poetic and highly-wrought genius of the 
author, have been “ brought out” with all the vividness and 
accuracy of so many graphic sketches. The Boyne Water 
belongs to a different class of works, and does not abound with 
so many opportunities for the development of the passions; 
neither are its scenes of such glowing interest; but they teem 
with the more important esi of unwearied research Into an 
era of our history when reason and truth were too often shut out 
by fanaticism and party spirit; and respecting which every ad- 
ditional illustration is treasurable to the historian and general 
reader. : 

The date of the story, or rather of its denouement, as the 
title implics, is the year 1688, and its scene in Ireland, and its 
principal interest hinges on the fates and fortunes of two brothers 
and two sisters, Robert and Esther, Evelyn and Edmund, and 
Eva M‘Donnell, of different persuasions, and whose love and in- 
termarriage not a little cuntilnasin to their perils and difficulties. 
The first volume likewise introduces to us Paul and Mrs. 
Evelyn, the uncle and aunt, Carolan, a blind harper, and Onagh, 
a fiendish woman, whose prophecies and maledictions attach a 
romantic interest to the story. There are also one O'Haggarty, 
a Catholic priest, and George Walker, a Protestant champion, 
afterwards Bishop of Derry, whose controversies prepare the 
reader for the separation of the parties when at the altar, and for 
their subsequent disasters in the frenzy and discord of the umes. 
Evelyn and M‘Donnell receive commissions, and with their 
sisters, and Paul and Mrs. Evelyn, are at the memorable siege of 
Derry, where Paul and Esther are starved, and the other couple 
is married, but are almost as soon separated. At this period 
the m2 | is overrun by the Rapparees, and on his return 
home, Evelyn finds his paternal mansion spoiled by the marau- 
ders ; this affair, which occupies a whole chapter, is sketched 
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with great vigour, and is altogether a vivid picture of the spirit 
of the times. We should not here forget the introduction of an 
interesting Irish girl, named Moya Laherty, by whose exertions 
Evelyn’s life is preserved, and whose history is among the most 
pathetic episodes of the work. The appalling horror sf the 
siege of Derry occupy a considerable portion of Vol. If., which 
is followed by the devastation of the native cottage of the 
M‘Donnells, and the mysterious disappearance of Edmund and 
Eva, by the forces of General Kirke. Here, by the treachery of 
Moya Laherty, Evely is led to imagine Kirke to be the mur- 
derer of his brother-in-law, and the abducer of his own wife, for 
’ which he seeks redress from Kirke, in combat, which ends in his 
own discomforture, and not to the honour of the general. Evelyn 
now joins the Protestant forces under the Duke of Schomberg, 
by whom he is dispatched to the court of William the Third, 
then just formed at Kensington. Here he finds his old friend 
Walker, (who had just published his ‘ Siege of Derry,”) loaded 
with money and preferments, by whom we are introduced to 
Bishop Burnet and other worthies of William’s court, who, 
together with the King and Queen, are drawn in the true spirit 
of historical portrait-painting. Evelyn returns to Ireland, gains 
admission to the court of James, in Dublin castle, where he re- 
cognizes Eva in the suite of Lady Tyrconnel. 

As will be expected, the gem of the work is the battle of the 
Boyne, which is indeed a master piece of descriptive vigour. 
‘Towards its close, O’Haggerty and Walker meet in comhat, 
which is thus narrated : 


‘¢ Evelyn, found himself irresistibly involved in the retreat, mixed up 
with the Enniskilleners, and very near the Bishop of Derry: one small 
body of horse, the wildest-looking of the wild force, furiously and rashly 
pressed them through the water, and even pushed on, unsupported, after 
the whole English centre. Evelyn recognized in the mad leader of these 
madmen his old acquaintance, Friar O’Haggerty. Nor was Walker slow 
in discovering him. As soon as the friar had reached the hostile bank, 
the bishop adroitly wheeled round him; cut him off from retreat, with a 
few of his troop; and, 

“< « Well met, at last, brother,’ he said, confronting him; ‘time settles 
all accounts ; ’tis some long years since you promised to meet me here, 
and make a certain story good.’ 

‘<< It is,’ answered the friar; * but, with the Lord’s help, now I hold 
my promise, if you like the ground.’ 

. 6 There needs not better,” resumed Walker, * with God to judge be- 
tween us. Keep your stand.’ ; 

‘‘He drew a pistol from his belt and fired at O’Haggerty, who instantly 
returned the shot. Their swords flew out, and clashed around their 
heads. They closed, seized each other’s weapons, and dragged each other 
from their saddles. The fall loosed the hold of both; they started to their 
feet, and renewed the contest in a silence only broken by the toilsome 
breathing for life or death; their teeth clenched; their features set and 
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stiffened, as if the muscles had been changed to iron; and their eyes 
shooting forth, with basilisk intensity, the deadly hate that filled them. 
The strife was short ; O’Haggerty reeled and fell beneath a dreadful blow, 
and, as he went down, the bishop’s point twice pierced his throat, 
Walker stood over him an instant, his stern regards changing to a grim 
smile as he con‘emplated his victory; the friar stirred, and he drew and 
cocked a pistol to make all certain; while his glances were, for a second, 
thus diverted, the dying man slowly opened his eyes, fixed them on 
Walker, stealthily placed his hand on a long skein under his cloak, again 
closed his eyes, and, as the blood gurgled in his throat, seemed resigned 
to the last agony. 

‘* « Friar,’ in his usual slow and steady tone, began the bishop; when, 
with a sudden and unexpected effort, the prostrate man sprung up, seized 
his conqueror by the breast, whose pistol was instantly discharged, with 
the muzzle to his head, but not before he had buried his hideous weapon 
toa the hilt in Walker's abdomen; and then falling lifeless, he dragged 
= his own body, with the gripe of a bull-dog, his mortally wounded 

oe.”’ 

The siege of Limerick, about six weeks after the affair of the 
Boyne, is next introduced. Evelyn at length discovers Moya’s 
story of the abduction of Eva by Kirke, to be a mere invention, 
and ascertains that M‘Donnell_ and Eva had joined the Rappa- 
rees; at length Evelyn and M‘Donnell meet, an explanation 
ensues, and the former being re-united with Eva, the couple exile 
themselves to England. 

Such is the outline of the plot of The Boyne Water. As de- 
tailing the leading events of Williams’s Irish wars with scru- 

ulous fidelity, its merits are of a high order. Since the vacil- 
ating a. of Evelyn, has enabled the author to 
transport his reader, by turns, to the bacchanal and marau- 
dering system of the Rapparees; the fanatical meetings of 
Walker and his followers ; the half anglicized court at Kensing- 
ton, and the feeble councils of James at Dublin. The por- 
traiture and character of the two monarchs is unique, and the 
members of their courts and tents are equally well filled in. The 
style of the work is for the most part nervous and compre- 
hensive, although we are of opinion, that some few of the senti- 
mentalities of the young people's love might have been spared in 
the first volume, as also the curses of Ouagh, which are neither 
novel in conception, nor novel in fulfilment. The interest of the 
work increases in its progress, and thickens towards the close ; 
and if any part of it be taxed for wordiness, it should be, as we 
have before hinted, Vol. I. scenic description, (a branch of = 
more frequently abused than excelled in,) and the workings an 
burst of the passions are evidently the author’s forte. Indeed, 
the romantic and mountainous scenery of Ireland, is well calcu- 
lated to bring all that is simple and sublime in language into 
display. From the topographical minuteness with which the sites of 
the events in The Boyne Water are described, it is evident that our 
author must not long since have traced the paths of his heroes. 
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PALPABLE TRUTHS. 


LET a man be as dull as an ass, 

Or to argument ever so prone, 

There are truths which must currently pass, 
With even a fool or a drone: 

For instance—that water and fire 

Never mingle in friendship below, 

Is a fact which will hardly require 

Great logical powers to een 

That fish is’nt flesh, is supposed 

To be settled by all men’s decision, 
Though, if H**e, the position opposed, 

No doubt it would cause “ a division.” 
The late speculations,-we know, 

Have left many broken-down creditors ; 
(John M*rr*y’s new spec is no go, 
Notwithstanding his round of new editors.) 
That wit is declining in town, 

Or fled to the province of Munster, 

I think I may safely set down ; 

Although R*g**s, the poet and punster, - 
Sometimes visits ** London and smoke,”’ 

Dining out in a certain gay place, 

Where he cracks both his bottle and joke, 1 
And screws up his whimsical face. uh 
Mr. Cross, I dare say, will agree, Hs 





That elephants pent in a cage, Heel | 
Tho’ well fed and well physick’d they be, i 
Are likely to get in a rage. ih | 
When—their years of discretion attained— i‘ | 
Poor brutes! they find out to their woe, i? \ 


That thus they are prisoned and chained, aa 
For their two-legged masters to show. 
That Parry, of valorous soul, 
The Hecla will never steer through 
The thick ribs of ice at the Pole, t 
I think may be reckoned as true, i 
As that Graham, who now and then flies , 
Through the air in his painted balloon, 
Will never soar up to the skies, hl 
And shake hands with the man in the moon; . | 
Or that M**t*n, of assish renown, 
With sense is unable to grapple, 
Or that C*bb*it will never sit down 
An M.P. in Stephens’s Chapel. 
I had many truths equally known, 
Which I meant to attach to this rhyme, 
But those I had better postpone, 
Until a more suitable time ; 
For, I hope, it will be understood, 
That the proverb, in rev’rence I hold, 
Which says tho’ the truth may be good, 

. There are times when it should not be told. G. L. A. 
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DRAMA. 


WE believe that ‘ rebus sic stantibus,” or, as Hamlet has it, “ things 
standing thus,” the better orders of society consider Theatres and Drama- 
tists as very great bores—even those who patronise them occasionally 
leave them with a head-ache, and very much disposed to quarrel with 
them-elves for their loss of time, exhaustion of spirits, and small reward, 
The novelty of the thing, a play-house, or a play-writer for once, is 
something, but the dull folly and empty vanity of both soon tire. Hence 
the higher circles rarely visit our Theatres, and rarely suffer our drama- 
tists, (as they are nick-named) to visit them. We cannot escape thus— 
the flower of the social tree, and the plums, can indulge in luxuries—but 
we have no choice, and must drudge through the mire as well as we can. 
Luckily this month, we have two good Samaritans to assist us, and to 
them we say: * For this relief, many thanks.’”’ One comes in rather 
after the battle, but as he very ingeniously weaves in other points, we 
cheerfully embrace him as a friend. 

It is infinitely probable that the town have by this time been be- 
Oberon’d enough, but we shall, nevertheless, print our Correspondeni’s 
article on the subject. 

OBERON. 


The long-promised Opera that was to have astonished all the world, from 
Hyde Park Corner to Mile End-road, has at length made its appearanee ; and 
from the delicacy people seem to have in giving their opinions, must be gene- 
rally regarded as a failure. To trace its origin, we a to go no farther 
than the Oberon of Wieland, which has been translated from its native Ger- 
man and obscurity, into very graceful and gentlemanlike English, by Mr. 
Sotheby; although we believe the story of the poem was founded on an old 
French romance. We should rather suspect it to be evidence of an aberra- 
tion of intellect, were we to complain of the insipidity of a modern Opera. 
Have our readers any idea of the duty that the unfortunate wretch, who is 
satirically called the author, has to undergo? In the first place, he is retained 
to the establishment at a regular salary, whether he works by “ time or piece;” 
n’importe, but usually after the same fashion as the poets who are under the 
patronage of Mr. Warren, the blacking, or Mr. ——, the bear's grease manu- 
facturer. So many times in the season he is called upon to wake on tragedy, 
comedy, opera, farce, melodrama, or occasionally, by way of a change, pan- 
tomime. When done, don’t fancy his job is over, and he carries his work 
home in one hand, and puts out the other for “his earnings.’—Oh, no! the 
manager, or the manager’s friend, takes time to look at it; if he approves of 
it, the musical composer is called in; he declares the dialogue too heavy— 
this character too airy—and the next not airy enough ; in fact, that the piece 
is not adapted to his music. He then hums over, or plays a certain number of 
airs, in expectation that the unlucky dramatist will find good poetry for them. 
The aspirant for fame having the fear of the King’s Bench and an empty 
stomach before his eyes, dares not rebel; and after enduring the tortures of 
Tantalus, he at last succeeds in satisfying the composer. Next come the per- 
formers. Mr. A—— declares he would rather pay the fine than play the 
part set down for him. Mr. B—— don’t care if he does, provided it is entirely 
re-written. Mrs. C—— says she has too much to do, and Mrs. D —— has too 
little. Mrs. E—— wants Mrs. F——’s part; and Mrs, F—— will neither like 
Mrs. E——’s norher own. Messieurs and Mesdames G,H, I, J, and K, want 
here alittle addition, and there a little subtraction: a pun taken out, or an 
appeal to heaven put in; in short, there are twenty grievances to every letter 
in the alphabet. None of the ladies and gentlemen are of one opinion, ex- 
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cept that the author is a dolt, and that they are conferring a mighty honour 
on him, in damning his piece. When they have exhausted their ingenuity in 
the discovering faults and imperfections, the Deputy Licenser takes his turn. 

If, after coming unscathed through all these fiery ordeals, the author at last 

shews his face, is it possible that the public can have such flinty hearts in de- 
ciding for themselves, when the poor devil of an author has already been 
worried to death in pampering the tastes of others? We all remember the 
story, that St. Peter thought that the miseries of the tailor who had experi- 
enced the purgatory of a wedded life, was a sufficient punishment for his sins, 
and therefore kindly admitted him to heaven, without further examination. 
Surely the generous-hearted John Bull could not consign the play-wright to 
damnation, after surviving a purgatory five hundred times worse, according to 
our ideas of both situations ! 
_ We merely throw out these remarks, in order to dispose our readers’ minds 
charitably towards the piece, those poor devils the dramatists,as well as to | 
explain the mystery of the total absence of any thing like dramatic talent on hy 
our modern stage. For what author, in the name of “ all the talents,’ one " 
degree above mediocrity or starvatian, would crush his genius to the whims 
and caprices of managers, actors, composers, or scene-shifters ? The expence 
of “ getting up” (as the slang of the play-house has it), of the Oberons at both 
Theatres, exceeds, we dare affirm, the gross amount of whatever was received 
by Shakspeare, Congreve, and Dryden, for those immortal productions which 
have delighted our ancestors, and will delight our posterity. Can we wonder, 
then, that if the treasury of the theatre is exhausted on the scene-painter, the 
property-master, and the costume finder, that the real man of letters should 
direct 7 channel of his energies towards a more profitable and encouraging 
source 

Now, to the direct object from which we have been so long digressing. The 
scenery and dresses are undoubtedly magnificent, but nothing 1s more weari- 
some to the sight than mere shew. The music must be the principal charm ; 
and here we really feel the delicacy of our situation. The wezld has got 
into a shocking habit of speaking its mind upon all occasions, and makes no 
hesitation in saying that its favourites fall off, or are nothing like what they | 
used to be. Were we to compare the music of Oberon with that of the ir 
Freischiitz, it would undoubtedly suffer by the contrast; but speaking of it 
without reference, it has many beautiful and exquisite touches of genius and f 
melody, though the general effect is monotonousand heavy. Indeed Weber 
has discovered a mannerism, which we did not suspect he possessed. To i! 
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name only two instances, “ | revel in hope and joy again,” seems to us as no- tH 
thing more than a mere echo of the beautiful, though oft repeated air in his ' i 
popular Opera, “ Hope again is waking;” the chorus of “I turn not away \ 
from the banquet of bliss,” cannot fail reminding its hearers of another chorus ny 
of the same composer, whose name, “ for pity’s gentle sake,” we will not men- il 

, ' : 

Hy 


tion, as it always raises devils infinitely bluer than those im the Incantation 
scene. In fact the ear is completely cloyed with some “ well-remembered” 
turn or transition, which, though not exactly a self-plagiarism, strikes us in the 4 1 
same way as a hacknied or borrowed idea, but in original or different language. sat! 
The overture has many beautiful passages; the opening particularly struck 
our attention. Mild, delicate, cal of that soothing melody to which we | 
might fancy an elfin party would trip on the green sward on a moonlight 7 
night—sounds which fall on the ear i 
i 


— Like snow in the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly. 


The vulgar taste, as it is impudently called, has always struck us as the true 
criterion of genius. At the corner of every street you hear the finest of the 
airs of Der Freischiitz ; and we do not think we can give our judgment more hii 
decidedly than in saying, that we do not think one air out of the many in | | 
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Oberon will be whistled by a pot-boy, or massacred by a ballad singer. The 
connoisseurs will keep it all to themselves. 

Miss Paton and Madame Vestris exerted themselves to wonderful advantage, 
and Mr. Braham did not spare his labour. Mr. C. Bland, with the garland of 
roses round his respectable head* and shoulders, put us in mind of a prize-ox 
on a show day, rather than the king of the fairies. It is ashame that Duruset 
is kept so much in the back-ground, at least he would make a decent looking 
aoe aati has no equal for the part compared to the requisites found 
in a dandy. 

Oberon will have a run—but to make use of a joke, which we suspect is 
not our own—it will be a speedy run offits legs. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


WE will play the prophet no more. The prophet of evil is the only 
seer that goes on safe ground in this world, both natural and mimic. We 
were pleased to foretell great things of our Bishop last month, but, hence- 
forth, “ Nolo Episcopari’’ shall be our motto—at least till we get a 


see. 

After all the fuss, imitative of the Oberon-quackery at Covent Garden, 
this theatre, on the 29th of April, produced, in turn, its ** grand roman- 
tic fairy opera,” entitled d4laddin—the thrice-told tale of Aladdin. We 
marvel that it was not called new. 


The-Schah of Persia eee ove Mr. Sincrarrn 
Mourad, the Enchanter eee eee Mr. Horn 
Aladdin eve ose Miss STEPHENS 
Abnah, a Jew Doctor ee ose Mr. Brown 
Hassan, a Coppersmith ee ee Mr. Beprorp © 
Haggi, a Barber eee -s  $Mr. Hartsy 
Nourmahal, the Schah’s Siste e«- Miss Jonnson | 
Unda, Genius of the Ring «« _ Miss Povey 
Astra, ose Miss Cusr?r 
Mellora, > Genii of the Lamp ee 4 Miss Govtp 
Corella, ove Miss SouTHWELL. 


Not content with what had been pleasingly effected before with a story 
by no means of the best, Mr. SoaNg, B.A., sets to work on the same 
thing, just to shew how badly it could be done. _ If this was really his ob- 


* The reader shall judge of what Oberon and his dress should be, by a few 


verses from the Musarum Delicia, 1656:— 
“ His cap was all of ladies’ love, 
So passing light, that it did move 
If any humming gnat or fly 
But buzz'd the ayre in passing by, 


The sword they girded on his thigh 
Was smallest b ade of finest rye. 


= 
His belt was made of mirtle leaves, 
Plaited in small curious threaves, 
Beset with amber cowslip studds, 
And fringed about with daisy budds, 
In which his Bugle Horn was hung, 
Made of the babbling echo’ s tongue ; 
Which fe unto his Sconburn'd lip, 
He windes, and then his fairies skip.” 

3 It may also serve as a specimen of what the poetry ought to have been.— 

DITOB:. 
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ject, his success has been perfect. The dialogue would be the most 
wretched trash that ever proceeded from ‘a man of letters,’’ (for so we 
must consider a B. A., or any one knowing his A, B,C,) were it not for 
thesongs which bear away the palm. Not understanding the comical so 
well as Mr. PLANCHE, who, holding a practical joke on thé stage ds very 
effective wit, made Braham a hero * in complete armour,’”? he attempts 
the old straight forward humourous in the characters of Haggi, Mr. 


HarLEY; Hassan, Mr. BEDFORD; and Abnah, Mr. Brown; but like 
Hudibras, he 





wll 


“With wit 

Was very shy of shewing it,” 
for he trusted the three with only one joke. It is worthy of record. 
-Haggi, the Barber, having to select his death, says, he wishes “ to die of \ 
a good old age.””, Mr. Soanr’s Aladdin, however, promises to be still th 
more blessed, for, as the old Grecian tells us, Those whom the gods love 
die young ; and these humourous. characters excited a very unequivocal 
manifestation on the part of the gods, that such would be the blissful fate 
of Mr.S.’s offspring. Is there any one that can read at this theatre? If 
not, have they ears ‘of the usual moderate dimensions? Surely, such 
miserable balderdash could never have been read or heard read. Js the 
fine very heavy—so heavy that HARLEY could not afford to save his life, 
or that by which he lives—his reputation—by paying the forfeit? This 
is really a hard case, and actors should look to it in their articles, in 
which there should be a covenant to secure them against such outrages. It 
would be no more than just to enable them to look to the Soangs for an 
indemnity. 

We are informed that Mr. H. R. Brsnop has been cudgelling his brains 
(we beg pardon for using the term in speaking of musical men), for above ‘4 
a year on the work, and full of high pretensions, puts this composition 
forth as a chef d’cuvre, or, in plain English, as the best he can do. If \, 
so, he may go to sleep, and make way for others, That the music is i 
wholly without merit, we are as far from saying, as we are from admitting f 
that, as a whole, it is not a yery poor affair, and calculated to flatter none 2 
but an inferior genius. Some trifles have, it wouldappear from the sequel, Li 
raised Mr. BisHoP’s name higher in public estimation than the solidity, ) | 
and especially originality of his talents can lay any justclaim to, We hear 1 
men’s names mentioned, and we talk about them, till we at last fancy ' 
them something great, and, self-deceived, magnify much beyond the truth. 
Mr. BisHopP appears to be an imitator—an imitator, too, without judg- 
ment. First, he attached himself to Rossini, and succeeded tolerabl 
well for a time, but his master led him out of his depth, and he with dif. iy 
ficulty escaped with life: and now the Baron Weber stalks before him, Pi 
and he begins to swell and imitate his bulk and weight; the consequence 
has been a bursting of the bubble. If he will be advised, he will leave 
these two stars of the first magnitude to move unmolested in their spheres, fF | 
and confine the twinkling of his genius to his own little orb; and, doing ih) 
so, we doubt not that he may obtain the character of a pretty composer, 
It has been well said, and cannot be too often repeated, especially when A 
treating of theatres—*‘ the higher the monkey climbs, the more he shews la 
his rump.” 

The music of the first act was the most successful. The second ends | 
with the whole dram-pers on their knees; and if Messrs. Soans and P| 
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Bisnop, having joined them, had begged pardon, and promised never to 
do so any more, we should readily have forgotten all that had passed, for 
the sake of a conclusion so happy and judicious. But a third act, a mere 
skeleton—author, composer, actors, all without cue or preparation, wound 
up this jumble of finery and folly. + 

Miss STEPHENS, in Aladdin, was delightful, she had the choice morceaux 
made doubly delicious from the manner in which she presented them. 
Miss JOHNSON, niece and pupil ‘of Miss Stephens, made her debut in 
Nourmahal. Her trepidation rendered her powers unfit for criticism. 
Her tones are clear and very pleasing, and her person elegant. We have 
no doubt of her success when she is able to command her forces. Mr. 
Horn, a clever singer nodoubt, but in our opinion a disagreeable one, had 
to strain his lungs to the utmost ; and poor feeble SINCLAIR tried to roar 
too, and very amusing it was. Mr. Horn, as Mourad, the Enchanter, 
could not go to hell so soon as he wished or ought, which we very much 
regretted. It will make his part some minutes more agreeable, if he will 
in future be so obliging as to remember where the devil’s trap-door is, and 
‘to fall as near it as he can; for such an Enchanter ought not to crawl to 
his destiny, but to go to hell at once, and without loss of time. 
_ The scenery, as usual, was excellent, admirable, superb. This is our 
drama—scenery, scenery, scenery; and there an end of all that is truly 
excellent in it.* If such people as go to play-houses are content with 
gazing and gaping, this may be all very right. STANFIELD will furnish 
them with a profusion of pictures for the former, and the SoawEs plenty 
of humour for the latter. But really when such enormous expences are 
incurred, something better, something at any rate a little less despicable 
ought to‘be done in the way of prose and verse. Where are the DispiNs 
and Arnoups, et hoc genus omne, (names we could have been happy to 
forget,) but they are old stagers, and at least understand something of the 
trick? Why, O’Keers, aged, and beyond his work, would make a far 
better fight of it on his stumps ; and even Tom Disp1n’s head might roll 
out into at least a dozen SoaNEs, as a bad crown-piece might be coined 
into adozen bad sixpences. Will no one step forward with a grain of 
qualification? Well, then, when next our tasteful managers are taken 
with an Oberon or Aladdin fit of wasteful prodigality, let them apply to 
us, and we will make upa little talk for them for nothing ; if what we do 
should turn out to be worth no more, they will be but where they are. 
. Maria sat in a private box, and was so highly flattered by Mr. Bisuor’s 
Chorus of Huntsmen, that, like the audience, he could not express the 
least approbation. 3 

We now add the communication of our second friend who may be 
trusted, for on theatrical matters he is qualified to speak intimately, and 
** with a learned spirit.”” ? , 

“ They say delays are dangerous ; and the proverb has been verified, for 
the mountain has indeed been delivered. The rival theatres have each pro- 


duced their season’s hope, and both, like hope, seem just now to be fast to an 


anchor. The Oberon, which was to astonish ‘ the natives,’ has indeed per- 
plexed them with its curiosities and its marvellously studied discords ; but the 

* The. Committee of Management, feeling the full force of this remark,, have 
presented Mr. Sranrizip with a silver vase, out of the money he has brought, 
tothe treasury. It never occurred to them, and it would have been. very 
strange if it had, that any gratitude was due to their. authors. 
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Aladdin has disgusted those who have unluckily witnessed the representation 
of that Opera, within the walls of Old Drury. In this instance, it was lucky 
that “ no money (to be returned” figured on a line with “ vivat res” in the 
bill, as on the second night df representation the manager must have obtained 
change for ashilling to have discharged the money audience. The usual fuss 
was made on the announcement, and the free list was suspended—oh ! that 
the Opera had been!! It had been delayed until expectation was beyond 
the tiptoe, and had already suffered by that in public estimation ; but still the 
composer was not ready, At rehearsal the first and second acts of the music 
were pronounced fine by the theatrical danglers, and the dilletanti who were 
admitted; but the third, not even the enchanter could conjure up, until 
within a few days of the appearance of the Opera, which, after a delay of 
several extra weeks, was brought before the public. The house good, the 
overture commenced ; and at the finish was encored, secundem artem, because 
Weber had been honoured with a similar token of approbation at the rival 
establishment. All went on well during the first act, and it was hailed with 
loud applause by the “ claquers” assembled, but the more discerning part of 
the audience soon began to feel a lack of talent in the author—dulness suc- 
ceeded dulness—the story was badly put together—the invented incidents 
were flat and common-place, whilst those borrowed from the story were 
totally spoiled by mismanagement, and the machinery altogether was a mis- 
take. Yet will it be believed that, with all these heavy faults upon the head 
of the Opera, it failed principally through one—viz. ‘the stuffand nonsense of 
the dialogue, and the tiresome length of that stuff and nonsense! ! Even the 
oo folks cried out shame, and hissed their “ hobby’ Hartry, who, 
though a most amusing and pleasant fellow, was now stultified by the weight 
of the part he was constrained to sustain, Fortunately for the cheesemongers, 
trunkmakers, and buttermen, this Opera has been published; end although at 
an unpresuming price, it will be found remarkably dear at the money ;—/or let 
any one of common sense merely turn to a scene intended to be comical, be- 
tween a barber, a coppersmith, and a Jew, and the book will be cast far away 
with a feeling of utter contempt. It is literally what Dr. Kitchener would 
call a production of calf 's head without brain-sauce, and the audience most 
unanimously shewed they had no relish for the dish. 

As for the music, it must be confessed that some part of it is very pretty, 
particularly a song by Miss SrerHens, beginning “ Are you angry, Mother— 
no!” This will find its way, like some few others o! the same composer, into 
the portfolio of every amateur Miss in the kingdom, and indeed it deserves to 
be appreciated ; but taking the Opera altogether, Bistor has not been happy 
enough to fulfil the expectations of even his friends, when it is taken into con- 
sideration the time he has been employed on the subject. 

‘This composer is receiving a salary something near eight hundred pounds 
a annum ; now let me ask, has he produced an equivalent for that sum? or 

as he produced anything of consequence, excepting a beautiful ballad in 
Faustus, since the failure «f the Opera of the Fadl of Algiers ? and there again 
the author was more than half to blame. 

It will, I believe, be acknowledged that dramatic authorship has been for 
some years on th: wane; and I believe also, that at present there is but one 
man in England who can write a good play—of course I mean the author of 
Virginius and William Te'l, both of which are acknowledged works of talent ; 
but for the author of the trash called Aladdin, which has been both imperti- 
nently and most ridiculously styled a “ Po:m,” it would have been better for 
his fame to have consigned his bantling to the tomb of all the Capulets, and 
he would .never have seen it again, for its own weight and alacrity at sink- 
- would have carried it down, down, down “ten thousand fathom deep” 
below the rest already there entombed, deeper than the magic book of Pros- 
pero— 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown my book. 
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After printing such trash as the Opera of Aladdin, the author with unblush- 
ing effrontery sends his advertisements into the néwspapers with B. A. at the 
end of his name. We know what each initial stands for, but what they 
signiiy together we are at a loss to determine. 

They say, give a man an inch he will take an ell—but this man would take 
a degree, and still be not content; but let him take what degree he will, he 
cannot be a degree lower than .4/addin has sunk him as an author in the public 
opinion. If a parent could blush' for a child, surely he must for a /usus nature, 
and this is one in literature. Oh! howl pitied that talented comic actress, 
Mrs. Davison !—who saw her, and did not, I should like to ask ?—Did Mr. 
Existon read this Opera all through before it was produced ?—I should 
think not. If he had done so his experience is too great, leaving his judgment 
out of the question, to have sanctioned its acceptance. Miss SrerHens and 
her pupil, and dear little Povey, did all that could be done with the materials, 
whilst the Prince and his two bravuras were much upon a level with the author 
of the piece. , 

Before I conclude I would say a word to the composer. Pray get some one 
to re-write the songs if vou mean to publish them all; for if you do not, 
many of the boarding-school Misses who purchase them will save you the 
trouble, in preference to singing those lines already set down for them. 

A property so vast as a national theatre ought not to be made a vehicle for 
the sport or carelessness of an individual, and particularly where both 
author and composer are on the pay list, and receive from the treasury every 
Saturday morning ; and who, if from mishap there were not assets to meet 
their demands, would perhaps be the first to censure the management of the 
concern, which has vallhered and been brought to penury by the production of 
their trash and humbug.” &. PG. 


Mr. E.utston has made his promised appearance in the character of 
Sir John Fabel, in Henry the Fourth, First Part, and though by no 
means what we have read or heard of, or even seen, it was very creditable 
to his talents as a comedian. Falstaff, well stuffed, is a part that cannot 
altogether fail—it plays itself; so much so, that we doubt whether 
any one who ever read the part, with a proper feeling of wit and humour, 
was not disappointed in the representation of it. In our opinion, it ought 
only to be read to be thoroughly understood and enjoyed. Entertaining, 
no doubt, with some excellent hits, Mr. ELLISTON’s performance was as 
a whole nothing greatly distinguished ; but, sober, he has at present no 
equal. We ak of the first night. On the second representation of the 
character, Monday the 15th, he was too drunk to finish it; and after 
appealing at the end of the fifth act to Hal’s “ friendship,” if he should 
‘*¢ see him down,” he fell, and immediately put Mr. WALLACK’s friend- 
ship to the test, who bore him off, leaving the picce to terminate as it 
might. This is very bad acting, or acting very badly towards that 
public to whose ‘* good and favourable opinion,” Mr. E., so lately in his 
cups at the Freemasons’, boasted of having established a claim. The 
audience expressed their resentment of srch a gross insult to decorum in 
the most marked manner, but we fear that the castigation will be without 
effect, for Mr. E. is too old and too inveterate in the practice to ke cured 
of the double evil—self-degradation and professional ruin. Mr. RAYNER, 
at.the other house, this evening, performed the part of a sailor in Robin- 
son Crusoe, which he loaded with oaths from beginning to end. Here 
then we have an answer to the question, 


Quid Domini facient, audent cum talia fures ? 
When servants swear, the masters will get drunk. 
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Surely, such men are unfit for managers ; and we should recommend Mr. : 
E. to retire. He can have no objection, according to a phrase with which | 
he and Mr. RAYNER must be familiar, to ** go to pot.’’* 

Mr. WALLACK acquitted himself excellently well in Prince Henry, and 
Mr. Mackrapy's Hotspur may be summed up in goed, bad, aud indif- 
ferent. A Mr. Barry made his first appearance in King Henry. His 
voice and person recommended him, and tie appears an actor of consider- | 
able promise ; but King Henry is not a part w venture much upon, and 
we are just now rather distrustful of prophecy. 


- <~ 


COVENT GARDEN. 

WE are always satisfied with a farce, v-hen it is not vulgar, and when 
its absurdities are productive of any amusement. Three Deep, or all on 
the Wing, Lrought out at this house on the 2d of May, is therefore in ' 
favour with us. . When we say, that Mr. Lforace Twist, in search of a 
dinner, and with an equal appetite for the intrusive, ts the leading feature ; 
it is scarcely necessary to add that there is not much novelty in the con- 
ception, but there is so much tact and cleverness in the execution, as to 
make it a very pleasant after-piece. JONES, who had figured in Ratsing 
the Wind, was quite at home in Twist, who ts at last invited three deep ; 
and FaRLEY, as a French Perfumer, was ceriainly very happy; his ahs 
were good, and there was full proof of the excellence of his eaux. He 
was a rich bit—-** Couleur de rose—the richest one KNOWs.’’ LovE wore 
breeches with a gentlemanly air; and Mr. KEELEY, i: petticoats, was, ii 
as he always is, very much the lady. The paucity of wit and humour in i 
dialogue found a powerfui substitute in the exeriions of the performers, 
and the audience seemed well pleased with the eutertainment. ‘ 

It is neither very ingenious nor very new to have recourse to such a hi 
nomenclature as O' Flounce, a Milliner; Le Savon, a French Perfumer ; 
Bartick, a Landlady, &c. but, doubtless, very useful, as actors are rather 4 | 
dull in comprehending their characters, and between them and dramatists 
an understanding is not easily found. It has merit, too, with others: 


————— « 


“‘ Lemmata si queris cur sint adscripta, docebo : 
Ut, si malueris, lemmata sola legas. ’ 


es 


This theatre produced nothing new on the Whit-Monday for the holiday- 
folks—this is error; if they cannot afiord it, still less can they, conti- 7 
nuing open at this season of the year, afford to do without it. The play 
was as old as Julius Cesar, in which Mr. C. KEMBLE’s Antony was an 


a 
- 


admirable performance. There are some few characters in which he has ete 
at present no rival; and this is one. Mr. WarbE enacted the part of 
Brutus—sensible, but very heavy and sepulchral. What is the use of our 


racking our heads for fine similes—our ‘* Ostriches’’ are taken no more 

notice of than if they were tom-tits ; and giving good advice to players is i | 

like “singing psalms to a dead horse. i ! 
' 


cect tilt eeicideelccsinl rea en 


* A letter from Rome, April 22, gives a Theatrical Bu'/, ordering, amongst 
other ordinances, that “ An actor who allows himself any indecent gesture, er 
uses an expression that is not in the Prompter’s book.shall be sent for five 
years to the galleys.” —Odbserver, May 21. If this make not our players anti- mal | 
Catholic to a man, we know not what will. 
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On the 20th of May was performed a new play, in five acts, called 
Woodstock. It is the production of Mr. Pocock. 


Louis Kerneguy - - Mr. C. KEMBLE, 
Oliver Cromwell - - Mr. WaARDE. 

| Sic Henry Lee - - - Mr. W. Farren. 
Albert Lee - - - Mr. SERLE. 
Wildrake - - - Mr. JONES, 
Markham Everard - ° - Mr. Cooper. 
Doctor Rocheclitte ~ - Mr. EGERTON. 
Tomkins - - - Mr. BLANCHARD. 
Pearson - - - Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Joceline Jolliffe - “ Mr. Evans. 
Young Spitfire ° - - Master LONGHURST. 
Alice Lee « - - Mrs. CHATTERLEY. 
Phoebe Mayflower - - Miss JONEs. 
Cromwell's Daughter = - - Miss J. Scott. 
Dame Jellicot - - - Mrs. Hupson. 


The Prologue by Mr. Coorrr. 
The Epilogue by Mrs. CHaTTERLEY. 


Strange as it may appear, and Sir WALTER ScoTT will never believe 
it, we have not yetread the novel on which this piece’is founded, or of 
which, as we should guess, it 1s a garbled transcript, for it is evidently a 
work got up in a hurry for the moment, and more obliged to Sir 
Water for what he has furnished than Sir WALTER can be, we 
should imazine, for the use made of his materials. If this is the best 
that could be done with /Voodstock, it is clearly dramatic in a very slight 
degree. In its present shape it is a mere series of inoffensive, inconse- 
quential dialogues, without bustle or incident—HoracE SmitH's Bram- 
bletye House would, we are convinced, have produced a better drama, 
both with respect to action and interest. It was sat out with exemplary 
patience and good tcmper, but no expression of satisfaction escaped 
from any lips on departing. ‘The performers acted their parts excced- 
ingly well, or rather spoke them exceedingly well, for there was little or 
no acting required. Mrs. CHATTERLEY in Alice Lee, and Mr. W. Far- 
REN in Sir Henry Lee, and Mr. C. KEMBLE in Louis Kernequy, distin- 
guished themselves particularly. The latter character, Charles Stuart in 
his disguise, may be well managed in the novel, but the sudden transi- 
tion in.the play is violent, aud disturbs more than it pleases the imagina- 
tion. Such a personage as Wildrake, as acted by Mr. JoNES, may also 
have figured during the Commonwealth, but surely Cromwell was never 
bearded in this manner by such a poppinjay; nor was ever Oliver before 
exhibited as such a sentimental driveller. This trait in his character has 
probably some foundation in fact, but it is not the rraisemblable accord- 
ing to the popular notion, to which something for effect must always 
be sacrificed onthe stage. One historian tells us that Richard the Third 
was really a ‘* marvellous proper man,’’ but it would be dangerous so to 
represent him. We do not deny some credit to Mr. Pocock, who has 
certainly displayed considerable ingenuity in cutting and contriving the 
dialogue, tut we find fault with his dramatic judgment—he should have 
seen that this would not do—and if the theatre would have it to bolster 
up the fag end of the season, he should have compressed it into three 
acts, and enlivened it with music—now a cantata from a royalist, and 
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then a canticle from a roundhead. ‘hat it is a hasty production is no 
apology to the public; and to the many who mistake speed for genias, we 
would hint, that all animals that are not long in gestation die soon. 
The Prologue was neat, and the Epilogue almost the worst we ever 
heard, : 
DRURY LANE THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 


The Drury company had their anniversary dinner on Saturday, the 
13th inst. at the Freemasons’ Tavern, when the DUKE oF SussEX was 
in the Chair, the Duke oF York being indisposed. The times pro- 
bably occasioned a thinner attendance than usual, and the subscriptions, 
with the royal bounty of one hundred guineas, amounted to little more 
than £800. 

The Duke was pleased to observe that ‘the stage promoted the 
morality of the public,’ and as we dearly love good news, we heartily 
rejoice to hear it. Mr. Cooper then, ore rotundo, and we must say with 
very impressive and excellent ‘effect, delivered the homily of the day, 
regretting, however, the absence of Mr. KEAN much more than was 
necessary on this occasion. His speech was loudly applauded, and de- 
servedly, but we cannot help thinking that one of his points would not 
have been so indisputably received in all assemblies as it was in the 
present—here it could not fail of success, but it seems to us to have been 
a piece of cookery tried by a jury of cooks. We chose in our remarks on 
the Covent Garden feeding for the benefit of the poor, to say of this sort 
of fund—** We wish it may continue to increase at every meeting, and 
that a little prudence in prosperity may every year render it less neces- 
sary.” And now Mr, Cooper sets us right in the following manner : 

“It has often been considered a matter of surprise, that persons in our pro- 
fession should not, in the meridian ot life, provide for the wants and infirmities 
of age, or any sudden stroke of adversity. When this taunt is made, sufficient 
attention is not paid to the state of other professional men, and the perfect 
health, both of body and mind, that is unceasingly required in an actor's life— 
(Hear). The professors of liberal arts can follow their professional pursuits 
through temporary sickness or the visitation of old age; while the hand is 
steady, the eye faithful, and the mind sane, the poet, the musician, the sculptor 
and the painter, can not only procure food and raiment, but fame and wealth ; 
and age is even of use in maturing their productions. But the poor actor— 
how different is Ais lot—* how great the contrast !’"—should any single capa- 
bility of mind or body fail him, all is over—his professional « xistence hangs upon 
a thread, and when we reflect upon the uncertain tenure of an actor s service 
—when we consider how moderately, on an average, he is remunerated; a 
fact much misunderstood by the public (hear, hear, hear !)- and when we call 
to mind the casualties attendant on his occupation, and recollect that the 
slightest accident — on the voice, memory, or action, at once unfits 
him for his duty ; we should rather be surprised that so many can find the 
means of making a provision against sickness or old age, than that many, very 
many, should in the hour of adversity require pecuniary aid - (applause).” 

This we admit is making the best of the case, but we cannot travel quite 
so fast or so far. We did not speak of * the poor actor,” in any s nse 
of the word, but of those who have passed for good actors—not ‘* mode- 
rately remunerated ”’—and to whom “ all is over”? never applied, ti] 
all had been squandered in luxury and idleness, Many, many, and 
Mr. C. knows it, might have made “ a provision against sickness or old 
age,’’ who knew the frailty of their tenure, and had tine means, but chose 
a less prudent course. For those, the needful rank and tile, whose weekly 
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salaries barely meet the weekly expences of their families, we think the 
institution infinitely commendable ; but when others come in to share 
the crumbs, who ought never to have wanted them, we would not reject 
their suit, but Jet them enter with an admonition beneficial to others, if 
not then to themselves. Nothing, not even charity, should be indiscri- 
minate. The ancient Romans had, but we have no laws to protect men 
against their own folly and extravagance—it is, therefore, the more requi- 
site that the consequences should read a moral lesson to mankind, 

Mr. Ex.isron followed, and assured the company of his invariable 
‘* good humour,”’ then and ever, even though he was obliged to speak the 
truth—* The truth is,”’ said he, ‘*I have nothing to give.’’ Like 
Horatio, it appears, that he has ‘ nothing but his good spirits to feed 
and clothe him.”’ That he is never without plenty of ‘* good spirits’? we 
can believe, but that he was on this day in * good humour,” we are in- 
clined to question, for he did not make the leading speech, and his own 
was a short one. ‘* 1 have done myself some credit,’’ said he, (this was 
some forty hours before he played Falstaff) and the company finding he 
had no money, seemed disposed to give him ‘some credit,” if we may 
judge by the “ cheers’’ bestowed on the announcement of this very dis- 
agreeable and inconvenient circumsta::ce. 

Mr. SPRING made no speech. This arose perhaps from his having 
lost his gold watch, or he might have imitated the Reverend EpwarpD 
IRVING at the meeting of the Hibernian Society at the same house, who 
having found one, and being “ short of ha’pence,” pawned it to the 
society towards the charity. We lament poor Sprin@’s loss, as this 
kind of tick~charity might have been played off with more consistency, 
and with a beiter grace, by an old servant of Drury, than by the Reverend 
FRANKENSTEIN. 

Government is imperfect unless it embraces with its protection every 
ramification of the social circle subject to its authority ; and while we 
commend the establishment of these funds for one part of the theatre, we 
think that there is another under the same roof to which a similar 
charity ought to be extended. ‘There is a parity too in the cases, which 
is remarkably striking in many points—we allude to the Lobby. Advan- 
tageous to the managers, the houris should not be deserted in their need ; 
and if, as the Duke oF Sussex observed, ‘the public ought not to 
forget those in their advanced age, who in early life so amply contributed 
to their entertainment and delight,’’ is it not Lase to pass them by un- 
heeded. ‘The lobby, too,to use the words of his Royal Highness, 
‘s merits to be considered amongst the /beral institutions of the country.” 
Surely, when any Lady Patroness comes to lay the state of the institution 
before the assembly, better arguments cannot be adduced for the lobby, 
than those used for the green-room—indeed they will be found to have 
more force in the former instance; viz. ‘* It has often,” says some re- 
spectable veteran,* rising in her place, ** been considered a matter of 
surprise that persons in our proveenen should not in the meridian of life, 
provide for the wants and infirmities of age, or any sudden stroke of 
adversity! When this taunt is made, sufficient attention. is not paid to 
the state of other professional persons, and the perfect health that is un- 
ceasingly required in our professional life. (hear.) The professors of 
Oe 


* Not a smock-faced boy, like Coorzr, but a Fawcett, in petticoats, with 
not a tone altered. | 
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other liberal arts can follow their professional pursuits through temporary 
sickness, or the visitations of old age—age is even,of use in maturing 
their productions. But the poor houri—how different is her lot—how 
great the contrast! Should any single capability of body fail Aer, all is 
over! And when we reflect upon the uncertain tenure of an houri’s 
service—when we consider how moderately, on an. average, she is tex 
munerated—a fact much misunderstood by the public (hear, hear, hear /) 
—and when we call to mind the casualties attendant on her occupations 
and recollect that the slightest accident operating, &c. at once untits her 
for her duty, we cannot be surprised that many, very many, should in 
the hour of adversity require pecuniary aid— (app/ause).” 

We shall not add another word. It is unnecessary if anything like 
. brotherly love or fellow feeling be left. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

This house has been sparing of novelty, and very prudently so, as it 
has been pronounced rather wasteful to attempt any addition to full. 
Liston has happily intruded himself every night, and the attraction has 
proved all-sufficient. The other theatves are more prolific: so is. thé 
crab more fruitful than the nonpareil, and the two cases remind us very 
much of the contest between the lady pig and the lioness. ‘* I breed 
numerously,”’ said the former, tauntingly, ‘and you produce only one.’’ 
“« True,”’ replied the latter, ‘* eva aAAw Atovra,”? only one, but a lion / 

KING'S THEATRE. 

‘«* Better late than never’’ may be a very gocd aduge, and if the sub- 
scribers to the Opera think so, and are satisfied, we shall not, on such an 
occasion at least, be wanting in philosophy. Madame Pasta is really 
and truly arrived, and actually appeared in RossiNnt's Otello, on Saturday 
the 22d. of April. She is everything that is exquisite, and comes in at 
the winding up of the season to prove, not perhaps so much the judgment 
of the manazers, as that “ all great pleasures are of short duration.” 

MINOR MATTERS. 

MatHews’ Invitations and YarEs's Reminiscences have proceeded on 
the full swing. These gentlemen are, indeed, amongst the ‘* productive 
classes,” as the summing up must infallibly testify. The great known 
has not moulted a feather in the generous contest, and he doubtless smiles 
to see the hitherto little khnown— 

“ Pursue Ais triumph, and partake the gale."’ 

. For Whit-Monday, Mr. C. Dibdin, at the Surrey, worked up Sir 
WALTER’s Woodstock ; the Coburg brought out The Welchman, or, the 
Prince of Cambria; and Sadler’s Wells, The Saddler of Cairo, which 
were all well received—cost much less than similar shows at the larger 
theatres, and were much more entertaining. At Mr. MAcrREaApDy’s bene- 
fit—Othello—Youne lent his assistance in Jago; and at Miss KELty’s, 
Mr. MaTuews played Goldfinch. Youna’s lago was an excellent per- 
formance; and Mr. Macrgaby’s Othello good enough to make the whole 
a treat as times go. Why is such an admirable actor as YouNG laid on 
_the shelf? Does he play so much better than his compeers, that mana- 
‘gers who act themselves, like managers who write themselves, use their 
power to suppress all rivalry? At what time shall we have a play got up 
well in all its parts? When’ managers have less self-interest, or when 
not being mere nominal managers, actors are really servants, not dictating, 
but obeying. 





— 
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Mr. Kean having been successful in his attempt “* renovere dolores,"’ 
i. e. a8 we are told, to renew his acquaintance with American dollars, is 
said to be on his way home. ‘I'his may be true, and we hope it is; but 
we are further informed that his stay here is to be short, as he means to 
return to America; which piece of information we cer:ainly believe —— 
to be veritable fudge. 

We are to have another volume of Reminiseences, and, if they are as 
oe the former, we care not how many—but a word on this subject :-— 

¥ writes his Memoirs—ditto O’Kegre—ditto REYNOLDS—~and 
where the memorializing chapter will end no one knows, for we understand 
that DicNum is also ** brushing up his Greek’? for a memoir. Poor 
INCLEDON, he “ should have died hereafter ;”? and SueTT, why did he 
die and ‘* mike no sign ?”’ The last case is most to be deplored, for there 
Is great reason to believe that certain celebrated letters are to be ascribed 
to him, as it is known, that when asked on his death-bed, whether he was 
the Author of Junius, he did not deny it! While men tittle-tattle and 
chatter thus, it would, indeed, be surprising to find the women silent. 
Mrs, ST. LEGER is, it is said, to take the lead with ** Memoirs of her 
Public and Private Life.’ We thin} the title might be shortened by 
confining it to public, which would be sufficiently comprehensive. Several 
other green-room ladies will of course follow the example, and cover the 
profession with all the glory of an ingenuous confession, We hope Mrs. 
St. LEGER will not omit the very pleasant little incident of ‘ the 
spouter.”” It is very doubtful whether Harriette Wilson will now be able 
to maintain her supremacy. 
_ Mr. Appot, of the Dublin Theatre, has engaged Madame VesTRris, 
Miss CHESTER, and Miss Foote. 

Some man having broken his leg, the Observer states, that “* to him 
Miss F, H. KELLY very generously gave the produce of her previous night 
at Cochermouth.”’ or 

Miss Paton lately refused to sing her song, because some persons in 
the Aigher circles (with whom she ought to be on intimate terms) chose to 
laugh. This dady, while paid for singing, and a servant of the public, 
had ‘better be wise in time, or she may find the humour of the Jaughers no 
laughing matter, The town can do without her, though it would appear 
that she cannot do without the town. 

The Americans have entered into an association to be called, ** The 
Wew York Opera Company,” with a capital of 100,000 dollars. How it 
is to be managed and kept in motion, whether by steam or otherwise, is 
not stated, 3 
. On the 16th of May, a Mrs. Pinpar, performed Lady Contest, in the 
Wedding Day, at the Haymarket. She is north, and displayed consider- 
able professional skill, as well as personal accomplishments. 
~ Our ambulatory friend, the critic, in the Strand, exhibited a three-inch 
lettered placard on the 17th, with these words—‘* dlarming accident to 
Miss Keity.”’ . We did not think it worth a penny, but suppose she 1s 
married. 

At » Mr. ALEXANDRE has been hard at work with his “* Roque- 
ries of Nicholas.” Sprina, the box-keeper, has had his pocket picked, 
and several of the actresses, it will be remembered, have lately lost their 
old things. .. How is this? No one seems to be. safe.at this house but 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

From the overstocked state of the 
public markeis, the consequent cessa- 
tion of demand on the home manufac- 
turer, and in some measure also, the 
searcity of money resulting from the 
numerous failures of country banks, &c., 
great distress hus of late been felt in 
the manufacturing districts. In the 
neighbourhood of Manchester especi- 
ally, privation and suffering have ex- 
- isted to an alarming, and even ago- 
nising extent. ‘Thank God, however, 
through the liberality of the British 
nation, und the favourable turn which 
trade and commerce have been, and 
still are, cradually making, the severity 
of suffering is over, and employment 
is daily on the inc.ease. As well as 
from other circumstances, this is clearly 
shewn by the lively demand, which, 
within the last week or two, has pre- 
vailed in the cotton market. 

The sofferings of the working classes 
did not, of course, escape the uotice of 
the legislature. It was proposed, in- 
deed, with more of generous feeling 
than of sound philosophy, that a na- 
tional grant of half a million of money 
should be made for the immediate relief 
of their-distress ; but, fortunately, that 
has been found altogether unnecessary. 
It was on Monday, the Ist of May, that 
Mr. Canning rose in the House of 
Commons, to submit a motion relative 
to the distress which then prevailed. 
In the districts where it was most 
keenly felt, there was a considerable 
quantity of corn, which, as the law 
stood, could not be brought into the 
market. It was, therefore, his wish, 
without prejudicing the general ques- 
tion as to the policy of importing 
‘foreign corn, to introduce a bill for 
allowing warehoused corn tobe brought 
to market under similar regulations to 
those which had been adopted last 
year. The amount of warehoused corn, 
in the sea-port towns, was between 
250,000 and 300,000 quarters. The 
introduction of this,on a duty of 12s. 
per quarter, while it could not hurt the 
agricultural interest, would do away 
the feeling that the people were starv- 
ing in the midst of plenty. It was also 
desirable, as the produce of the ap- 
proaching harvest could not be ascer- 
tained before the separation of Parlia- 
ment, that his Majesty's ministers 





should be invested with the diseretion- 
ary power of allowing, either partially 
or generaily, as circumstances might 
render expedient, the importation of 
foreign corn during the recess. ‘The 
propositions of the Hon. Secretary were 
prompily assented to; but on the fol- 
lowing day, when, pursuant to notice, 
he moved that the House should re- 
solve itself into a committee on the 
Corn Laws; Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
opposed the motion, by moving, as an 
amcndment, that a select commitiee be 
appointed to enquire into the distress 
of the manufacturing districts. After 
a loug debate, however, the original 
motion of a commitiee on the Corn 
Laws was carried, en a division, by 
214 against 82, In the committee, the 
first resolution, permitting the foreigu 
corn in bond to be brought to market, 
was put and carried. The second re- 
solution, postponed till the following 
Friday, (May 5,) was then also agreed 
to; and a bill founded thereon, has 
since been passed, to the following ef- 
fect: —“ Whereas, by an Act of this 
Session, which had permitted the use 
of foreign grain, corv, meal, and flour, 
in warehouses, iu this country, on the 
2d of May, 1826, for home consumption ; 
and whereus it may be expedient under 
intense circumstances, to procure a 
supply of foreign corn; be it enacted, 
that it shall be lawful for his Majesty, 
with the assent of his Privy Council, 
to admit the entry, for home consump- 
tion, of such foreign wheat, meal or 
flour, to an amount not ‘exceeding 
500,000 quarters, provided that no such 
corn should be imported within two 
months of the date of such order in 
council, and shall not be let loose sub- 
sequently for home consumption after 
the expiration of two months, or per- 
mitted to be imported or entered in 
the ports of this kingdom, except on 
payment of such duties as shall be 
hereafter specified and agreed to.”’—A 
bill founded on the first resolution, has 
also been passed. 

lu the progress of these bills, how. 
ever, the Earl of Malmesbury in the 
Upper House, considering that the 
Corn Laws had nothing whatever to do 
with the distress of the people, and 
that the dread of a famine price during 
the reccss was totally unfounded and 
unjustified, most strenuously opposed 
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the discretionary power claimed by 
ministers, fur the admission of 500,000 
quarters of foreign corn during the re- 
cess, should necessity require it. He 
accordingly moved a resolution as fol- 
lows:—“ ‘That the House, although 
sincerely anxious to contribute to the 
fullest extent of its power, to the relief 
of the suffering classes, thought it not 
expedient to pass any measures for the 
altcration or suspension of the existing 
system of the Corn Laws without a 
previous enquiry into the alleged ne- 
cessity for such an altcration or sus- 
pension, and unto the effect which they 
might produce on the relative interests 
of the growers and consumers of 
British corn.” This motion was nega- 
tived, by a large majority. 

The remainder of the Parliamentary 
business of the past mouth has been of 
minor interest. It should here be re- 
corded, however, that, in generous 
consonance with the feelings of the le- 
gislature, and with a view of melio- 
rating to the utmost possible extent 
the sufferings of the people, a meeting 
was held at the City of London Tavern, 
on the 2d of May, at which the Lord 
Mayor presided, for the purpose of af- 
fording relief to the working manufac- 
turers. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, and some of the 
other Bishops, Mr. Secretary Peel, and 
many other persons of consideration, 
attended. The subscription was headed 
by a donation of 2,000/. from his Ma- 
jesty, 1,0002. from the Marquess of 
Statford, &c. The collection in the 
room amounted to nearly 18,090/.; and, 
since that period, the subscription has 
attained the sum of upwards of 100,0001. 

On the 4th of May, Mr. Hume, em- 
bodying his propositions in no fewer 
than 47 resolutions, moved for the pre- 
sentation of an address to his Majesty 
for an enquiry into the state of the 
nation, the causes of the distress, &c. 
His main objects of relief were, to get 
rid of the Sinking Fund, reduce the 
public establishments of the country, 
and remove a proportionate weight of 
taxation. The motion was, after a 
lengthened debate, negatived by 152 
against 5]. 

Lord John Russell’s motion on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform was, 
ou the 27th of April, lost on a division, 
by 247 against 123; aud two days pre- 
viously, Mr.G. Lamb’s motion for a 
bill to allow persons prosecuted for fe- 
lony, to make their defence by counsel, 
was negatived by 105 against 36. 


One of the bills for improving the 
administration of criminal justice has 
been passed; but the other, the object 
of which is to consolidate in one act all 
the numerous acts respecting thefts, 
has been postponed, with the view of 
further consideration, until the ensuing 
session. In one of the stages of the 
former bill, the Earl of Liverpool stated 
several facts, some of which were re- 
markable, and, we apprehend, alto- 
gether unexpected:-—the increase of 
crime for the last seven years had been 
very great, when compared with the 
preceding seven years; the most hein- 
ous descriptions of crime, however, 
had not increased; the increase of 
crime in the metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood was comparatively light, 
with that of the country at large; 
and the increase of crime had been far 
greater in the agricultural than in the 
manufacturing counties. 

The debtor and creditor arrangement 
bill was passed in the Lower House ; 
but, from the incomplete and slovenly 
state in which it was found by the 
Lords, it was there thrown out. 

On the 18th of May, the Attorney 
General obiained leave to bring in a 
bill, founded upon the recommenda- 
tions of the commission appointed to 
enquire into the practice of the Court 
of Chancery; the object of which was 
to regulate the practice of that Court. 
The biil was ordered to be printed, 
with the view of its remaining for dis- 
cussion by the ensuing Parliament. 

It has been determined by the Com- 
mittees of Parliament, that the system 
of Scotch Banking is sot at present to 
be interfered with. The Bank of Eng- 
land has come to the determination of 
establishing branch banks. 

The House of Commons adjourned 
for a week on Friday, the 19th of May ; 
and again on the ¢6th to the 3lst, 
in order to allow time for the Upper 
House to carry the remaining bills 
through their respective stages. It was 
expected that the prorogation would 
then take place, and that Parliament 
would be dissolved by proclamation on 


_ Saturday the 3d of June. 


The only point deserving of notice in 
our foreign relations is, that the King 
of Prussia having placed the commerce 
and navigation of this country upon 
the footing of the most favoured na- 
tions, his Britannic Majesty has been 
pleased to declare that Prussian ships 
may import from the dominions of his 
Prussian Majesty, into avy of the 
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British possessions abroad, goods, the 
produce of such dominions; and may 
export goods from such British pos- 
sessions abroad, to any foreign country 
whatever. 

THE COLONIES, 

We have at length the satisfaction 
of recording the ratification of a treaty 
of peace between the British and Bur- 
mese uations. This intelligence was 
announced in the London Gazeite of 
the 13th of May. The treaty was made 
on the 3d of January, at Patanagoh, 
some miles in advauce of Meeaday, op- 
posite to Malloon, up to which point 
the Burmese had been pursued by the 
Madras force under Brigadier General 
Cotton. The terms are, ‘* the ces- 


sion of the four provinces of Arracan, | 


and those of Mergui, Tavoy, and Zea, 
ou the ‘Tenasserim coast; and payment 
of one crore of rupees (about a million 
sterling) by instalments: the provinces 
or kingdoms of Munypore, Assam, Ca- 
char, and Zeatung, to be placed under 
princes to:be nominated by the East 
India Company. Residents, with an 
escort of 50 men, to be at each Court; 
British ships to be admitted into Bur- 
mese ports, to land their cargoes free 
of duty, not to unship their rudders or 
land their guns; Burmese ships to 
have the same privileges in British 
ports, No persons to be molested for 
their opinions or conduct during the 
war. The Siamese nation to be in- 
cluded in the peace.”’ 
' Official advices have also been re- 
ceived of the surrender of the fortress 
of Bourtpore to the British arms. 
Deeply do we regret to state that 
General Sir Charles Turner, the Gover- 
nor of that pestilential grave of Euro- 
peans, Sierra Leone, has fallen another 
victim, after an illness of only four 
days. Two young ladies, his nieces, 
the only survivors of a family of seven 
who went out about a twelvemonth 
ago, have arrived in England. It was 
only a few days before his death that 
General Turner had successfully exe- 
c ted some operations against the Mu- 
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latto slave-dealersof the Sherbro’ coun- 
try. Nearly 30,000 slaves were sup- 
posed to be annually exported thence. 
One country king, two chiefs, three 
head-men, and fifteen men were taken 
prisoners. 

EUROPEAN STATES. 

The fortress of Missolonghi finally 
surrendered to the Turkish and Egyp- 
tian force on the nights of the 22d and 
23d of April. The garrison is said to 
have been without provisions for nine. 
teen days—to have fed on dogs, and 
the human flesh of their enemies. Find- 
ing all hopes lost to obtain relief, they 
aitempted, but without success, to 
force a passage through the besieging 
army. Between 2000 and 3000 Greeks 
perished in the town, and only 150 
were taken alive. Many women and 
children were drowned, aud more than 
£000 taken prisoners. 

Report states that a treaty has been 
sigued between Great Britain and 
Russia for establishing the indepen- 
deuce of the Greek nation, Thus, on 
paying a nominal tribute, or feudal 
homage to the Grand Seignior, Greece, 
including the islands, is to constitute a 
free and separate state; with a ruler 
of her own choice—subject only to an 
approval of the person, by the Porte— 
her own lands, army, navy, and seat of 
government, 

All existing differences between 
Russia and Turkey have been amica- 
bly adjusted, The Arch-Duke Con- 
stantine is said to have been nominated 
Generalissimo of ail the Russian and 
Polish armies. 

AMERICA. 

The Castle of Callao was surrendered 
to the combined Columbian and Peru- 
vian armies on the 28th of January. 
The garrison were to be sent to Spain 
in British transports, at the expense of 
the Government of Peru. The expe- 
dition from Mexico against Cuba and 
Porto Rico has been suspended until 
the subject shall have undergone dis- 
cussion at the Congress of Panama, 
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Fesrvuary 28. Fatal duel at St. 
Lucia, between Ensign French, of the 
5th foot, and Ensign Ward, of the 35th. 
French was shot through the head, and 
died instantly. 





Marcu 15, In a vivilent storm, a 
few days ago, a mail-boat was driven 
on a reef called Sandy Island, opposite 
St. John’s Harbour, Antigua, when five 
Methodist missionaries, three of their 
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wives, four children, two servants, the 
captain, and all on board perished, 
excepting one of the missiovaries wives 
and two of the crew. 

Apnrit 1]. A duel fon¢ht on the 
banks of the Potomac, between the Se- 
cretary of State of the United S:ates’ 
Government, Henry Clay, and Mr. 
Raadolph, A shot went through Mr. 
Randolph's coat without injuring his 
person, 





23. Capture of the long-dis- 
puted Fortress of Missolonghi by the 
Turks. 

24. Informrtion received of 
the destruction, by fire, on the 24th of 
December, at China, of the Honourable 
Company’s ship, the Royal George. 

—. On this, and several 
succeeding days, serious riots amoug 
the weavers, at Blackburn, in Lanca- 
shire. 











—. Death of Mr. Cundy, the 
sculptor, in Regent-street, by the furi- 
ous driving of a butcher’s cart.—On 
the 13th of May following, James Cur- 
tis, the driver, was tried at the Old 
Bailey, and convicted of manslaughter. 
The judge intimated that, for the fu. 
ture protection of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, the maximum of punishment 
would be inflicted. 

May 2. Meeting at the City of 
London Tavern, to consider of the best 
means of affording relief to manufac- 
turers suffering distress from want of 
employment. His Majesty (in addition 
to upwards of 5)00!. previously be- 
stowed on similar objects) subscribed 
20001. ; the Marquis ef Stafford, 10001. ; 
_ Sir R. Peel, 5001.; Lord Eldou, 3001., 
&c, The subscription has since atiain- 
ed the amount of upwards of 109,0001. 
5. Foundation-stone of a new 
church laid at Holloway, in the parish 
of St. Mary, Islingion, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 

—. In the Court of King’s 
Bench, J. H. S. Cooke, found guilty at 
the Gloucester Assizes of a riot, and of 
having conspired with his brother, R. 
8S. Cooke, to deprive Sir George Jer- 
mingham of Stafford castle, and lands 
adjoining, was sentenced to nine 
month's imprisonment in the House of 
Correction, Cold Bath-fields, and at the 
expiration of that period, to enter into 
his own recognizance of 1061. and find 
two sureties of 501. each for his good 
behaviour for three years. 

—— spatches from Sir M. 
Maxwell, announcing the capitulation 
of the Castle of Callao, on the 28th of 
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January ; the garrison to be sent to 
Spain in British transports, at the ex- 
pence of the government of Peru. 

6. Twentieth Anniversary of 
the London Hibernian School Society, 
at the Freemason’s tavern ; Lord Gam- 
bier in the chair. 

7. Dispatches received, an- 
nouncing the death of Major General 
Sir Charles Turver, Governor of Lierra 
Leone, on the 7th of March. 

- 10. Thirty-seventh Anniver- 
sary of the Literary Fund Society, cele- 
brated at the Freemasons’ Tavern; the 
Duke of Somerset in the chair. 

12. Lord Charles Somerset 
arrived in England from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 














Fancy Ball at Covent- 
garden Theatre, for the relief of the 
distressed Spital-fields weavers : more 
than 3000 persons present. Clear pro- 
duce to the charity, upwa: ds of 40001. 
12, aud 13, Sale by auction 
at Christie's, of the late Lord Rad- 
stock’s collection of pictues. The 
number, exclusive of miniatures, was 
115; the produce nearly 24,0001. 

13. Forty-ninth Anniver- 
sary of the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund 
Institution, celebrated at the Freema- 
sons’ ‘Tavern ; the Duke of Sussex in 
the chair. 











—. Notice given in the 
London Gazette, that, on Friday, the 
30th of June next, the Gazette would 
be published on Friday, instead of Sa- 
turd , in every week. 

—. Official advices o12 
termination of the Burmese war. 

——— 13. Twenty-first Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the British and Foreign 
School Society, at the Freemason's Ta- 
vern, 

——— 16 and17. By the findings 
of the jury on the respective issues in 
the case of the King v. Henry Peto, 
tried in the Court of Exchequer, rela- 
tive to the defendant’s liability, under 
the bond given to the Commissioners of 
Customs, respecting the building at the 
New Custom House, a great portion of 
which fell down some time ago, the 





‘defendant was exonerated from pay- 


ment. Exclusively of all fees for pre- 
vious consultations on this cause, the 
counsel’s fees are said to have been as 
follows:—Mr. Scarlett, 250 guineas ; 
Sergeant Wilde, 150; Mr. Denman, 
120 ; Mr, Tyndal, 70; and Mr. Roche, 

—— 20. Tenth Anniversary of 
the Medical Benevolent Society, céle- 
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brated at the Aibion, Aldersgete-street, 
the Duke of Sussex in the chair. 

—--. In the case of Fisher v. 
Stockdale, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
a verdict of 7001. given against the de- 
fendant, for a libel on the plaintiff, in a 
‘work entitled “The Memoirs of Har- 
riette Wilson,” 

23. After his final examin- 
ation at Disley, a v:llage ow the borders 
of Denbyghshire, Mr. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield was fully committed to Lan- 
easter Castle, to take his trial on a 
charge of capital felony, under the 








statute of Henry VII. for the abduction 
of Miss Turner. 

—. Sir Francis Burdett’s 
Avuiversary Dinner, tor celebrating the 
‘**'Triumph of Westminster,” and © Pu. 
rity ef Election,’’ held & the Crown and 


Auchor Tavera, Sir Francis Burdett in 
the chair. 








24. By the fall of the iron 
roof of Mr. Maudsley’s manufactory, 
in the Westminster-road, six persons 
were killed, and about fourteen dan- 
gerously wounded. 





VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Intensity of Light.—An interesting 
experiment has lately been performed 
in the Armoury of the Tower of London, 
iu which the most intense light ever 
yet produced by art wasexhibited. It 
was effected by directing a jet of burn- 
ing alcohol, or the flames of a spirit 
lamp, upon a piece of lime, by the action 
of a stream of oxygen gas. The light 
thus produced is calculated as being 
eighty times more intense than an equal 
area of light emitted by the combustion 
of an argand lamp. It is said to be 
visible at a distance of i20 miles, No 
satisfactory theory, in explanation of 
the phenomenon, has been hitherto dis- 
covered, but it appears that other earths 
will also exhibit the same brilliancy 
when heated by the means above de- 
scribed. The peculiar earth termed 
Zireonis found to be pre-eminent in this 
property. Tis value, for the purposes 
ofa signal, will readily suggest itself. 

Curious Manuscripts.—Some further 
literary treasures are reported to have 
been discovered amongst the mass of 
undigested Manuscripts in the State 
Paper Office, in which Queen Elizabeth 
and the fame of Spenser, the poet, and 
Shakspeare are deeply concerned— 
Amongst them are said to be two 
curious Addresses to Queen Elizabeth, 
at the palace of Woodstock, by Law- 
rence Humphrey, vice-chancellor of 
Oxford : the one in the year 1572, and 
the other in 1575; also an unique poem, 
of considerable sweetness, in praise 
of Lord Willoughby, the favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth; and a beautiful 
Missal, with miniature paintings, 
which belonged to Mary Queen of 
Scots, and was given by her to one of 


her attendants, the night before her 
execution, 

Steam Navigation. —-One of the 
greatesi discoveries yet made in Navi- 
gation has transpired, and the patent 
has been abandoned in consequence of 
the technicalities of the patent laws, 
Three-fourths of the fuel now used in 
steam navigation, will be saved. The 
vapour of quicksilver is substituted for 
steam with similar machinery, and a 
few precautions to prevent any waste 
of metal, by a pipe on the safety valve. 
The bottom of the boiler, which is very 
small and strong, as compared with 
that now in use for producing steam,is 
conical, and the termination of the 
cone is in contact with the burning 
coals which surround it. Their heat 
is communicated almost instantaneously 
to the quicksilver in the boiler, throw. 
ing it into vapour, at the temperature 
of 656° of Fahrenheit. Its elasticity 
and power can be indefinitely increased 
by heat, and the greater the elasticity 
produced, the greater the vacuum in 
the cylider, on opening the valve com- 
municating with the well. The saving 
of stowage will be very considerable, 
and a ton of quicksilver will be suffi- 
cient for propelling a vessel to India 
and back again, with 140 horse 
power, 

FRANCE. 

Cabinet of M. Denon.—Among the 
historical relics of M, Denon’s cabinet, 
lately disposed of at Paris, are many of 
the implements which belonged to the 
Inquisition.at Valladolid; the ring of 
Jean-sans-Penr, Duke of Burgundy, 
who was assassinated on the bridge of 
Montereau ; plaister.casts of the faces 
of Cromwell and Charles XIL.: frag- 
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ments of the bones of the Cid, found in 
his burying-place at Burgos ; fragments: 
of the bones of Abelard and Eloise, 
taken out of their tomb at Paraclete; 
the hair of Agnes Sorel, who was 
buried at Loches, and of Ines de Castro, 
who was buried at Alcuboca; part of 
the mustachio of Henry IV. King of 
France, found entire on the exhama- 
tion of the bodies of the kings of 
France, at St. Dennis, in 1795; a frag- 
ment of Turenne’s shroud; some of 
Moliere’s and La Fontaine’s bones; 
one of Voltaire’s teeth ; an autograph 
signature of Napoleon, with a bloody 
piece of the shirt that he wore at the 
time of his death, a lock of his hair, 
and a leaf of the willow under which 
he lies at St. Helena!!! 

Omography.—A new art, to which 
the name of omography has been given, 
has been invented by M. Aiguebelle, 
of Paris, which is said to afford an 
extraordinary facility in executing not 
only all that has hitherto been done by 
engraving and lithography, but also 
the effects of the pencil and stump, 
which neither the graver nor the crayon 
has yet been able to accomplish. 

Poisonous Wounds.—The successful 
application of the cupping-glass to 
poisonous wounds, by Dr. Barry, of 
Paris, has already been noticed in the 
European Magazine. By further ex- 
periments, it appears, that an animal 
that has suffered the most fatal effects 
of the absorption into the blood of 
pacmeren matters, may, nevertheless, 

restored to life by this treatment; 
as if the action of the cupping-glass 
had the power of recalling to the ex- 
terior the poison already introduced 
into the vessels, Dr. Barry strongly 
recommends the use of the cupping- 
glass, followed by that of the cautery, 
in cases of the bite of a mad-dog, even 
if the first symptoms of h)drophobia 
should have shewn themselves. 

GERMA’ Y. 

Comets.—It is now certain that the 
same comet has appeared in our planet- 
ary system in the years 1786, 1795, 
1801, 1805, 1818, and 1825. It appears 





LATERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


that in its course it never passes the 
orbit of Jupiter. The period of its re- 
volution (which is the shortest known) 
very little exceeds three years and a 
quarter; and its mean distance from 
the sup is not more than twice that of 
the earth. It seems to be especially 
connected with the system in which 
our globe is placed, and crosses our 
orbit more than sixty times in a cen- 
tury. M. Olbers, the celebrated astro- 
nomer of Bremen, who has bestowed 
much attention on this comet, has been 
lately occupied in calculating the pos-’ 
sibility of its influence on the destinies 
of our globe. He finds that in 83,000 
years this comet will approach the 
earth as. nearly as the moon ; and that 
in 4,000,000 of years it will come to 
within a distance of 7,700 geographical 
miles; the consequence of which will 
be (if its attraction be equal to that of 
the earth) the elevation of the waters 
of the ocean 13,000 feet; that is to say, 
above the tops of all the European 
mountains, except Mont-Blanc. The 
inhabitants of the Andes and of the 
Himalya mountains alone will escape 
this second deluge; but they will not 
benefit by their good fortune more than 
216,000,000 years, for it is probable 
that at the expiration of that time, our 
globe, standing right in the way of the 
comet, will receive a shock severe 
enough to ensure its utter destruction! 


DENMARK. 


Mac- Adamization.—Several success- 
ful experiments have been made to 
Macadamize the roads in the neigh- 
bourhood of Copenhagen, especially 
that which leads to the citadel. Seve- 
ral of the journals speak of this process 
with great praise. The editor of the: 
Zealand Gazette goes so far as to rank 
it with the invention of steam-boats, 
Professor Bredsdorff, however, has, on 
the contrary, read in the Agricultural 
Society of Copenhagen, a dissertation, 
in which he compares the rew roads 
and the old, and gives a decided pre- 
ference to the latter. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PREss, &c. 


A Series of Designs for Farm Build- 
ings, with a view to prove that the 
Simplest Forms may be rendered pleas- 
ing and ornamental by a proper Dispo- 
sition of the rudest Materials. In the 
course of the Work the Village Church 


and Parsunage will be introduced, 
together with the School house. _Occa- 
sional [deas will be added for ornamen- 
tal Root-houses, and Seats to decorate 
the Pleasuring Ground. By P. F. 
Robinson, Architect, Author of the 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


“ Rural Architecture,” “ Designs for 
Villas,” “An Essay on Mickleham 
Church, in Surrey,” &c. 

The Principles of Light and Shade, 
Illustrated by Examples; being the 
second Part of Practical Hints upon 
painting. By John Burnet, 

A Dictionary of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, to be Dedicated to Joshua 
Brookes, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. &e, &e. 
By Henry William Dewhurst, Surgeon. 
This Work will form a complete System 
of Practical Anatomy and Physiology, 
containing the opinions of all the 
ancient and modern writers on the sub- 
ject; also the approved systems of the 
most minute Anatomists of the present 
day. It is also intended to form a 
complete Guide to the Student in the 
Dissecting Room, and a work of refe- 
rence to the Medical Practitioner, To 
be completed in Three Parts 

Also, in the Press, by the same 
Author, in small 8vo. Synoptical Tables 
of the Materia Medica, to be Dedicated 
to George Gregory, M. D. Lecturer on 
the Practice of Physic, Materia Medica, 
&c. &c. Corresponding to the London 
Pharmacopeeia of 1824. These Tables 
will point out at one view, the Officinal 
and Linnean names, their Classes, and 
Orders, their number of Officinal Pre- 
parations in the Phar. Lond. their doses, 
also the place they come from, and the 
chemical qualities of each drug. 
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The Hunterian Oration, delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, by Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, containing the 
Natural History of the Oyster, and 
some of the principal points in its 
Anatomy. 

The Second Part of Mr. Baker's 
History of Northamptonshire, in folio, 
is in astate of forwardness, and will be 
ready for publication in a few days. 

The New Annual Register for 1825, 
as formerly published by Stockdale. 

Dr. Nuttall, whose Editions of 
Virgil’s Bucolics and Jnvenal’s Satires, 
interlineally translated, have been so 
generally approved, is preparing on a 


‘similar plan, the entire Works of 


Horace, with a Treatise on Lyric Versi- 
fication, and a Scanning ? able, exhibit. 
ing on musical principles, all the 
various Metres of Horace. 

In a few days, Letters from Cockney 
Lands. 

Selections from the Works of Dr. 
John Owen. By the Rev. Wm. Wilson, 
2 vols. L8mo. with a Memoir and 
Portrait, &c. 

Pastoral Bereavement Improved ; 
including a Funeral Oration delivered 
at the Interment of the late Rev. P. 8. 
Chanier, of Liverpoo!, by W. M. 
Walker ; and a Funeral Sermon preach- 
ed on the following Sabbath to the 
bereaved Church and Congregation. 
By W. Roby. 


é' MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
Major Cartwright.° “Edited by his 
Niece, F.D. Cartwright. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. boards. 

The Life and Times of Frederick 
Reynolds, (the dramatist,) written by 
himself, 2 vols. Svo. 2ss. boards 

EDUCATION. 

A Greek and English Dictionary, 
comprising all the Words in the Writ- 
ings of the most Popular Greek Authors, 
with the difficult Inflections in them 
and in the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment: designed for the Use of Schools 
and the undergraduate course of a Col- 
legiate Education. By the Rev. John 
Groves. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

The Principles of Analytical Geome- 
try, designed for the Use of Students 
in the University. By K.P. Hamilton, 
M.A. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 14s. boards. 


An Elementary Treatise on Algebra 
Theoretical and Practical, for the Use 
of Students. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Kenrick’s Key to his Exercises to 
Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 8vo. 5s. 
boards. 

Simpson’s Metrical Praxis. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

Bosworth’s Saxon Grammar. 
5s. boards. 

A Concise Exposition of the Method 
of Instructing the Deaf and Dumb in 
the Knowledge of a Written Language, 
upon Simple and Rational Priuciples, 
By J. F. Young, Master of the Private 
Establishment for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Peckham. 12mo. 8s. 6d. boards, 

HISTORY, 

Ireland in Past Times ; an Historical 
Retrospect, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 
with Illustrative Notes. 2 vols. §8vo, 
24s. boards, 


12mo. 


Svo, 
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The True History of the State 
Prisoner, commonty called ‘“* The Iron 
Mask,” extracted from Documents iu 
the French Archives. By the Hon. 
George Agar Ellis. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
boards. 

The Annals of the House of Hanover, 
By Sir Andrew Halliday, M.D. F.R. 
S.E.&e.&c. 2 vols. royal 8yo, 21, 2s. 
boards. 

A second Volume of Godwin’s Histo- 
ry of the Common-weailth of England, 
Svo. 16s. 

Hamilton's Companion to the Stream 
of History. I2mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Segur’s Memoirs and Recollections, 
vol, 2. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Catrou's History of the 
Dynasty, §vo. 12s. boards. 

Nimrod, or the History of Rome. 
8vo. 18s. boards, 

Tytler’s Ancient Geography and 
History cr. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Ranking’s Historical Researches. 
4to. 31. 3s. boards. 

LAW. 

Observations on the Actual State of 
the English Laws of Real Property. 
with Outlines of a Code. By James 
Humphreys, Esq. of Liucolu’s Inn, 
Barrister. 8vo. 

Petersdorff’s Abridgment of the 
Common Law Reports. Vol. IV. royal 
8vo. Il. Jls. 6d. boards. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

An Enquiry concerning that Dis- 
turbed State of the Vital Functions, 
usually denominated Constitutional 
Irritation. 1] vol. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

An Account of the Morbid Appear- 
ances exhibited on Dissection in vari- 
ous Disorders of the Brain; with 
Pathological Observations, to which a 
Comparison of the Symptoms with the 
Morbid Changes has given rise. 1 vol, 
8vo. Ys. boards. By Thomas Mills, 
M. D. 

The Surgeon Dentist’s 
12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Lanza’s Medical Logic. 
boards. 

Observations on M. Laennec’s Me- 
thod of Forming a Diagnosis of the 
Diseases of the Chest, by means of the 
Stethoscope and of Percussion. By 
Charles Scudamore, M.D. F R.S. 8vo. 
.5s. boards. 

Gleanings of Chemistry. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 
cloth, 


Mogul 


Manual, 


8vo. 8s, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Elements of Moral Philosophy, and 
of Christian Ethics. By Daniel Dewar, 
LL.D. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. boards, 
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Etymons of English Words. By the 
late John Thompson, M. R. I, and A.S. 
Private Secretary to the Marquis of 
Hastings, in India. 4to. 18s. boards. 

Sketches of Poriuguese Life, Wan. 
ners, Costume, and Character, By A. 
P. D.G. Svo. 16s. boards, 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions on 
Books, Men, and Things. 2 vols. 8vo. 
il. 4s. boards. 

Keeper’s Travels in Search of his 
Master. 14th Edition, enlarged by the 
Author, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Ship Master’s Assistant, and 
Owuer’s Manual, containing General 
Juformation necessary for Merchants, 
Owners, Masters of Ships, Officers, &c, 
By D. Steele, Esq. 17th Edition, re- 
vised and brought down to the year 
1826. Il vol. 8vo. 21s. boards. 

An Account of the Augmentation of 
Small Livings, by ‘‘ The Governors of 
the Bounty of Queen Anne, for the 
Augmentation of the Poor Clergy,” and 
of Benefactions, by Corporate Bodies 
and Individuals, to the end of the year 
1825. By Christopher Hodgson. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, 12s. boards, 

Williams’s Stenography. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

Jacob's Report on Foreign Corn, &c, 
Svo. 9s. boards. 

A Review of the Character and Writ- 
ings of Lord Byron; reprinted from 
the North American Review. Fools- 
cap Svo, With Portrait. Price 3s. 
boards. 

Old English and Hebrew Proverbs 
Explained and Iliustrated. By William 
Carpenter. Beautifully printed in 
32mo. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Woodstock, or, the Cavalier. A Tale 
of Sixteen Hundred and Fifty One. 
By the Author of Waverley. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 11. 11s, 6d. boards. 

The Boyne Water. A Tale, by the 
Authors of “Tales by the O'Hara 
Family,” 3 vols. post 8vo, 11. 11s. 6d. 
boards. 

Specimens of German Romance, ~ 
Selected and Translated from various 
Authors, with Engravings, by George 
Cruikshank. 3 vols, post 8vo. 11. 4s. 
boards. 

De Vavasour. 
teenth Century. 
ll. J1s. 6d. boards. 

Tales Round a Winter Hearth. By 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter. 2 vols. 
12mo. 16s. boards. 

Vivian Grey. 2 vols, post Svo. 18s. 
boards, | 


A Tale of the Four- 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
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_,. POETRY, | 

The Tre Giuli, Traustated from the 
Italian, of G. B. Casti. With a Memoir 
of the Author, and some account of his 
other, Works. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Solitary Hours. By the Author of 
** Ellen Fitz Arthur,” and “ The 
Widow’s Tale.” 6s. Gd, 

Things Invisible, and other Poems. 
By the Rev, G. Watts. 12mo, 5s, 6d. 
boards, 

Izram, and other Poems. 1[2mo. 6s, 
boards. 

. SCIENCE. 

An. Elementary System of Physio- 
logy. By John Bostock, M.D. P.G.S. 
Vol. Il. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Werneriau Natural 
History Society, for the Years 1824-5. 
Vol. V. part 2. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Mathematical Tracts on Physical 
Astronomy, the Figure of the Earth, 
Precussion and Nutation, and the Cal. 
culus of Variations. By George Bid- 
dell Airy, M.A. 8vo. boards, 6s. 6d, 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons. By the Rev. J G. Foyster, 
M. A. Minister of Trinity Chapel, 
Knigbtsbridge. S8vo. 9s. boards. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Mosaic Record of Creation, delivered 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. By James Kennedy, B. D. F.T.C, 
D.M.R.L A. Svo. 8s. 6d. boards, 

Thomson’s Lectures on the Psalms, 
7s. 6d. boards. 

_Fieming’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Blackley’s Practica! Sermons. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. boards. 

Illustrations to Ditto, separate. S8vo. 
15s. boards. 


Natural Theology. By Wiliam 
Paley, D. D. illustrated by_a Series of 
Plates and Explanatory Notes, by 
James Paxton, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, 2 yols.. 8vo, 
1l. 4s. boards. 

Dr. Morrison’s Parting Memorial. 
Svo. 10s. Gd. boards. i 

Booker’s Mourner Comforted, 8vo, 
10s. Gd. boards. 

Reflections on the Doctiines and 
Duties of the Christian Revelation, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Dixon's Popish Representations. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Bishop’s Christian Memorials. 12mo. 
6s. boards, . 

The whole Works of, Bishop Rey- 
nolds, now first Collected.. In 6 vols, 
8vo. Price 31. With a Portrait and 
Memoir, &c. &c. 

Christian Memorials of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By the Rev. Alfred. 
Bishop. 12mo., 6s. 

Carey’s Sch!eusner’s Lexicon. 8v0,. 
Price 10s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Lion Hunting, or a Summer’s Ramble 
through Parts of Flanders, Germany, 
and Switzerland, in 1525. l2mo,. 6s. 
boards. 

Joural of a Voyage up the Medi- 
terranean, principally amony the Islands 
of the Archipelago and in Asia. By 
the Rev. Charles Swan, 2 vols. . 8vo. 
11. 1s. boards. 

Biblical Researches and Travels in 
Russia, including a ‘Tour in the Crimea 
and the Passage of Caucasus, and with 
Maps and Pilates. By E, Henderson, 
Author of “ Iceland.” Svo. 16s. 
boards. 
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The Rev, M. M. Preston, M.A. to 
the Vicarage of Cheshunt. 
The Rev. W. Williamson, to the 


Vicarage of Shipton, Northampton- 
shire, 


The Rev. W. Thompson, to the Per- 
petual Curacy of ._Halstock, vice the 
Rev. H. Hayman. 

The Rev. S. G. Comyn, to the Vicar- 
age of Roudham, Norfolk. 

,The Rev. G. Peacock M.A. F.R.S, 
to the Vicarge of Wy meswould, Leices- 
tershire, vice the Rev, Professor 

werk, 

The Rey. J. Simpson, to the Living 

Walesby, Notts. 
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The Rev. W. Spry, M. A. to the 
Rectory of Botus Fleming, Cornwall, 
vice the Rev. W, Batt. 

The Rev. J. Sheepshanks, A. M. to 
the Archdeaconry of Cornwall, vice the 
Rev. Dr. Bull. 

The Rev. Dr. Bull to the Arch 
deaconry of Barnstaple. 

The Rev. E. T. Richards, M. A, to 


the Rectory of Farlington, vice the — 


Rev. G, Richards. 
The Rev. E. Grey, M. A. to the 
Vicarage of Kirkby Moorside, York. 
The Rev. H. G. Lonsdale, M.A, to 


the Rectory of Bolton-by-Bolland, 
York, . 


UU 
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The Rev. H. S. Piumptre, to the 
Perpetual Caracy of East Stonehouse, 
Devon, vice the Rev. J. Randall. 

The Very Rev. J. Hook, LL. D. 
Dean of Worcester, to the Vicarage of 
Stone, vice the Rev. Dr. Plumptre. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Worces- 
ter, to the Vicarage of Bromsgrove, 
Worcester, vice the Rev. Dr. Wing- 
field. 

The Rev. W. Digby, to the Vicar- 
age of Wichenford, vice the Rev, Dr. 
Plumptre. 

The Rev. T. H. Briggs, to the Rec- 
tory of Whitborne, Hereford. 

The Rev. J. Randall, to the Vicarage 
of Lionshall. 

The Rev. J. Davis, LL.B. to the 


Perpetual and Angmented Curacy of 
Ashwick, Somerset. ; 

The Rev. R. W.Smith, to the Rectory 
of St. Leonard’s, Devon. 

The Rev. W. T. Williams, to the 
Rectory of Lainston, Hants, 

The Rev. B. Maddox, to Trinity 
Church, Huddersfield, vice the Rev. H. 
J. Maddox. 

The Rev. J. Thickens, to the Vicar- 
age of Fillongley, Warwick. 

The Rev. W. Blomberg, D. D. to be 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, 
vice the Rev. C. R. Sumner,’ D.D. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Pott, to be 
Chancellor of Exeter Cathedral, and to 
the Prebendal Stall of the late Chancel- 
lor Johnes. 





GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


George, Earl of Pembroke, has been 
re-sworn Governor of the Island of 
Guernsey, and the other Islands be- 
longing to it. 

Montagu, Earl of Abingdon, to be 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Berk- 
shire, 

Sir J. W. Mackenzie, Bart. to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of 
Ross, vice, Sir H. Mackenzie. 


Major General Sir N. Campbell, Knt. 
C. B. to be Captain General and 
Governor in Chief of Sierra Leone, and 
its Dependencies, in Africa, 

The London Gazette will be pub- 
lished on Friday, the 30th of June 
next ensuing, aud will thenceforward 
be Published on Friday, instead of 
Saturday in every week, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.| The Lady of Col.C. Bruce, 
C. B.—The Lady of the Hon. and Rev. 
E. J. Tarnour—The Lady of G. Bankes, 
Esq. M. P.—-The Right Hon. Lady 
Bridport—-The Lady of Lieut. Col, 
Lindsay—The Lady of W. Stuart, Esq. 
M. P.—The Lady of J. T. Justice, Esq. 

Of Daughters} The Lady of Capt. E. 
M‘Dauiell,—Mrs. H.Hutchinson—The 
Lady of the Rev. W, Heberden—The 
Lady of Sir J. V. Johnstone, Bart.— 
The Lady of A. Weston, Esq.—The 
Viscountess d’Estampes—-Lady Dal- 
rymple Hay—The Lady of the Rev. — 
Hughes. 

MARRIED. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, J. 
Macdonald,Esq.M.P.to Anne Charlotte, 
youngest daughterof the Rev.J, S. Ogle, 
of Kirkley Hall, Northumberland — J, 
Ram, Esq. of the Inner Temple, to 


Elizabeth Jane, only daughter of the | 


late Capt. R. W. Adye, of the Royal 
Artillery—At St. Mary-le-bone, J. Phil- 
lips, Esq. of Brygwyn, Hereford, to 
Lucy Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. General Burr, of Port! and Place 
— Capt. W. Amsinek, to Caroline, 
third daughter of the late James Foy, 
of Twickenham, Esq.—At Chelsea, P. 
C, Shadwell, Esq. to Maria, youngest 
daughter of Capt. H. Cavendish, R. 1. 
A.—At Hornsey, the Rev. C.H. Towns- 
end, to Eliza Frances, eldest daughter 
of Col. Norcott, K.C. B.— At Kensing- 
ton, Lieut. Charles Farren, to Miss 
Emily G.Spence—Alex. Boetefeur, Esq, 
to Mrs. Stephens, widow of S.Stephens, 
Esq.—At St. George’s, Bioomsbury, 
the Chevalier De Pambour, to Harriet 
second daughter of J. F, Atlee, Esq. of 
West Hill, Wandsworth— Brice Pearse, 
Esq. of Markham, Essex, to Harriet 
Georgiana, eldest daughter of Sir R. 
Williams, Bart, M.P.—C.C. Dormer, 
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Bq. to Frances Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of W Strickland, Esq. —John 
Balteel, Esq, jun, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Eari Grey —H. B. Peak, 
Fsq. of the Middle Taig, to Miss 
Waring, of the Grove House Denhigh — 
Henry Every, Esq. to Chariotte Maria 


Talbot, daugliter of the late Dean of 


Salisbury, aud niece to the Duke of 
Beaufort. 
DEATHS, 

At Harrow School, aged 13, Charles 
William, only son of Sir Charles Lemon, 
Bart.—In Hertford Street, May-fair, 
aged 61, Eliza Rebecca, widow of H. 
Bishopp, Esq.;-1In Park Lane, Lord 
Lord Charles Bentinck, Treasurer of 
his Majesty’s Household, and brother 
to his Grace the Duke of Portland—R. 
D. Roadley, Esq. only son of the late 
R. Roadley, Esq. of Scarby House, 
Lincolnshire—The infant daughter of 


Sir &. Antrobus, Bart.—At Brompton. 
Mrs Kyte, relict of the late Rev- 
3. Kyte, D, D.—-In Chapel Street, 
Grosvenor Square, aged 90, the Dow- 
ager Viscountess Sydney—In Wey- 
mouth Street, aged 64, the Hon. Augus- 
tus Phipps, Commissiorer of Excise— 
Dorothy, daughter of the late and 
sister of the present T. Wood, Esq. of 
Littleton — Lieut. R. F. Atkins, R.N. 
—J. W.Steers, Esq. of the Inner Temple 
— The Hon. Pierce Butler Cooper, uncle 
to the Earl of Carrick—In Upper Sey- 
mour Street, the Countess Bentinck— 
In Montague Square, aged 14, Louisa 
Crotton,twin deughterof Lady Charlotte 
Crofton—-ln Piccadilly, Lady Mary 
Anne Primrose, second daughter of the 
Earl of Rosebery— Dr. ‘Temple, of Bed- 
ford Row.— lu Duke Street, Westmin- 
ster, aged 79, the Right Hon, Sir 
Archibald Macdonald, Bart. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, ABROAD. 


BIRTHS. 

At Bruxelles, the Lady of Lieutenant 
General Wood, of a‘son. 

MARRIED. 

At Paris, the Marquis du_ Blaisel, 
Chamberlain to the Emperor of Austria, 
to Maria Matilda, second daughter of 
the Hon. Wm. Bingham of the United 
States—At New York, M. Malibron, a 
French Merchant, to Siguorina Garcia 
—At Paris, Heury Harvey, Esq. of St. 
Andrems, Somersetshire, to Agnes, 
daughter of A. Ramsay, Exq.-— At 
Munich, C. H. Hall, Esq. son of the 
Very Rey. the Dean of Durham, to 
Maria Leepoldine, Baroness de Welclis 
a la Glon, and Canoness of the Royal 
Order of St. Anne—At Naples, Sir 
Charles Burrard, Bart. to Louisa, 
e cond daughter of Sir H. Lushivgton, 


Fart. Consul General at Naples—At 
Malta, ‘T. A, Shone, Esq. to Margaret 
Aukerville, eldest daughter of the late 
General Ross, and grand-daughter of 
Lord Ankerville—At Naples,T. Bulkly, 
Esq. M. D. to Anne, second daughter 
of Dr. A. Berry, of Edinburgh. 
DIED. 

At the Hague, aged 23, Samuel Ochter- 
lony Wood, Esq. cldest son of Col, S. 
Wood, C. B.— Vere, second son of 
Lieut Gen. Sir Henry Fane, K. G.C. B. 
He was of the crew of his Majesty's 
Ship Algerine, which was totally lost 
off Hydra, iu the Grecian Archipelago, 
on the 8th of January—In the South of 
France, the Hon. Henry Dundas Shore, 
youngest son of Lord Teigumouth— 
Major General Sir Charles Turner, 
Governor of Sierra Leone. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Biata.}|—At Caraington, the lady of S& 
Whitbread, Esq. M.-P. of a daughter. 

Diep. Aged 72, the Rev. F. Cumming, 
M.A. Vicar of Cardington and Keysoe, and 
Piebend of Lincolna—At Potten, the Rey. W. 
Coultburst. 


BERKSHIRE. 

About 200 farmers and dealers have 
signed a dectaration to the effect, “ that 
they will not be dictated to as to what 
measure they are to buy and seil their 
corn by.’’ 
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Brata.}—At Windsor Castle, the wife of 
William Monsell, Esq. of a son. 

MarnrieD. |—At Reading, ¥. H. Buekerilge, 
Esq. of Bintield Grove, to Mary Ann, daugh- 
ter of the late J. Bockett, Esq. of Southeott 
Lodge.—F. Graham, Esq. Solicitor, of New- 
bury, to Harriet, daughter of the late J. Jor- 
dan, Esq. 

Ditp.j}—At Maidenhead, aged 84, the Rev. 
Henry Dodwell, Rector of Harlaxton and Cose 
terworth, Lincolnshire. 

CAMBRIDGFESHIRE. 

May 9, eighth anniversary mecting 
of the Cambridge Church Missionary 
Society, held at Cambridge. 

Brerus.|—The lady of Dr. F. Thackeray, 
of adaughter—The lady of the Rev. T.S. 
Hughes, Christian Advocate, of a son. 

Dren.J—At Cambridge, Edmund, youngest 
son of 'T, Fiske, Usu. 

CHESHIRE. 

MaAraieD. ]—At Chester, C. W. ‘Wyatt, Esq, 
to Ellen, daughter of the late W. Unsworth, 
Esq. 

CORNWaLL-. 

There is now growing in a garden at 
Falmouth, a brocoli-plant of extraordi- 
nary dimensions, the stem being 4 feet 
high, and the flower 42 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Birru.}—At Porthleaven, Mrs. Cudlip, of a 
son. 

MarriEp.]—T. Coode, Esq. to Rebecea, 
aay daughter of the late P, Clements, 

sq. of Wadebridge. 

Diep.J—At St. Ives, P. Tremearne, Esq. 

CUMBERLAND. 

MARRIED.] —At Carlisle, Sir Gerald George 
Aylmer, Bart. to Maria, eldest daughter of the 
late Col. J. Hodgson, of the Bengal Establish- 
ment. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

MARRIED. ]—At Normanton, W. Moxon, 
Esq. to Sarah, daughter of E. Payne, Esq. 

Dien. J—At Ozston Hall, Eleanora, third 
daughter of W. Turbutt, Esq.—At Wirksworth, 
aged 76, Mr. W. Fox. For the last 50 years 
he has held no colloquial intercourse with his 
companions, although in the possession of 
all his intellectual faculties and capable of 
using the organs of speech. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A remarkably large wild cat, mea- 
suring, from the head to the top of the 
tail, 3) feet, and weighing 9} lbs. is 
now in the possession of Mr. Joseph 
Mason, of Exeter. It was shot in the 
plantation of Sir W. Pole, of Shute, 

Birtu;s.|]—At Ashton, the lady of the Rev. 
J.Templar—At Exeter, the lady of Dr. Pen- 
nell of a daughter—At Exeter, Lady Charlotte 
Martin, of a son. 

Magrrikp.|—At Torrington, Capt. Colby, 
R.N. to Mary, daughter of J. Palmer, Esq. 
niece to the Dean of Cashel. 

Diep. ]—Aged 77, the Rev. T. Johnnes, M.A. 
Chancellor and one of the Canons of the 
Cathedral of Exeter, Archdeacon of Bara- 
staple, and Rector of Lezant, Cornwall. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

April 26, a general meeting of land- 
holders and others took place at Bland. 
ford, to propose measures for carrying 
into effect the disfranchisement of 
Cranborne Chase. : 


Bigtus.}—~At Cerne Abbas, Mrs. Frampton, 
of a son—At Cranborne Lodge, the lady of 
H. B. Monro, Esq. of a daughter, 

Mareriep.J—At Bridport, the Reg. D. 
Nantes, Reetor of Powderham, to Mary, 
caughter of G, Golding, Esq. of Bridport— 
Alex. Copland, Esq. jun. to Maria Ursula, 
youngest daughter of the late G. Garland, 
Esq. of Stone, Wimborn, and sister of B. L 
Lester, Esq. M.P. 

Ditp.J—At Sherborne, E. Buchanan, Esq. 

DURHAM. 

April 21, the ceremony of electing 
the new Bishop of Durham took place, 
when the Right Rev. Wm. Van Mildert, 
D.D. Bishop of Llandaff, was legally 
appointed to this diocese. The bells of 
the cathedral, and of ail the other 
churches, were rung upon the occa- 
sion,—A bird of the blackbird species, 
but eutirely white, was lately shot on 
the estate of B. J. Selvin, Esq. 

Birtus,J—At the Rectory, Romaldkirk, 
Mrs. Thompson, of a son—At Bishop Auck- 
land, the lady of W. Hodgson, Esq. of ason, 

MaArriev.j—At Stockton upon-Tees, the 
Rev. J. M. Colson, Rector of Peathing Parva, 
to Julia, daughter of the late A. Story, of 
Newbottle, Esq. 


ESSEX. 

Biatus.]—At Sible Hedingham, the lady of 
the Rev. H. Warburton—At Pillericay, the 
lady of Col. C. Bruce, C.B, 

Marriep.J—At Leyton, W. T. Copeland, 
Esq. to Sarah, daughter of J. Yates, Esq. of 
Shelton. 

Diep. J—At Witham, aged 78, the Hon. Mrs. 
Talbot—At Walthamstow, B. Hetherington, 
Esq.—At Sewardstone, Ellen, lady of W. K. 
Thomas, Esq. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

May 10,a vault opened at Tewkesbury, 
Supposed to contain the ashes of the 
Duke of Clarence (brother to Richard 
the Third), and his consort, 

Brratus.J—The lady of W. H. Peel, Esq. of 
a son—At Gloucester, the lady of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Timbrell, of a daughter. 

Marriep.}—The Rey. E. L. Beunett, of 
Lechlade, to Eliinor, daughter of the late W. 
Codrington, Esq. of Wroughton, Wilts—At 
Newent, J. Freeman, Esq. of Gaines, to Cun- 
stantia, second daughter of Archdeacon Ons- 
low—H. Every, Esq. to Maria Charlotte,daugh- 
ter of the late Dean of Salisbury, and niece to 
the Duke of Beaufort—The Rev. M. F. Towns- 
end, Viear of Thornbury, to Alice Elizabeth 
Shute, niece of the late H. Stephens, Esq. of 
Chavenage House. 

Diep. }—At Cheltenham, aged 79, Mr. God- 
sal—At Chalford, Capt. E. Jennings. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Imperial Measure is greatly dis- 
approved of by the sellers of corn in 
this county.—A jack-daw, which had 
been taken from its nest at Waltham 
Abbey, 26 years ago, and which has 
been confined ever since, lately died at 
Southampton, worn out with age, his 
feathers. being turned quite grey. 

Birtus.}—At the Isle of Wight, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Wynyard, of a daughter. 

.MaArriEp.]J—S. H. Williams, Esq. of Wood- 
lands, near Lyndhurst, to Mary Anne Powell, 
niece of the late S. Williams, Esq. of Wood- 
lands—At Kilminston, the Rey. F. North, 
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Prebendary of Winchester, to Harriet, daugh- 
ter of Sir H. Warde, K.C.B. Governor of Bar- 
bados, and Commander of the forces in the 
Windward and Leeward Istands. 

Diep. J—At Bramdean, aged 77, C. Hodges, 
Esq.—At Winchester, aged 56, W. Tremuine, 
Ksq.—At Andover, Annette, daughter of the 
Rey. J. W. Williams. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Mr. G. Watts, of Freshford, has a 
lamb five weeks old, havinz six perfect 
legs. 

Birtus.J—At Huntingdon, the lady of F. 
Price, Esq. of a son. 

Maxruiep.J—At Chepstow, Capt. J. Phil- 
lips, of Bryngwyn, to Lucy Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Burr. 

Diep. j—At Broadway, aged 63, the Rev. J. 
Graham, B.D. Rector of Brampton Bryan, 
and Vicar of Cople. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Birtas.J—The lady of the Rev. J. C. 
Wright, Rector of Waltern, of a son. 

MARRIED.]—At Aldenham, F. Allen, Esq. 
to Charlotte, second daughter of the late L. 
Mason, E-4.—At Watford, T. 'T. Clarke, jan. 
to Jane Selina, eldest daughter of the Hon, 
and Rev. W. Capel, Vicar oi Wattord. 

Diepv.}|—At Hertford, Jane, lady of T. 
Spence, Esq. Mayor of the town. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

The small-pox has made its appear- 
ance at St. Ives, and has raged to 
such a degrec, that, within these few 
days, thirieen persons have fallen vic- 
tims to the disease. 

Diep. At Huntingdon, aged 90, Catherine, 
relict of the Rey. J. ‘Trollope. 

KENT. 

May 16, an affray at Dymchurch, 
between some smugglers and a party of 
marines; two of the blockade men 
were wounded, and it is supposed that 
one or more of the smuggiers were 
killed. 

Biratus.J—The lady of Capt. Monypenny, 
of Freezingham House, of a son—At Brasted 
Park, the lady of E. Turton, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

MarniEp.|—E. J. Hopkins, Esq. M.D. to 
Jane, eldest daughter of W. Kirkham, Esq. 
of Forest Hill. 

Diep. }—At Kemnal House, aged 74, Sir W. 
Leighton, Knt.—At Goodhurst, aged 73, R. 
Springett, Esq.—At Greenwich, aged 82, J. 
.Godby, Esq. 52 years Steward of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

LANCASHIRE. 

It is stated that 40,000 persons are 
recciving pecuniary assistance iu Man- 
chester.—Mancbester, with forty miles 
round it, contains a population equal 
to that of London, with a similar cir- 
cumference— May 19, a factory at 
Heddy Hill, the property of Mr. T. 
Chadwick, destroyed by fire. The ac- 
cident is supposed to have originated 
in the friction of an upright shaft, 
which had not been properly supplied 
with oil. 

Birtus, —At Preston, the lady of E. Gor- 
don, Esq. of a daughter. 

Maxnaisp.j—At Manchester, J. Wagstaile, 


aged 60, to Jane Martin, aged 73, These two 
lovers were joined together in. matrimony 27 
years ago, when the husband of the lady, atter 
many years absence abroad, unexpectedly re- 
turning, claimed his bride. They havea son 
living, the offspring of the former marriage, 
whose age is 26. 

Diep. '—At Mill-hill, near Blackburn, aged 
59, J. Turner, Esq.—At Bolton, H. Weston, 
Esq. aged 65—At Altrincham, W. €. Procter, 
Esy. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Diev.J—The Rev. R. Mardy, D.D. Rector 
of Loughborough—At Wigston, Sarah, relict 
of J. Clarke, Esq.—At Hinckley, Sophia, re- 
lict of IT. Murcott, Esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

An ancient stone coffin, six feet in 
length, having at the bottom of the 
larger end an indentation, evidently 
intended for the head to rest in, has re- 
cently been dug up in a farm-yard at 
Stamford. 

Bixtus.]—The lady of the Rev. G. Bate- 
man, Rector of Easton, of a danghter—At 
Tolthorpe Hall the lady of E. Harrison, Esq. 
of a son and heir. 

Markixpv.]—At Duffield, C. Heathcote, Esq. 
to Eliza, second daughter of J. Balguy, Esq. 
—At Freeston,W. Coupland, Gent. to Anna, 
daughter of the late S. Marshall, Gent. 

Diep.j—The Rev. KR. Wright, Viear of 
Wrangle—At Stamford, aged 61, W. Scott, 
Esq. Alderman of the borough, 

NORFOLK, 

Norwich has sustained a great disap- 
pointment in the rejection of the Navi- 
gation Bill by the Committee.—There 
is now growing in the garden of Mr. 
Cross, of Lound, acrown imperial Lily, 
with fifty-three blossoms on a flat 
stalk. 

Birtsae.J—At Necton Hall, the lady of the 
Rev. C. V. Holme Sumner, of a son, still born. 

Marriep.|—W. Hamilton, Esy. to ee 
daughter ofthe Rey. G. Lucas—The Rev. J. 
A. Partridge, Rector of Cranwich, to Louisa 
Isabela, youngest daughter of the late T. 'T. 
Drake, Esq. of Shardeloes. 

Dirv.J—Aged M4, Caroline Mary Seymour, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. R. Walpole, of 
Scole—At All Saints’ Green, aged 90, Mrs. 
Scott, relict of the late Rev. N. Scott, of Diss, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

MArriep.|—J. J. Bigsby, Esq. M.D. to 
Sarah, daughter of J. Jamson, Esq. 

Diep.}]— The Rev. F. Cummins, M.A, 
Vicar of Cardiogton—At Hocklife, aged 
67, W. Millard, Ksy. - At Long Buckby, aged 
21, Harriette, daughter of W. Allen, Esq.— 
The Rev. R. P. Goodenough, A.M. Rector of 
Carlton in Lyndrick, and son of the Bishop of 
Cariisle. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. : 
April 7, at Hexham, a Mr. Wilson 
caught a trout iu the Tyne, with the 
initials of his own name indented inthe 
sides of it. The fish is preserved for 
the inspection of the curious.—April 
22, a beautiful lunar rainbow discern- 
ed in the north-west, at Macclesfield. 

Biatus.}—At Cannon Hall, the lady of J. 
S. Stanhope, Esq. of a daughter—At the Forth, 
the lady of G@. Hodgson, Esq. of a daughter... 
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MArnien.}—J. Macdonald, Eeq. M.P. to 
Anne Charlotte, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
3. S. Oule, of Kirkley Hall, and Prebendary of 
Durham Cathedral. 


Diep.J—Anne, daughter of R. G. New- 
march, msu. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Biatas.j|—At Hockerton Rectory, the lady 
of the Rev.*J. Goore, of a daughter—At Tock 


ington, the lady of the Rev. J. J. Cleaver, of 
a daughter. 


MAxaié’.J—At Southwell, C. Cooke, Esq. 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 'T. 
Maltby, Bsq.—The Rev. ‘T. C. Cane, Esq. of 


Southwell, to Mary, only daug)ter of J. Brec- 
tle,of Tuurgarton. 


. Dieo.|—TheRev. R. P. Goodenongh, M.A. 
of Carlton, near Worksop, Prebentary of 
York—At Southwell, Mary, the lady of P. 
Clay, Ey. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

April 21, four valuable cart-horses, 
the property of the Earl of Jersey, of 
Middleton Park, were killed from eat- 
ing a quantity of the leaves or branches 
of the yew-tree. 


Birnrn.}—At Woodstock, the lady of the 
Rev. Dr. Mavor, of a daughter. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

A portrait of Lord Hill, painted by 
Sir William Beechey, has been pre- 
sented to the Corporation of Shrews- 
bury by his Lordship. 


Biatn.J—The lady of the Rev. C. Chol- 
mondeley, of a son. 


Dirp.jJ—At Moreton Corbet, John, son of 

J. Hargreaves, | 34. 
SOMERSETSIIIRE. 

A light cart, driven with great speed, 
lately met the Bristol mail, when the 
shafis entered tie breasts of the two 
leaders, one of which died instantly, 
and the other a few hours after.—A 
vein of cal has been discovered on the 
estate of Sir T. 8S. Champneys, near 
Frome.—Lady Rivers, the iady of the 
manor, has given a beautiful spot of 
ground in front of Claremont-place, 
Bath, for a site for the new church to 
be built in that city. 


Bratn.}—At Bath, the lady of Dr. Gaitskell, 
of a son. 

Marriep.]—SirG.S. Gibbes, M.D, of Bath, 
to Marianne, eldest daughter of the late Capt. 
"r. Chapman—T. J. Winter, Esq. of ‘Taunton, 
to Catherine, only daughter of the late S. 
Sampson, Esq. of Colyton—The Rev. C. H. 
Wybergh, to Anna Maria, daughter of the late 
F. Minshull, of Nunney, and grand-daughter 
of the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Dikp.]—At Crewkerne, the Rev. R. H. Ashe 
—At Bath, the Rev. Charles Symmons, D.D.— 
At Bridgewater, Sarah, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Woollen—The Rev. E. Palmer, Curate of 
Moseley, and Vicar of Storgursey. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At Wharton’s Wood, belonging to 
Lord Crewe, in the parish of Madeley, 
a wild duck has taken possession of a 
rook’s nest, at the top of an old tree, 
and is now hatching her eggs. 


Rixta.J—At Hales, the lady of the Rev. A. 
Buchanan, of & son. 





Maraisy, —W, T. Copeland, Esq. to Sarah, 
eccond daughter of J, Yates, Esq of Shelton— 
At Cannock, ‘T. Downes, Esq, to Maria Aun, 
daughter of the Rey. W. B. Colis. 

Dixnp.}—At Wolverhampton, the Right Rev. 
Dr, Milner, Catholic Bishop of Castatala. and 
Viear Apostole of the midland district of Eng. 
jand—At Litebfiel’, aged 71, W. Mott, Keq.— 
At Woiverliampton, the Rey. E. 8. Compson, 
vicar of Feekenham. 

SUFFOLK. 

May 7, seventeen fine pigs were 
found poisoned on the premises of Mrs. 
Gill, of Nowton.—Mr. Airey, the cele- 
brated mathemat.cian at Cambridge, 
associated with several other eminent 
men, is about to undertake an experi- 
meiutal investigation, in some of the 
deeper mines, with a view to obtain a 
more accurate knowledge of the den- 
sity of the earth. 

Biatu.}—The lady of J. Gurdon, Esq. of 


Assington Hall, of a son, who survived only a 
few hours. 


Marrien.J—At Edwardston, W. Fowke, 
Esy. of Chelsworth, to Mrs. Waring, of Ed. 
wardston Grove—At Hawleigh, E. M. Smith, 
Esq to Sarah, daughter of J. Miller, Esq. of 
Creeting. 

Dru. J—At Mildenhall, Charles Fermor, son 
of Sir George Denys, Bart.—At Bran ‘on, aged 
69, J. R. Burch, Esq. one of the magistrates 
of the county—At Ipswich, D. Piteairu, Esq.— 
At ipswich, Sarah, wife of 5. Jackaman, Esq. 

SURREY. 

The bill for making the New Road 
from Farnham to Petersfield, has re- 
ceived the royal assent. A direct com- 
munication will be opened by this road 
between the Isle of Wight and Wind- 
sor.—April 19, the King of the Beg- 
gars buried at Southwark. He was 
ouly 2 feet 4 inches high ; his head 27 
inches in circumference, and h's wrist 
74. His grave was 14 feet deep, and 
three coffins were piaced over him, to 
prevent the removal of his body. 

Brr1u.J—At Surbiton House, the lady of 
Mr. Alderman Garratt, of a son, 

MaAratend, J—At Richmond, H.C, Amiel, Esq. 
to Elizabeth, third daughter of the late W. Col 
lins, Esq. of Richmond—At Clapham, ihe Rey, 
F. Porradaile, prebendary of Lincoln, to De- 


metria, only daughter of the late Capt. Robt. 
Hudson. 


Diep.J—At Parkshot, Richmond, aged 79, 
Hannah Margaretta, widow of W. Ross, Esq. 
—At Richmond Hill, aged 63, Mrs. Sarah 
Doughty—At Chiddinzfold, aged 46, the Rev. 
C. Ekins, Canon Residentiary of the cathedral 
ot Salisbury, and Rector of Chiddinglold— 
At Kingston, aged 65, J. F. Simon, Esq. 

SUSSEX. 

At Rye, May 4,a party of the Coast 
Blockade making a seizuce of 390 tubs 
of contraband spirits, were fired on by 
the smugglers, who killed one seaman, 
dangerously wounded anotier, aud 
finally rescued the spirits. 

Binras.]—At Brighton, the lady of J. W.B. 
Proctor, Esq. of & son—At Cuckfield, the lady 
of C, W. Smythson, Esq. of a danzhter. 

Mazerev.}~-The Rev, J. Barnwell, of West 
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Tatring, to Emilia, fourth daughter of the Rev. 
W. Goodall, of Dinton Hall, Bucks—The Rev, 
E. L, Bennett, of Lechlade, to Kleanor, daugh. 
ter of the late W. Codrington, Esq.—R. G, 
Kirkpatrick, Esq, to Jane, youngest daughter 
of J. Godman, a. of Chichester. 

Dixp.|—Aged 69, R. B. Newlané, Esq. of 
Chichester— At Horley, the Rev. A. Keck, McA. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

The bill to authorise the cutting of a 
branch of the Worcester and Birming- 
ham Canal, from Hinbieton to Upton 
Snodsbury, bas been withdrawn. 


Biatu.}—At Stratford, the lady of J, Conoll 
Esy. M.P. of a daughter. , " 


Maraixp.}—A. Pearman, Esq. of Fecken- 
ham, to Aniy, second daughter of P. baker, 
Ksq. of Barston Park. 

Di«p.]—Esther, relict of J. Burman, Esq. of 
Tamworth—At Birmingham, aged 100. Mra, 
Anne Sneath—At Ashted, aged 82, D. Oliver, 
Esq. ° 

WILTSHIRE. 

May 6, a violent disturbance teok 
place at Trowbridge, Some kucksters 
having been suspected of being instru- 
mental in raising the price of potatoes, 
the mob attacked aud plundered, indis- 
criminately, all the gardeners in the 
market. They then attacked a baker’s 
shop, and paraded the streets all the 
evening, breaking the windows of the 
inhabitants, lamps, &c. From the ac. 
tivity of the magistrates, and the 
prompt atténdance of the military, or- 
der was restored by ten o'clock on Sun- 
day night, the 7th. 


Birtu.]—The lady of G. H. W. Heneage, 
Esq. of a sor and heir. 

MARRIED. ]—At Corsham, J. Mullins, Esq. 
to k‘izabeth, only daughter of the late C, Har- 
ford, Esq. of Ridgeside. 

Diep. |—At Cowbridge Lodge, near Malmes- 
bury, Mary, lady of A. H. Young, Esq. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
The ancient service of Worcester 
Cathedral was restored, May 7, by order 


of the Dean and Chapter. 


Bratu.J—At Halston, the lady of J. Mytton, 
Esq. of a son. 

Diep.J—At Elbory Cottage, the Rev. J. 
Price, vicar of Tibberton, Worcester, and of 
Quinton, Gloucestershire. 


YORKSHIRE. 

April 22, Robert Skipper, the pedes- 
trian, completed his task of walking 
72 miles a day for six successive days, 
between Sheffield and Doncaster, se- 
veral hours within the time.—There is 
now growing upon Lady Stourton’s 
estate, an oak.tree, which, in 1716, 
was nearly 85 feet high, 48 feet in cir- 
cumf-rence at a yard from the surface, 
and 78 feet wheu measured close to the 
ground. 

Biatus.j—At Cannon Hall, the lady of J. S. 
Stanhope, Esq. of a daughter—The lady of Sir 
J. V. B. Johnson, Bait. of Hackness, of a 
daughter. : 

Manniep.J—At Kirk Ella, R. Brandt, Esq. 
of Manchester, to Margaret Sarah third daugh- 
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ter of the late M. Dobson, Eeq, of Kirk Etla— 
P. Atkinson, Esq. of York, - wa ca 
daughter of the late ‘T. Goodall, Baq.- r- 
mingham—At York, the Rev. P. Kendall, B.A, 
to Frances, youngest daugbter of KR. Hobson, 
Esq. y 
Diep.]—F. Atkinson, E+q. of Kirbymoorside, 
aged 79—Aged 65, J. K. Foulis, Esq. of ux- 
ton and Heslerto.—At Huggate, aged 30, W KR. 
Ceutley, Esq.—Jobu, second ton of Mr, Wu. 
Covke Stafford, of York, and formerly of Nor- 
wich. 
WALEB- 

There fs a man, now resident et 
Stayley Bridge, who has gradaally in- 
creased in weight since he attained his 
fifth year. He is now 80 years of age, 
and weighs upwaids of 320 lbs.—The 
erection of Gen. Picton’s monument {6 
rapidly advancing towards completion. 
The material is of the best black mar- 
ble, and the excellence of the work- 
manuship will render it uaique, and 
enable it to sustain a comparison with 
any work of the kind in the kingdom. 

Binrus.J—At Haverfordwest, Mrs, L, Phi- 
lips, of Dale Castle, of a son—The lady of T. 
Phillips, Esq. of a daughter, 

Marnikp.]—At Llangoedmore, near Cardi- 
gan, Capt. H. Vaughan, to Sarah, only daugh- 
ter of the Rey, Dr. Millingehamp, rector of 
Rushall, Wilts, and prebendary of St. David’s— 
At Blaenporth, Capt. J. Lewes, to Mary Anne 
Jane, second daughter of John Vaughan, Esq, 
of Tyliwyd, Cardiganshire—Capt, W. Rh, Jack- 
son, R.N. to Miss Daniell, of the Ferry Side, 

en Thomas, of Trevor Hall, Den- 
bigh, widow of R. Thomas, Esq. of Coed-Helen 
—At the vicarage, Carmarthen, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Key. J. Griffiths—At Builth, 
Joauna, daughter of the late Rev, J. Roberts 
D.D.—At Langhorne Castle, R. 1, Starke, Esq. 
one of the Justices of the Peace tor Carmarthen. 

SCOTLAND, 

Another new Steam Engine has been 
projected, in which spirits of wine, or 
sether, is substituted for water. ‘The 
necessity of a boiler is superseded, the 
liquor being contained in a cylinder, 
and raised into vapour by the head of 
an argand lamp.—A mausoleum to the 
memory of the late Professor Playfair, 
has recently been commenced on the 
Calton Hill, and is now in rapid pro- 
gress, 

Birtus.]—At Logie, the lady of the Hon, D. 
Ouilvie, of a sun—The lady of W. Christie, 
Esq. M D. oj a son. 

Marrixp,|—At Edinburgh, Capt. W. J. 
Hope Johnstone, R.N. to Elien, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Thos. Kirkpatrick, Bart.—J.M. Nas- 
myth, Keq. to’ Mary, fourth daughter of Sir J. 
Majoribauks, Bart. M.P.—At Crathes, Capt. 
T. Ramsay, to Margaret, youngest daughter 
of Sir R. Barnett, of Leys, Bart. 

Diep. J—At Coran House, Sir Hector Mack- 
enzie, Bart. Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Ross—At Edinburgh, the Hon, F. Forbes, third 
son of Lord Forbes, of Castle F. rbes, N. B.— 
At Abbotsfor i, Roxburghshire, the lady of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart.—At Edinburgh, Col, C. 
M’ Murdo —At Nuthill. county of File, J. Bruce, 
Esq. aged 81: he was the heir male and re- 


resentative of the ancient family of Bruee of 
arlshall. 
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7» MELAND. . 

A meeting of the New Catholic Asso- 
ciation was holden at Dublin, April 22, 
John O'Connell, Esq., of Grena, in the 
chair.—Three extraordinary sheep, in- 
tended as a present to his Excellency 
the Marquis Wellesley, and natives of 
the Polar regions, have just reached 
Dublin. Two males, one black and one 
white, each having four horns, and a 
female, with two horns, elegantly 
formed and marked. 


Birrns. }—At Corballis Hall, the Right Hon. 
Lady Killcen, of a daughter. 





PANKRUPTS. 


MARRIED. }—The Rev. J. D. Wingfield, pre- 
bend ef Kildare, and rector of Gushill, to Ann 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Sir J. W. Smith, of 
Down House, Dorset, Bart.—At Dublin, the 
Hon, W. Browne, brother to the Earl of Ken- 
mare, to Anne Frances, second daughter of the 
late T. Segrave, Esq.—At Dublin, A. Franks, 
Esq. to Sarah Louisa, only daughter of E. H, 
Perey, Esq.—At Staplestown, the Hon. and 
Rey. H. Stopford, to Annette, niece to the 
Earl of Mayo. ‘ 

Ditp.}—At Rathmure, county of Kilkenny, 
Mrs. Kennedy, aged 100—At Dublin, the Right 
Hon. Lady Ann Whaley, eldest daughter of the 
late Earl of Clanwillam—At Charleville, M. 
Raleigh, Esq. M.D.—The Right Rev. Thomas 
Coen, Coadjutor Catholic Bishop of Clonfert. 





BANKRUPTS, 
FROM APRIL 22 To MAY 23. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Aston, W. Toll End, Staffordshire, iron-master 
Barns, C. F. C. Brighton, stable-keeper 
Breeds, W. and Troutbeck, W. H. Hastings, 
grocers 

Clapceott, Holdenhurst, Southampton, banker 

Congreve, H. ana Hill, R. jun. Wood-street, 
City, silk-manufacturers 

Crosley, S. Liverpool, slater and plasterer 

Dryden, B. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brewer 

Ingham, J. Bradford, silk-mercer 

Jones, J. Liverpool, hatter 

Locker, J. Hanley, Stafford, hanker 

Lloyd, J. Commercial-road, linen-draper 

Palmer, W. Good ge-street, wine-merchant 

Paul, C. Blandford-mews, Manchester-squares, 
cabinet-maker 

Payne, W. Northleach, Gloucester, innkeeper 

Quartley, A. Christchurch, Twyneham, South- 
ampton, banker 

Sadler, W. Walworth, grocer 

Schwieger, W. E. F. Fenchurch-street, mer- 
chant 

Smith, T. Whiston Caves, Stafford, banker 

Taylor, T. Marple-bridge, Derbyshire, vic 
tualler 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ainsworth, E. Hamer-hall, Lancashire, wool- 
len-manufacturer 

Aitchison, J. Abchurch-lane, bill-broker 

Aldridge, J. W. Pentonville, apothecary 

Anderson, W. Manchester, dealer 

Anstice, J. P., and Thornhill, R., Old South 
Sea House, ship-brokers 

Archer, T. Newland, Worcester, corn-dealer 

Asdell, J. Oxford-street, coach-maker 

Askey, W. Woburn-buildings, tailor 

Aston, W. Stafford, iron-master 

Baker, W. J. St. John-street, Clerkenwell, 
orange-merchant 

Baker, G. F. and Pearson, G. K. Macclestield, 
silk-mauufacturers 

Rarber, J. T. Reading, lighterman 

Bardsley, E. Nottingham, lace-manrufacturer 

Barton, J. High Wycombe, Bucks, paper- 
maker 

Beane, R. Clement’s-lane, victualler 

Beardmore, G. Burslem, builder 

Beaumont, R. Noble-street, ribbon-manufac- 
turer 

Benham, W. Brighton, builder 

Billinge, J. Warnford-court, London, broker 

Bishop, W. jun. Camden-town, cheesemonger 

Bodenham, T. Commercial-road, xrocer 

Booth, R. Laund-inill, Lancaster, worsted- 
spinner 


Bottomley, S. Huddersfield, woolstapler 

Bradlev, T. Worcester. chair-maker 

Bramall, J. Ashton-under-Line, innkeeper 

Bramwell, C, Baker-street, wine-merchant 

Brearley, J. and J. Bolton-le-Moors, iron- 
founders 

Brook, J. Henley Wood Bottom, York, clo- 
thier 

Brown, W. Pittield-street, Hoxton, linen-dra- 
per 

Browne, J. Norwich, boot-maker 

Brown, W. C. Colemanestreet, wool-merchant 

Brown, G. Bath, haberdasher 

Buckley, J. Manchester, dealer 

Barbidge, W. and R. Birmingham, grocers 

Burrell, J. Homerton, brewer 

Butterworth, J. Lad-lane, silkman 

Butler, J, Bloomsgrove, joiner 

Campbell, D. Copthall court, merchant _— "> 

Capper, M. Liverpool, victualler 

Carver, J. L. Bristol, ironmonger 

Cattell, J. Wood-street, silkman 

Chaleroft, J. Urighton, brewer . 

Chandler, TT. Bedminster, and Bristol, Somer- 
setshire, coach builder 

Channon, J. Spa-fields, navy-agent . 
Chapman, R. Bagnigge Wells, common brewer 
Chapman, S, P. King-street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman 
Charlesworth, J. A. Fenchurch-buildings, tea- 
broker 

Charman, P. Piceadilly, jeweller 

Chatterton, R. Sculeoates, York, merchant 

Chesterman, B. Holles-street, carpenter 

Clare, J. Manchester, innkeeper 

Clarence, C, Great Brandon, Essex, farmer 

ao R. T. Earl-street, Paddington, mer- 
ehaut 

Clarke, J. Bridgewater-square, and. Ramsden, 
Y. Webber-street, coal-merchants 
larke, J. M. Lambeth, boot-maker 

Cook, H. Laneaster-place, navy-agent 

Cooke, T. jun. Birmingham, brass-founder 

Copeland, J. Shelton, grocer 

Coster, R, Staining-lane, merchant 

Cox, J. and Wills, B. Nottingham, eotton-mer- 
chants 

Coyne, P. Welbeck-street, apothecary 

Crawshaw, T. Leeds, woolstapler 

Crosland, S. and Warth, 8. Engine Bridge, 
York, woollen-marufacturers 

Crow, M. Little Bolton, Lancashire tailor 

Cund, R. Minton, Shropshire, maltster 

Dallimore, G. Devizes, innkeeper 

Darby, T. Hoxten, plumber 

Davies, T. W. Liverpool, apothecary 


owed 
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Davis, J. Chelsea, tatlow-chandler 

Day, H. Bristol, dealer 

Deacon, T. Skinner-street, tea-dealer 

Dewhurst, B. Kast Retford, Notts, bookseller 

Dixon, H, and Gunston, M. Clerkenwell, che- 
mists 

Dobson, C, Chatham-place, Hackney, merchant 

Downing, F. sen. Huddersfield, grocer 

Drews, L. Frome Selwood, Somerset, plumber 

Dudley, T. B. W. King-street, Westminster, 
ormolu manufacturer 

Dunn, W. Louth, coal-merchant 

Edouart, A. A. C. F. Cheltenham, dealer 

Erskine, J. Talbot-court, merchant 

Eccles, R, Waketield, merchant 

Evans, T. Abergavenny, victualler 

Fairbairn, A. King’s Arms-yard, Coleman- 
street, wine-merchant 

Farren, J. Red Lion-yard, Great Warner-street 

Fennell, J. Little Kingston, Warwickshire, 
horse-dvaler 

Fincham, F. Billiter-street, merchant 

Firth, J. Hudderstield, tailor 

Fisher, J. Monmouthshire, maltster 

Fitch, W. Wood-street, Cheapside, grocer 

Fogg, R. and 'T. S. Portwood, brewers 

Ford, W. Huddersfield, grocer 

Foster, J. and Clay, T. Macclesfield, silk. 

’  throwsters 

Foulger, S. and Havers, B. Norwich, bomba- 
zien-manufactarers 

Foxton, T. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 

Franck, F. Old Burlington-street, tailor 

Furber, KE. Liverpool, timber-merchant 


Gardner, G. J. St. Clement, Oxfordshire, 


painter 

Garforth, S. and J, Ovendon, merchants) 

Gent, P. Congleton, silk-throwster 

Gerrish, J. Bradford, innkeeper 

Gibbs, E. Brighton, carpenter 

Gilbert, J. 'T. aud S. 'T. Exeter, linen-drapers 

Gilbert, H. W. Redburn, Herts, coacli-master 

Giles, J. Clerkenwell, victualler 

Gooddy, G. High street, Southwark. grocer 

Goulden, J. Methley, York, corn-miller 

Govett, E. Bishop’s Hull, Somerset, serivener 

Green, C, Devonshire~square, wine-merchant 

Grier, J. Bloomsbury-square, medicine vender 

Groom, J. Watford, Herts, tailor 

Groom, T. Brinton, Norfolk, horse-dealer 

Hall, J. Cliffe, Sussex, victualler 

Hall, J. Cheltenham, plasterer 

fall, J. P. Liverpool, merchant 

Hall, J. and W. Leeds, brick-maker 

Hardern, J. and Higginbotham, P. Maccles- 
field, silk-throwsters 

Hardie, D. Liverpool, merchant 

Harrop, J. Grasseroft, clothier 

Hartley, W. Sheffield, provision-dealer 

Harvey, W. Barnsley, York, linen-manufac- 
turer 

Headford, J. and Court, J. St. Philip’s, Glou- 
cester, brick-makers 

Hearn, J. Fenchurch-street, merchant 

Hedges, G. Wingrove, butcher 

Hembrow, J. Worcester, tailor 

Hey, G. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocer 

Hicks, J. Holworthy, Devon, grocer 

Highdeer, E. W. and Goodinge, J. High Hol- 
born, linen-drapers 

Hill, J. Manchester, provision-dealer 

Hilliard, W. KE. Redditeh, Worcester, chemist 

Hobson, T. Carlisie, mercer 

Holmes, W. York, carver 

Holt, T. Liverpoo!, dealer ‘ 

Holt, T. Manchester, grocer 

Hopkins, R. Bristol, cabinet-maker 

Hoppe, C. King-street, Cheapside, merchant 

Hunt, J. Cholsey, Berks, whitesmith 

Hanton, W. and J. and Britton, J, Leeds, and 
Borrowby, linen-manufacturers 

Hurst, T. and J. and Robinson, J. O. Water- 
loo-place, booksellers 


Husbands, S. Bloomsgrove, lace-manafac- 
turer 


Irish, M. Lewes, lime-burner 

Jackson, D. Birmingham, button-factor 

Jackson, J. jun. Colford. silk-throwster 

Jackson, M. C. Leeds, corn-factor 

Jackman, R. jun. Coltord, Gloucester, silk- 
throwster 

Jackson, W. Holbeck, York, corn-miller 

Jameson, A. Green-street, Bethnal - green,’ 
builder 

Jeiferat, W Kenilworth, corn-factor 

Jellyman, J. and 'T. Downton, paper-makers 

Jenkins, J. and Cruttenden, Wapping, lighter- 
men 

Jenner, W. Liverpool, merchant 

Jennings, T. Canterbury, builder 

Joel, J. Preston, jeweller 

Jones, D, sen. Vine-street, Lambeth, milkman 

Jones, G. Wootton-under-Edge, victualler 

Jones, H. Fort-street, merchant 

Jones, J. Chester, victualler “] 

Jones, T. City-road, timber-merchant 

Jones, 'T. Crickhowell, Brecon, maltster 

Jones, W. Rainham, Kent, barge-master 

Jones, W. Lovell’s-court, bookseller 

Jordan, M. Birmingham, victualler 

Judd, R. R. Birmingham, corn-factor ; 

Kaye, W. Duke-side, Almondbury, dyer 

— P. North-street, Poplar, provision-mer- 
chant 

Knapp, ‘VY. Crawford-street, Marylebone, hatter 


Knicit, J. and Lacey, H, Paternoster-row, 
booksellers 


Knight, W. O. Ivy-lane, printer 

Laird, D. Carlisle, draper 

Lawton, W, Brunsgate, dealer — 

Lea, T. Bilston, Stafford, miller 

Leader, W. Oxford-street, coach-maker 

Lewis, C. Charlotte-street, bill broker 

Lewis, H. Bridgnorth, innkeeper 

Lindley, FE. Cloughton, bacon-factor 

Lindsey, W. Coleman-street, merchant 

Littlewood, J. and N. Horsley-Wood-Nook, 
Yorkshire, clothiers 

Lloyd, J. Norwood, coal-merchant 

Locking, G, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 

Longbottom, J. jun. Bury-street, job-master 

Longwith, J. Mottram, iron-founder 

Lowther, J.T. Southwark, merchant 

Luck, G. Shoreditch, draper 

Lupton, T. Ingram-court, underwriter 5 

Maiben, W. Brighton, stable-keeper 

Marmion, A. and Carr, R, Preston, corn-mer- 
chants 

Marsden, T. Leeds, snuff-manufacturer 

Marsh, T. Bath, silk-mercer 

Marshall, T. College-hill, copper-merchant 

Mathias, W. Everett-street, Russell-square, 
chemist 

Mayston, W. Lillypot-lane, Cheapside, ribbon- 
dealer 

Medley, S. Watling-street, tallow-chandler 

Merry, R. Charing-cross, victualler 

Mil.ington, J. Bloomsbary-square, dealer 

Mills, W. Strand, tailor 

Monroy, J. Leicester- square, dealer 

Morgan, D. Neath, Glamorgan, ironmonger 

Morgan, J. jun. and Aitcheéson, J. jun. Bristol, 
jewellers 

Morrison, G. Norwich, dyer 

Morrison, W. Liverpool, 1oper 

Moses, L. and Levy, I. Great St. Helen’s, 
brokers 5: 

Moses, M. and L. Goodman’s-fields, merchants 

Mottershead, T. Liverpool, merchant 

Mudie, R. Bayswater, coal-merchant 

Muleaster, J. Wood-street, warehouseman 

Newman, T’. Cheltenham, builder 

Norrington, J. Doddington, Kent, baker 

North, J. Wrineswould, Leicester, butcher 


Nosworthy, J. Moretonhampstead, Devon, 
tanner . as 
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Noyea, G. Strand, Hnen-draper 

Qgilby, W. L- and Sir D. Knt. Fenchurch. 
street, merchants 

O'Neil, J, Liverpool, merchant 

Onley, J. Manchester, oil-merchant 

Owen, H, Liverpool, corn-dealer 

Owen, J. Salford, Lancashire, dyer 

Owen, W. Carnarvon, druggist 

Paiba, J. Great Russe!l-street, boot-maker 

Parker, T. Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. 

Parkinson, T. Preston, machine-maker. 

Pearce, F. H. Fulham, tinman. 

Pearce, W. Chester, stay manufacturer. 

Pearson, F. Sheftield, edge-tool-maker. 

Peele, J. sen. and J. jun. Egremont, Cumber- 
land, sail-cloth-manutacturers. 

Penn, T. Brighton, cabinet-maker. 

Penner, T. K. Newent, Gloucester, currier, 

Penny, G. Rood-lane, coffee-dealer, 

Perrin, T. Marlborough, cheesemonger. 

Phillips, A. Bristol, mason. 

Phipps, W. Shoreditch, willow-hat-manufac- 
turer, 

Pickrin, J. Lydcombe, Somerset, builder. 

Pigott, W. Norwich, grocer. 

Pointer, T. Manchester, victualler. 

Porter, G. Park-terrace, Regent’s Park, linen- 
draper. 

Power, J. Colyton, Devon, builder. 

Preston, R. Preston, inn-keeper. 

Price, T. Chertsey, Surrey, draper. 

Prince, J. Manchester, victualler. 

Robyn, W. Abergavenny, druggist. 

Ramsden, A. Southend, coach-imaster, 

Reisenbeck, G. Church-row, Clement’s-lane, 

and Henderson, 


merchant, 

Richardson, G. J. Isle of 
Wight, silk-mercers, 

Rickards, J. Aston, Warwick, builder. 

Riding, P. Derby, miller. 

Rivers, G. Chelsea, upholsterer. 

Roberts, E. and Russell, J, Old-street, cur- 


riers. 

Roberts, E. M. Helmet-row, St. Luke’s, iron- 
founder. 

Roberts, L. City-road Basin, wharfinger. 

Roberts, W. Nettlebed, Oxon, victualler. 

Robinson, R. Keighley, York, worsted-manu- 
facturer. 

Robson, J. Manchester, victualler. 

Rudd, T. Brough, Westmoreland, provision- 
merchant, 

Russell, J. and Robinson, R. 
merchants. 

Rutlidge, R. Weedon-Beck, plumber. 

Salter, R. Manchester, grocer. 

Secker, J. G. Wardour-street, corn-dealer. 

Sharpe, C. and Clarke, W. D. Berners-street, 
upholsterers. 

Shean, C. Bath, confectioner, 

Sims, J. Nottingham, corn-factor. 

Slee, S. and Woodrow, J. Upper East Smith- 
tield, brewers. 

Smith, J. Horncastle, wine-merchant. 
Smith, F. A. and Allington, J. New Brentford, 
fell-mongers. 
Smith, T. H. and Pember, J. Hatton-garden, 
tailors. 

Snell, R. P. Essex-street, Whitechapel, pota- 
tce-merchant. 

Snewin, C. and Higgins, P. Berwick-street, 
timber-m«rchant. 

Snowball, R. jun. Kirby Grindalyth, York, 
sheep-jobber. 

Spawton, C. Northampton, tallow-chandler. 

Spencer, J. Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell, 
jeweller. 

Stansfield, H. H. King-street, Cheapside, stuff- 
manufacturer. 

Starkey. J.C. and W. Golden-square, brewers. 

Steele, T. Disley, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. 

Stelfox, P. Dobcross, woollen. manulaeturer. 

Stenson, J. Nottingham, commission agent. 


Manchester, 





BAN KRUPTS. 


Stokoe, W. Heaham, No 

Summers, J. Leeds, cloth-dresser. 

Tate, G. New Shoreham, timber-merchant, 

Taylor, J. Strand, printer. 

Taylor, T. Clements’-inn, money scrivener, 

Tetley, J. Birstall, York, top-maker. 

Thomas, J. King-Stanley, Gloucester, clot ier. 

Thomas, J. and Dean, D. Portwood, iron- 
founders, . 

Thompson, T. Waltham Cross, Essex, coal- 
merchant, 

Thurgarland, G. Huddersfield, corn-dealer, 

Tindall, H. Birmingham, whartinger. 

‘Tronson, R, Liverpool, merchant, 

Truman, 'T. Waterloo-road, auctioneer. 

Twentyman, J, sen. and J. jun, Keswick, 
weollen-manufacturers. 

Vaneeson, G. Hackney-road, chemist. 

Varley, J. Manchester, machine merchant. 

Vickers, J. Wellclose-square, gas-manufac- 
turer. 

Walmsley, D. Kington-upon-Hull, grocer. 

Walton, W. Charles-street, Middlesex-hospi- 
tal, linen-draper. 

Walwork, J. Manchester, victualler. 

Ward, H. W. Grenada-place, Kent road, che- 
mist, 

Warde, R. W. Whitechapel and Shadwell, 
wine-merchant, 

Ward, W. Leeds, patten-maker. 

Warrington, T. sen, Maik-lane, wine-mer- 
chant. 

Webb, J. Alford, farmer, 

Wells, T. W. Lincoln, scrivener. 

Welsh, A. Leeds, common-carrier. 

Were, T. Bucklersbury, bill-broker, 

Westall, J. Rochdale, Lancaster, bookseller. 

W headon, J. Bath, grocer. 

Whitehead, J. and J. Denstow, York, mer- 
chants, 

Whitehead, M. Preston, innkeeper. 

Wilde, J. Bowden, J. Gartside, T. and Mayall, 
Z. Oldham, cotton-spinners, 

Wilkinson, J. Sheffield, wood and ivory-turner. 

Willement, W. Colchester, crape-manufac- 


tanuer. 


turer. 

Winstanley, W. Liverpool, boot-maker, 

Wood, J. Wakefield, dyer. 

Woolston, 8. High-street, Bloomsbury, boot- 
maker 

Wright, J. Eton, coal-merchant. 


DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY. 


Bailey, B. jun. Size-lane, drysalter. 

Barnard, J. Commercial-road, baker, 

Borrodale, J. 8. Coleman-street, wine-mer- 

f chant. 

Clarke, 'T. Worcester, coach-proprietor. 

Douglas, IT’. Macclesfield-street, carpenter. 

Elliott, F. Slaugham, Sussex, victualler. 

Farren, J, Great Warner-street, Clerkenwell, 
brewer. 

Franck, F. Old Burlington-street, tailor, 

Hall, J. Cliffe, Sussex, victualler. 

Harris, A. Ironmonger-lane, cloth-factor. 

Heald, W. Sheffield, broker. 

Hopkins, W. Gower-street, North, plumber, 

Haomphreys. E. Size-lane, drysalter. 

Jones, W. Paternoster-row, bookselier. 

Jones, W. Rainham, Kent, barge-master. 

Mellor, J. Macclesfield, builder. 

Mills, W. J. Union-street, Borough, victualler. 

Peacock, W. T. Greenwich, market-gardener. 

Pearce, J. W. Chester, stay and corset- 
maker 

Rowbotham, J. Long-lane, Bermondsey, fur- 


rier. 

Ward, H. W. Old Kent-road, chemist. 

Wilde, E. Royton, Lancashire, cotton- pinner. 

Witts, T. and Moss, J. J. Cheltenham, me-- 
cers, . 

Wright, T, Wood-street, Spitalfields, Jacquard- 
machine-maker. 


Adcock, W. and T. Birming- 
ham, June 20 

Alderson, J. K. Norwich, June 
Ss 

Allen, FE. Preston, Jane 10 

Alzedo, J. R. de, Bank-build- 
ings, June 24 

Ambler, C, Preston, June 1 

a J. Liverpool, May 


“on S. Birmingham, May 


Ranks, D. Stonehouse, Devon, 
May 27 
~~ B. Clifford-street, May 


Barnard, W. Boston, May 18 
and i9 

Barnard, W.R, F. L. and G. J. 
Boston, Lincolushire, May 
24 and 25 

Baxter, M. Cambridge, May 
17 and 26 

Beverley, B. Bucklersbury, 
May 13 

Biggs, H. and PD. J. Bland- 
ford, Dorset, May 20 

Billing, J. Oxford-street, June 
10 


Blundell, M. B. and S. Hol- 
born, May 13 
Bolt, D. H. Manchester, June 


17 

Bond, E. Wallingford, Berks, 
June 13 

Brooks, J. Bath, May 30 

Broughton, C. D., and Gar- 
nett, J. J.. Norwich, June 
15 

Brown, W. Liverpool, May 24 

Brunton, J. Southwick, Dur- 
ham, June 6 

Buchanan, J., and Ewing, 
W.R., Liverpool, May 26 

Butt, W. Wimborne, Dorset, 
May 13 

Byrne, P. H. Bucklersbury, 
June 27 

Chandler, J. Sandwich, Kent, 
May 29 

Chariton, jT. Quadrant, May 
27 

Chase, W., jun. Gosport, June 
7 


Clark, A. Jermyn-street, June 
1 


0 

Cooper, G. Tutbury Mill, Staf- 
ford, June 2 

Corney, J. and R., E. 1. Cham- 
bers, May 20 

Crooke, W. and C. Burnley, 
June 16 

Croose, J. Cheltenham, May 


Crown, L. Monkwearmouth, 
Durham, June 3 

Calyer, J. Islington-green, 

ay 27 

Davies, E, Walnut-tree Walk, 
June 6 

Dawson, H. Leeds, May 24 .- 

Day, 'J. Fenchurch-buildings, 
May 27 

Dickenson, W., and W. jun. 
and Goodall, T. May 13 

Dicks, J. Tottenham-court- 
road, May 20 

Dodson, J. and R. Beeston, 
York, June 12 

Drew, J. Exeter, June 10 
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Dobos, J. F. and J. London, 
May 27 

Dancombe, J. jun. 
Quen Street, May 23 

Duusmure, J., and Gardner, 
= road-street, June 3 and 

Fecleston, R. Bristol, May%31 

Edmeads. R., Atkins, A., and 
_— T., Maidstone, June 


Little 


Fdmonds, J. Size-lane, June 6, 

Elen, P. Woburn, Bedford- 
shire, May 27 

Elgar, W. Castle-street, Hol- 
born, May 30 

Evans, H. Lamb’s Conduit- 
street, June 13 

Ferry, 8. tligh-street, Shore- 
ditch, May 27 

Fisher, J. Taunton, June 10 

Foster, W. Phiipot-laue, May 
30 

Franklin, R. Brunswick-sq. 
April 29 

Fullames, A. V. Judd-street, 
May 30 

Punten, R. Cambridge, May 


Fyife, H. F. Holborn, May 23 
Gallerand, J., and Pongerard, 
F., Fenchurch-street, May 


30 

Gardner, B. Leigh, Worces- 
ter, July 17 

— Mac M. Deal, May 
9 


Gibbs, T. Devonport, May 31 

Gibson, W. Liverpool, May 23 

Gompertz, A. Great Winches- 
ter-street, May 15 

Good, W., and W. Hythe, 
Southampton, June 3 

Goodwin, J. Sheffieid, June 9 

Gregory, T. Ealing, June 3 

Grosvenor, W. L. sen. W. L. 
jun, Chater, BE. and Rutt, C. 
Cornhill, June 3 

— D. Norton-street, May 

3 

Hadwen, J. Liverpool, June 8 

Haldy, J. F. and Noreott, W. 
Leicester-square, May 27 

Hale, C. Egham, June 10 

Harrison, J. Portsmouth, June 


Harvey, S. H. Oxford-street, 
May 20 

Hawkes, J. Old Jewry, May 
13 and June 10 

Hawkins, A. Hertford, June 
10 

Higgs, W. Bristol, May 5 

Higgs, W. and R., and Hod- 
son, G. Bristol, June 5 

Hirst, G. Manchester, May 13 

Hodgson, J. Bath, June 6 

Hope, H. A. Mark-lane, May 
20 


Jarritt, J. Bath, May 25 

Jeffery, W. Cock-yard, Da- 
vies-street, May 27 

Kampf, F. High-street, Mary- 
le-bone, June 6 

Keene, §. sen. Long Ditton, 
Surrey, May 30 

King, J. Ipswich, May 22 

King, T. Bermondsey, June 3 

Lemacraft, J. Plymanth, De- 
von, May 30 


Leonart, . Cheapette, Jtme @ 

Lewis, B. Tunbridge Wells, 
May 27 

Lewis, D, Cardiganshire, May 
20 

Melanscheg, G, Strand, May 
2” 

Miles, J. Old-street-road, May 
6 


Moberley, W. Old Broad 8t. 
May 20 
Morris, J, Oxford-street, May 


27 

Nunes, I. 1, and A. J. Hack- 
ney, May 30 

Nutting. J. 
June 6 

Ochsenhein, H. Regent-street, 
May 13 

Ogie, E. L. Clement’s-lane, 
June 10 

Onvon, W. and Wells, J. Bi- 
shopsgate-atreet, June 10 

Padgett, W. Vauxhall. June 10 

Parkes, J. and J. Warwick, 
June 3 

Pearson, C. Grosvenor-place, 
Southwark, May 20 

Perkins, T., Paticroft and 
Manchester, Barnford-mill, 
Derbyshire, June 19 

Phillips, M. and H. Devyon- 
shire-street, April 25 and 
May 23 

Phillips, M. P. and H. Bishops- 
gate-street, May 9 

Phillips, W. R. Boreham- 
wood, Herts, May 27 

Powel, F. Earl-street, Black- 
friars, June 1 

Powell, T. and Brown, H. W. 
Liverpool, May 29 

Pullen, R. Leeds, May 27 

Reynolds, W. Bilston, June7 

Richardson, J. Reigate, June 


High Holborn, 


13 

Rickards,J, Newmarket, Ma y 
20 

Ridgeway, J. 
June 7 

Robinson, E, Bramley, York, 
May 24 

Robinson, H. T. Gun-street, 
May 27 

Robinson, R. Friday-street, 
June 6 

Roby, T. Tamworth, War- 
wick, June 10 

Sargent, G. F. Westminster, 
May 26 

Servard, Bullo-Pill, Glouces- 
ter, May 30 

Sheaf, C. Harrington-mill, 
Worcester, May 19 

Sherwin, J. Burslem, Stafford, 
May 23 ‘ 

Shew, J. Theobald’s-road, 
June 17 

Sidwell, S. Shepton Mallett 
Somerset, Junc 1 

Sisson, J. Lombard-street, 
May 16 

Sotheby, S. Wellington-street, 
Strand, May 16 

Sparks, J. M. Whitechapel, 
May 13 

Stevens, J. Lime-street, Hol- 
born, May 23 

Stokes, G. Oldswinford, Woy- 
cester, May 27 


Macclesfield 


— 


——--— - ge 
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Sykes, T. Bath Easton, May 
13 


Symonds, N. W. Crutched- 
friars, June 3 

Tanner, D. Monmouth, May 
Is 

Thomas, J. Leicester, May 23 

Thomson, L. Birmingham, 
June 16 

Till, C. Taunton, Somerset, 
May 27 

Timbrill, A. Old South Sea 
House, May 9 

—_ A, Hanover-street, May 
0 
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Tutin, R, Birmingham, May 
31 

Wakeford, J. W. Bolton, Lan- 
caster, May 25 

Walsh, J, Norwich, May 23 

Warner, W. jun. North Wal- 
sham, June 9 

Watt, G, T. Old-street, May 
23 

Weissenborn, E. A. and H,. 
Holloway, June 13 

West, W. Trowbridge, Wilts, 
May 30 

Wharton, R. Little Crosby, 
Lancaster, May 24 





Wilkins, W. Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, June 


wEpens J. Leeds, York, June. 


Wise, S. 
May 20 
Wood, G, Manchester, May 


and C. Maidstone, 


27 

Woods, J. and Williams, H. 
Hastings, May 30 

Woolls, J. and C. Winchester, 
June 15 

Wroots, R. and Goldie, J. 
Gt. Titchtieldsstreet, July 8 
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¥ 63d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. D. Ashe, from 3d 
R. V. Bat. vice Penefather, prom.; Ens. J. 
Ward, by purch. vice Doyle, prom.; J. L. 
Smith, Gent. vice Warde, Ens. by purch, 
April 8, 
61th Ditto—Ens. F. Murray, Lieut. by 
surch, vice Boates, prom.; Sec. Lieut. W. 
ell, 60th Ft. Ens. vice.Murray, April 8. 
65th Ditto—Lieut. G. Cochrane, from Ist 
R. V. Bat. Lieut. April 8. 
66th Ditto—Serj. Maj. R. Steele, from Ist 
Ft. Gds. Adj., with rank of Ens, vice Nowlan, 
app. Cey. Regt. March 23, 
67th Ditto—R. A. Gosset, Gent. Ens. without 
pureh. vice Washington, prom. 6th Ft. March 
2; Quart. Mast. Serj. W. Mew, to be Quart. 
Mast. vice Johnstone, dec. Feb. 16. 
69th Ditto—Capt. E, Monins, 52d Ft. Capt. 
vice J. Silver, who ret, h. p. rec. diff. April 8; 
H. B. Bennett, Gent. Ens. vice Ford, dec. 
March 2. 
70th Ditto—Lieut. J. Fleeson, from Ist R. 
V. Bat. Lieut. April 8. 
73d Ditto—Brev. Maj. L. Owen, Maj. by 
pureh. vice Bamford, who ret.; Lieut. G. H. 
Smith, Capt. by pureh. vice Owen; Ens, 
F, G. A. Pinckney, Lieut. by purch. vice 
Smith, April 8; D. Daly, Gent. vice William- 
son, prom. April 7; C. A. Colston, Gent, vice 
Pinckney, Apri! 8, Ens. by purch. 
7ith Ditto—Capt. J. C. Harold, from 2nd 
R. V. Bat. Capt. April8; Ens. A. M‘Nabb, 
from h. p. 49th Ft. Kns. vice Kearnes, prom. 
W. Ind. Regt. March 3. 
75th Ditto—Lieut. H. Salmon, by purch. 
vice Lord G. Bentinck, prom. Mareh 9 ; Capt. J. 
Stevenson, from b, p. vice D. M* Lachlan, who 
exch. rec. diff: April 6; Ens. G, Davison, vice 
Salmon, March 9; Ens. J. J. Graham, vice 
Browne, prom. April 8, Lieuts. by pareh. 
Gent. Cad, G, W. hy. O’Hara, from Rey. Mil. 
‘Col. by purch, vice Davison, Mareh 9; E. C. 
Ansell, Gent. w. purch. vice Ferguson, dec. 
“March 10; H. Boys, Gent. by purch. vice 
Graham, April 8. ; 
77th Ditto—Lieut. G. F. Paschal, from 25th 
Ft. Capt. w. purch. vice Corfield, app. dist Ft. 
March 23; Licut. T. L. Butler, from 2d R. V. 
Bat. Lieut. April 8. 
78th Ditto—Capt. J. Hill, Maj. by purch. 
vice Macpherson, who ret. April 8; Lieut T. H. 
Hemmans, Capt. by purch. vice Mills, April 8 ; 
Ens. H. Holyoake, Lieut. by purch, vice Hem- 
mans, April 8 ; Ass. Surg. D. Henderson, M.D. 
Surg. vice R. Bolton, who ret. h. p. Mareh 23 ; 
Hosp. Ass. A, Duncan, Ass. Surg. Feb. 23. 
79th Ditto—Ens. T. Crombie, vice Maule, 
‘prom. April 8; Ens. R, Fulton, vice Towns- 
hend, prom, April 9, Lieuts. by purch.; R. 


Binney, @ent. vice Crombie, April 8; C. Ca 
meron, Gent. vice Fuiton, April 9, Ens, by 
urch. 

80th Ditto—Ens, J. West, Lieut. by purch. 
vice Moore, prom. ; R. Scheberras, Gent. Ens. 
by purch. vice West, March 16. 

Slst Ditto—Ens. G. Reeve, by purch. vice 
Hamilton, prom. April 8; Lieut. R. U. Howe, 
from h. p. Nov. Seo. Fen. vice W. Macdonald, 
who exch. April 9, Lieuts.; Ass. Surg. 8S. 
Holmes, M.D. 17th Lt. Drags. vice Mostyn, 
app. Surg. sth Ft. Feb. 23, Surg. 

82d Ditto—Lieut. J. T. Quill, from Ist R. 
V. Bat. April 8; Lieut. W. Ashe” from hp. 
lolst Ft. vice H. Hewetson, who exch. March 
25, Lieuts. 

Sith Ditto—Tus. C. Frank'yn, Lieut by 
— vice Clarke, prom.; C. A. Dean, Gent. 

ins. by purch. vice Franklyn, April 8. 

85th Ditto—Ens. W. Harris, Lieut. by purch, 
vice Maitland, prom. See, Lieut.; H. S.Browne, 
from 60th Ft. Ens. by purch. vice Harris, 
April 8. 

85th Ditto—Ens. F. Dalgetty, vice Close, dec. 
March 23; Lieut. H. KE. De Burgh Sidley, from 
h. p. vice C. Macdonald, who exch. rec. diff. 
April 8, Lieuts. ; J. Gallevey, Gent. by purch. 
vice Jekyll, prom. Ist Ft. Gds. Feb.18; Gent. 
Cad. J. J. Grant, Roy. Mil. Col. w. purch. vice 
Usher, prom. March 9; B. J. Selway, Gent. 
vice Dalgety, Mareh23; Serj. J. Jerome, 
Quart. Mast, vice R. Gill, who ret. Mareh 23. 

87th Ditto—Kns. P, Ramsay, Lieut. by 
purch. vice Harley, app. 32d Ft, April 8. 

89th Ditto—Ens, R. Lewis, from 45th Ft. by 
purch. vice Macdonald, app. 80th Ft. Mareh 2; 
Ens. J, M. Russell, from 12th Ft. w. pureh, 
vice Mackie, app. 3d Ft. March 27, 

9ist Ditto—Lieut. T. Sheddon, from Ist R. 
V. Bat. Lieut. vice Lamont, prom. April8 ; B. 
Duff, Gent. Ens. by purch, vice Kane, app. 62d 
Ft. Feb. 16. 

924 Ditto—Ens. J. Bates, from h. p. Quar. 
Mast. vice D. Callagy, who ret. March 30. 

93d Ditto—Lieut. Col. D. M‘Gregor, from 
h. p. Lieut. Col, vice Sir C. Gordon, who exch. 
Mareh 23. 

94th Ditto—R. Keating, Gent. Ens, without 
purch. viee Moore, prom. 3d Ft. Mareh 23. 

96th Ditto—Capt. E. E. Hill, from Ist R. V. 
Bat. Capt. AprilS. 

97th Ditto—Lieut. V. H. Morris, from h. p. 
6th Dr. Gds, March 16; Ens. W. TT. Stannus, 
by pureh. vice Macdonald, prom. April &, 
Lieuts. ; E. Barton, Gent. vice Stannus, April 
8, Ens. by purch. 

9th Ditto—Lieut. J. Douglas, Capt. by 
purch. Vice Campbell, who ret. April 8. ; 

Rif. Brig—Sec. Lieut. HW. F. Beckwith, 
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vice Power, prom. April8; Sec. Lieut. J. 5. 
Cameron, vice Ramsden, prom. April 8, First 
Lients. by purch. ; J. Rooper, Gent. vice Sau- 
marez, prom. April 7; W. Cumine,, Gent. vice 
Beckwith, April 8; J. Martin, Gent. vice Ca- 
meron, April 9, See. Lieuts. by purch. 

toy. Stall Corps—Gent, Cad. E. ". King, 
from Roy. Mil. Col. See. Lieut. w. purch. vice 
Stoddart, prom. Feb. 16 

2d W. Ind. Regt.—Lieut. W. Gordon, from 
h. p. York Lt. Inf. Vol. viee J. Spence, app. 
hth Ft. Feb, 23; Ens. R. Grey, without purch. 
vice Clarke, prom. March 1; See. Lieut. J. 
O’Meara,;from 60th Ft. vice Hughes, dee. 
March 2; Ens. T. G. Keatnes, from 7ith Ft. 
vice Stewart. app. 93d Ft. March 3; Ens, J. 
M. Tew, from 27th Ft. vice M‘Pherson, app 
Ist Ft. March 21, Lieuts.; G. Maxwell, Gent. 
by pureh. vice Goulden, app. 224 Ft. Feb, 23 ; 
H. Spence, vice Grey, March 2, Ens. ; Lieut. 
W. A. Couran, vice W. Spence, dec. Feb. 23, 
Adj. 

Cey. Reet.—Lieut. T. Nowlan, from 6th 
Ft. Feb. 16; Lieut. H. Nason, from hb, p. sth 
W. Ind. Regt. March 2, Ist Lieuts; A. Irvine, 
Gent. without pureh. vice T. Mylias, prom. 
April 9. 

Cape Corps (Caviry.-—Cor. J. Sargent, 
Lieut by purch. vice Bird, prom. March 30; 
W. Van. Gent. Cor. by purch. vice Brown, 
app. 16th Lt. Drags. Mareh 29. 

Roy. Vet. Comps. for Serv. at N. 8. Wales— 
Lieut. 5. North, trom 27th Ft. Lieut. vice Dut- 
ton, who exch, March 16; Staff Ass. Surg. A. 
Gibson, Ass. Furg. Feb. 15. 

Brevet—Capt. W. Burke, 65th Ft. Maj. in 
the Army, Aug. 12, 1819; 'T. C. Graham, Esq. 
late Maj. Ist Ft. to have local rank of Maj. 
upon Continent only, April 8, 1826. 

The under-mentioned Gent. Cads. H. FR. 1. 
Comp.’s Service, té have the temp. rank as 
Sec. Lieut. during the period of their being 
placed under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
Pasley, Roy. Eng, at Chatham, for Field In- 
struction, viz.—H. B. Turner, T. T. Pears, A. 
de utts, E. Buckle, A. Douglas, E. Lawford, 
S. Best, R. Henderson, G. B. Tremenheere, 
F. Peily, F. C. Cotton, W. H. Graham, G, Pa- 
trickson, W. M. Smyth, and T. M. B. Turner. 
Commissions to bear date Mareh §, 1826. 

Hosp. Staff—Surg. C. Allen, M.D. from 6th 
Drags. Surg. to Forees, vice W. Stewart, who 
ret. h. p. Mareh 25. 

Ass, Surgs. to Porees—Ass. Surg. A. Smith, 
M.D. vice Pink, prom. Feb. 23; Hosp. Ass. J. 
Portelli, vice Morgan, dec. March 2. 

Hosp. Assts—W. I. Breslin, Gent. vice 
Hennen, app. 57th Ft. Feb. 9; W. M. Ford, 
Gent. vice Esson, app. 48th Ft. Feb. 16; J. 5. 
Graves, Gent. vice Brawley, app. Rif. brig. 
Feb. 22; J. Stuart, Gent. vice Bailey, app. 92d 
Ft.; W. Smith, Gent. vice Walsh, prom, 
March 9; A. Smith, M.D. vice Campbell, 
prom.; H.W: R. Davey, Gent. vice Macdo- 
nald, app. 54th Ft. March 21; P. J. Meade, 
Gent. vice M‘Credie, app. 60th Ft.; L. Leslie, 
Gent. vice Eddie, app. 9ist Ft.; A. Urquhart, 
M.D. vice Robertson, app. 70th Ft. March 23. 

UNATTACHED., 

Lieut. Cols. of Inf. by purch.—Lieut. and 
Capt. F. Dawkins, Ist Ft. Gds, vice Lieut. Col. 
W. Gravatt (Col.), who ret.; Maj. W. R. 
Clayton, from 22d Ft.; Maj. R. Arnold, from 
10th Lt. Drags. vice Maj. Gen. Sir P. Ross, 
who ret. April &. 

Majs. of Inf. by purch.—Capts. W. Beetham 
26th Ft.; H. H. Farquharson, 19th Ft.; Hon. 
G. R. Abercromby, 3d Drag. Gds. ; W. Bush, 
Cape Corps; F. Johnson, 17th Lt. Drags. 
April 8. 

Capts.’of Inf. by purch.—Lieuts. A. Macdo- 
nald, 97th Ft.; R. C. Smyth, 24th Ft. ; C. 
Corkran, 17th Drag. Gds.; i. Crossdaile, 3d 


Ft.; J. K. Stewart, th Lt. Drags.; J. 
England, leth Lt. Drags.; @. Gosselin, 43d 
Ft: E. C. Smith, 60th Ft.; W. Eccles, Ist 
Drags.; J. 0. Hamilton, Slst Ft. ; F. Loftus, 
Wth Lt. Drags.; W. V. Stewart, 12th Lt. 
Drags.: R. E. Coghlan, 61st Ft.; C. RR. Mur- 
ray, 56th Ft. : L. Versturme, 41st Ft.; J. G. 
Geddes, 45th Ft. ; B. Browne, 13th Lt. Drags. ; 
J.S. Keatiny, 56th bt., G. P. Clarke, 4th Ft. ; 
G, Bentinck, Cold. Ft. Gds.; G. Power, Rif. 
Brig.; J. J. Pounden, 25th Ft; G, Dixon, 3d 
Ft. Gds.: Hon. J. Kennedy, Sth Drag. Gds, ; 
F. Maule, 79h Ft.: W. Ogilvy, 44th Ft.; T. H. 
Grubbe, 49th Ft.; Hon. J. Amherst, 59th Ft. ; 
R. D. Halifax, loth Ft.; W. S. S. Doyle, 
63d Ft.: W. Bootes, 64th Ft.; C. Ramsden, 
Rif. Brig.; L. P. Townshend, 79th Ft.; R. 
Williams, 44th Ft.; Hon. C.D. Blayney, 7th 
Ft. ; J. H. Dundas, 14th Lt. Drags. ; P. Mait- 
land, 85th Ft.; ‘T. Armstrong, 16th Lt. Drags.; 
E.S. Batier, Ist Ft.; C. Agnew, 4th Lt. Drags.? 
T. E. Bigge, 2ist Ft. ; T. Millard, Ist L. Gda. ; 
Hon. A.C. J. Browne, 75th ¥t.; W. J. D'Ur- 
ban, 27th Ft.; W. Mitchell, 6th Drags. 
April &. 

Lieuts of Infantry by purech.—Cor. J. A. 
M‘Dowall,3d Lt. Drags. : Ens. W. Sullivan, 
23th Ft.; Cor. T. G, Skipwith, Ist Drags 
Ens, W. R. Schneider, 12th Ft.; Ens. J. G. 
Hall. h. p. 35th Ft: Ens. W. G. Hughes, 34th 
Ft.; Ens. A. F. Wainwright, 99th Ft. ; April 
ye 


‘ , 
‘ 


Ens, by pureh.—Ens, P. Graham, Gent.3; Le 
C. Bayntum, Gent. ; J. Arnold, Gent. ; J. A. 
Moreau, Gent.; R. Donaldson, Gent.; O. 1h. 
Iy’Arcey, Gent.; W. G. Broadhurst, Gent. ; 
G. Denshire, Gent. ; C. Knox, Gent,; M. V. 
Abbott, Gent. ; and F. Q. Turner, Gent. April 
8. 
MEMORANDA, 

The unier-mentioned Officers have been al- 
lowe l to dispose of their half pay :—Lieut.Col. 
J. Castle (Col.), h. p. 6th Ft.; Majs. J. H. Fitz 
Simon (Lieut. Col.), h. p. York Chasseura; M. 
Scott, bh. p. 2ith Ft. ; P. Warburton. h. p. 96th 
Ft.; Hon. G, Carnegie (Lieut. Col.), h. p. 110th 
Ft.; C. J. Barrow, (Lieut. Col.), hb. p. 43d Ft, 
April 8; Capts. J. Colville, h. p. 15th Ft.; R. 
T. North, h. p. Hompesch’s Mounted Ridemen ; 
J. Du; h. p. 93d Ft.; W. O'Hara, h. p. Portu- 
guese Officers; C. Power, bh. p. Sth Ft. Trish 
Brig.; W. Elwyn, b. p. Warde’s Regt.; W. W, 
Algeo, h. p. 8th Gar. Bat. ; J. C. Smith (Lieut, 
Col.), hb. p. 19th Ft. ; W. D. Linstow, h. p. Por- 
tuguese Officers ; P. Dennis, h, p. 41st Ft.; C. 
Huxley, h. p. 82d Pt. ; D. Carnegie, h. p. 1024 
Ft. ; W. Gordon, h. p. 84th Ft.; William, Earl 
of Manstield, h. p. 44th Ft.; G. Shore, h. p. 
104th Ft.; S. Mauson, bh. p. 15th Ft.; J. 8. 
Christie, b. p. 42d Ft. ; G. Chambers, h. p. 40th 
Ft.; D. M‘innes, h. p. 421 Ft. ; BE. Cartwright, 
h. p. Canadian Fen. ; H. J. Henley, h. p. M4th 
Ft. ; Lord Dunwich, h. p. Nov, Seo. Fen. ; W. 
Murray, ret. list Sd Roy. Vet. Bat.; Earl of 
Cassilis, h. p. Indepen. Comp.; A. Maeneil, 
h. p- 91st Ft. ; R. Fulton, hb. p. 12th Lt. Drags, ; 
A. W. Rainsford, h. p. 104th Ft.; G. Stirling, 
h. p. 88th Ft; J.J. Durbin, b. p. 36th Ft.; J. 
Gardiner, h. p. 8d Ft.; J. Dickens, h. p. 90th 
Ft. ; G.J. Tappenden, h. p. 56th Ft. April 8; 
Lieut. R.G. Bankes, h. p. Paym. 24th Lt. 
Drags. April8; Capts. H. Cornalet, h. p. 7th 
W. Ind. Regt.; P. M*Crummon, h. p. 79th 
Ft. ; G. H. Dundas, h. p, 26th Ft.’; H. Max- 
well, h. p. 42d Ft. ; TG. Coppinger, hb. p. 
95th Ft.; C. Jenkinson, h. p. 3d Ft. Gds; F, 
Edwards, h. p. Slst Ft.; G. Williamson 
(Maj.), h. p. 28th Ft. ; R. Le Royd, h. p. 82d 
Ft.; W. Hoar, bh. p. 10th Ft.; B. A. Watson, 
h. p. 4th W. Ind. Regt. ; 8. Zobell, h. p. 38th 
Ft. April 8th; Lieuts. B. Harvey, h. p. 27th 
Ft.; S. D. Grinsell, bh. p. 38th i't.; J. Ken- 
dall, h. p. 48th Ft. 


| 
| 
. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


LONDON, MAY 27, 1826. 


Ir affords us great pleasure to state, 
that the Markets for Colonial Produce 
continue to improve ; aliliough, as yet, 
there is no material alteration in prices. 
This, indeed, is sufficiently accouuted 
for by the increase of stock from the 
large arrivals from the West Indies. 

Cotton WooLt.—Surats aud Ben- 
gals were very generally enquired for 
last week, for exportation; but holders 
expect better prices. 1200 bags Surats 
taken by the trade and speculators, at 
an advance of jd. per Ib. viz.: 500 Per- 
nama, in bond, fine, 10fd. per Ib.; 900 
Egyptians, fair to good fair, 71d. to 77d.; 
1600 Surats, «rd. to fine, 4}d. to Sjd. ; 
100 Bengals, fair to good, 434. to 5d.— 
Sales of Surats, Bengals, Egyptians and 
Pernams, have been made at rather 
higher prices.— Letters from Liverpool 
state an increased demand for Cotton, 
at improving priccs. 

SUGAR.—Brown Sugars experience 

a considerable demand for shipping, 
and prices have advanced 1s. per cwt. 
Grocery descriptions are taken as fast 
as they can be brought to market, at 
rather higher prices, and refiners are 
ready buyers of the strong working 
qualities. Jamaica, 51s. to 59s,; Mont- 
serrat, 66s. to 73s.; Large Lumps very 
scarce, 79s. to 104s. ; Loaves, 84s. to 
95s. The Grocers have bought freely, 
and the demand for Crushed sugar for 
the Mediterranean is exteusive. The 
sales of East India Sugar have been 
considerable, but that at the East India 
House was the largest, viz.: 3050 bags 
Bengal, a few bags Manilla, and 2976 
‘bags Mauritius. The Bengals were 
taken off briskly by the Grocers at ra- 
ther high prices, but the Mauritius 
went Is.to 2s. perewt. lower. Bengals 
soid briskly at 32s. to 38s. for white,24s. 
to 31s. for ordinary ditto, and damp; 
good and fine’ white Manilla, 32s. to 
38s.; middling, 30s. to 33s.; Mauri- 
tius yellow, 55s. to 64s.; brown, 49s. 
to 52s. per cwt. 

CorFrgre.—In lively demand the Jat- 
ter end of last and the beginning of this 
week. The ordinary Havannah Cof- 
fee was selling at 52s. to 54s.; St. Do- 
mingo, 50s. to 51s,; and Brazil, 49s. 
to 52s.; Jamaica sorts also at an ad- 


vance of Is. to 3s. per cwt.; but since 
Thursday the market has become dull, 
and at asmall sale yesterday of about 
{59 casks Jamaica, the inferior sorts de- 
clined Is. per cwt. The total quantity 
brought to sale this week consists of 
300 casks and }00 barrels Plantation ; 
and of East Lidia, 2800 bags Sumatra, 
1500 bags Mocha; a great part of the 
former was brought in at 44s. to 46s., 
importers refusing to accept such low 
ofiers. A smail parcel of yellow Che- 
ribon sold from 54s.to 57s. A few lots 
of Mocha was sold at 63s, to 68s,, but 
nearly the whole was taken in. 

Spices.—There is a decided im- 
provement in the Spice Market this 
week. Nutmegs have advanced to 3s, 

Hors.—The demand steady. From 
the Plantations the accounts have ra- 
ther improved, as che bine has made 
great progress. 

Provistons.— Yorkshire Butter, 
28s. to 34s.; Cambridge, 36s. to 40s.; 
“Dorset, 46s. to 50s ; Double Gloucester 
Cheese, 66s. to 70s.; Single ditto, 648. 
to 70s.; Cheshire, 50s. to 80s. ; Derby, 
64s. to 70s.—Bacon— New Belfast Mid- 
diers, 50s.; Waterford Sides, 56s. to 
o8s. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN.* 


s. d. s. d. 
Wheat - 5910 | Peas - 38 5 
Rye - 36 4, Beans - 37 4 
Barley - 3l 6 Oats - 2 8 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 











Amsterdam 12 7]Gibraltar - 31 0 
Rotterdam 12 8|Leghorn - 47% 0 
Antwerp 12 8] Genoa - 43 0 
Hamburg 37 7!Naples - 3830 
Paris - 25 65] Lisbon - 5080 
Bourdeaux 25 90) QOporto - 5030 
Vienna - 1022] RioJaneiro 43 0 
Madrid 35.0) Dublin - 14 0 
Cadz - 35 0| Cork - 090 

* By the quarterly averages pub- 


lished on the 20th inst. all Foreign 
Grain for home consumption is exclud- 
ed. From the British Colonies in North 
America, may be entered for home use 
the following articles, viz. Oats at a 
duty of 2s., and Oatmeal at a duty of 
2s. 2d. per boll. | 
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PRICES OF SHARES 


At the Office of Wotre, Brotuens, Stock and Share Brokere, No. 23, 'Change 













Per 
SAare. 
Canals, 6. % 
Ashton and Oldham .......] 180 
PN sc éntatccndses o coon 206 
Birmingham ( 18th sh.).oe.} 295 
Brecknock & Abergavenny | 145 
COVERED caccccccccevecee 1100 
Cr gp 
GPGIGE cdccccdccusceese on 64 
OEY kcécccecece écuccedeed —_ 
Dudiey rere Tr iccecccn OF 
Ellesmere and Chester ....} 100 
Forth and Clyde .....e.0+-} 590 
Glamorganshire ........+.} 300 
Grand Junction ....ccccces| 258 
Grand Surrey ....cesesessf 50 
i ke 25 
Grand Western. ..ceeee- wn ie 
Giremthadd cccccccecccccece 190 
Hudderstield ..... tio—as:. 
Kennet and Avon....cecee. 234 
Lancaster ..... é0eseccecee 10 
Leeds and Liverpool ...... 400 
EUCCEE cccnovccnesseess 410 
Leicester and Northampton x8 
Loughborouglin .. 20.0004. | 4300 
Mersey and Irwell ........| 840 
Monmouthshire ..cccceee, 200 
North Walsham and Dilham 35 
ROGERS cecicccccsccoscceseet SOG 
OME cacccoccececicscsel BS 
Peak Forest ......+2..+--| 140 
Regent’s...c..ccscecs sseee| 374 
Raehdale ccccccccsccecceses 
SPOONS 6c ccossscctace 210 
Stafford and Worcester....| 800 
Stourbridge .....ceesceeee| 320 
Stratford on Avon ........ 40 
SUOUBMUIET 466s kgeszescs 450 
Swansea...... aedag ais 240 
Severn and W ye ééeene coco] 40 
Thames and Medway...... 16 
Thames and Severn, Red..| 3y 
Ditto, GIMCE «csdsncesessccsl — 
Trent and Mersey ........ 1900 
Warwick and Birmingham] 265 
Warwick and Napton......] 220 
Wilts and Berks....e.e0-- 5 5 
Worcester & Birmingham 40 
Docks, 
St. Katherine’s .....eeee.00) 18 dis 
London ........--(Stock)..| 84 
West India ......(Stock)..} 185 
East India ......(Stock)..] &5 
Commercial......(Stock)..| 66 
WOE kk ccedsiccnneostens 100 
Bridges. 
Southwark ....seccseees. 53 
Ditto New 74 per cent. ....| 43 
Vaumhall. ccccccccccccccss) 
Waterloo cvccccceccciccece 7 
Ditto Annuities of £8 .... i 
Ditto Annuities of £7 .. ..| 30 
Railways. 
Manchester and Liverpool } pm 
W ater-works. 
East London.....eseeeneees) 105 
Grand Junction .......-..| 76 
BO vdikivctecdic decvers 31 
Manchester and Salford.. 38 
South London ear eeeeesees 93 
West Middlesex eeteneeees 66 

























































Alley, Cornhill. 
MAY 22, 1826. 
Div. per 
stlnn. 
i. a & 
7 Insurances. 
14 MIMOMOE sc cvscepesdecccece 
12 10 PUNO 6 cg cneecesnneseeees 
9 CIEE . cadet icicscesunne es 
44 and bs.}|County Fire ....... ae Geead 
2v DOES snnercddseccue cece 
— Me catedewsun ahwqewnads 
9 10 POT. ceccecedeneaens 
4 10 Hope cccccccccoscccccecss 
315 Imperial OE: nansaacs ee 
25 SR SO cscekucanenes ee 
Be Sm Suse BAW cc. cdcsccce ee 
10 & 3 bs.J|/Norwich Union ....... ee 
3 SOOO ENO sdssencsacceaeds 
_ Royal Exchange (Stoc k) «- 
_ Mines, 
9 Anglo Mexican... cccccose 
1 NOG. cdc dcvcnesneenase 
l Brazilian (iss. at & pm).... 
1 10 SPIO NOD cca cnkdccucass 23 dis 
16 I s+ coGs dunn enews ~- 
16 Colombian (iss. at 5pm)....} 2 
4 | Se pope erry 3 dis 
200 SON uncécedsesesdess 6 dis 
3h Pasco Peruvian .......... 94 dis 
10 PONGrhsacddeccvanaccedaun 44 dis 
_ Real Del Monte ........++| 40 dis 
15 ~ Ce 3 ~- 
32 & bs.) Tialpuxahua ...cccssccesee| 5 pm 
5 United Mexican ......s00. 4 dis 
_ Ditto New ee eeeses eeeere ea 
4 Welch Iron and Coal ......] 14 dis 
10 Gias Lights, 
40 Westminster Chartered....{ 504 
17 [Po NeW cccccccccscedeos 4 pm 
1 City wcccccceccevccceeccoces ASB 
23 Re WO ac ccccsacdcosece 
14 Imperial. seccccccees eecvce 
3 ¢ PUMP oes cacesctceds seen 
- —_ General United édhkidenuaas 
110 British ....6. eteseecaseea 
P- MOE Swacewwe bebakeseteas 
79 & bon||Birmingham........eeeees 
ll Birmingham and Stafford... 
ll Brighton ...... éuaeectbeoe 
—_ TIM .cccee eecececeece 
110 Dery -cccccccccccccccce. 
isle of Thanet ewenaee eecneke 
© OG PeeWRiccs cecccccccscnns 
4 10 do!jLiverpool ........ aececees 
10 dul|Maidstone ................ 57 
S SON vik is besine scanccic _ 
SE GUINMEE os .ccecesnnnssnns par 
210 TOE ons ceseeasodecce par 
Miscellaneous. 
— Australian (Agricultural)..} 5 pm 
110 mete BEANE caisccssaccna 84 
1 5 Annuity, British .......... 10 dis 
— Bank, Irish Provincial ....] 94 dis 
1 4 DOMME secdicssencednsede — 
y Carnatic Stock, Ist class ..] 81 
London Com, Sale Rooms 18 
_ Margate Pier ..........+.] 180 
Pearl, Colomb. (iss. at 10 p)| 73 dis 
5 and Coral....sesee0) = 
3 Revers. Interest Society .. 7 dis 
— Salt, British Rock & Patent] 1. dis 
_ Steam, General .... . .--| 5 die 
3 





Pittaeee read ed 


l 


3.0 

12 

9 0 

5 0 
6 per ct. 
5 per ct. 
6 per ct. 


16 
3 


3 per ct. 

1 6 
5 

5 per et. 


10 


10 per ct. 













2) Bank |3 Pr. C.\3 Pr. C. 34 Pr. C.{92 Pr. ©. 
= Stock. Red. Cons, “Con ned. 
1818 { 
| 

26/200 1 78h) 3 179k 4 [ses Inna og | 
27}200 1 178: 4 \7o4 9 Is6° Iso 4 
28 ais 8 179 . 8} 1858 oh 5 | 
29)199 78 7h \783 78 S43 4 
] 76% 7% |77$ 84 S44 
2199 8 1763 4 177% 4 Iss3 834 2% 
3 76% 7h 1778 8 Isa Ich 4 
i 74 an 123 A 
5}200 199 1774 64 1775 4 [Sth “3 
200 199 177 178m 7% |834 4 53 ; 

200 1993/78 } 774 «8h S34 4 

200: 77 77% 8 |s4 83h 4 
lo | l di sf FH 7 ait i =f 3 
- 21 ne 73 74 $ (S854 {agg a 
2 G8) 7h [78h OR ISSR “14 4 
13 a7 4 {78 i | 84 4 
Li} ioliday. b 4 | b 3 | f 3 
l6jQvl4 41773 4 783 {s 1 
17) 200$ f 17% ‘ e834 [Sip ‘ee 
isf2n0 14 77h 4 178 75 N14 rag 
Is3003 200/76, 73 (78° 7% [544 Siy 44 
20) 200 77 78 73 \" 3h 
2.4200 iz25 17% oF [Bay 4h 
20] 201 778 783 7H 184% «4 S42 34 
242014 1g i754 Sh 1784 4 81) 5 [sah g | 
25)202 1 78h ¢ (794 9 |sod 348 





Monti. 
Moon. 


From the 20th of April, to the 25th of May, 1826. 











DAILY PRICES GF STOCKS, 








—_—_-—--- 









Long 
N4Pr.C) annuities. 
947 St {19} 3-16 
95 42 |19 3-16 
95 844 j194 
Mg 34 [19 18_ 3-16 
lost 4° lise 
josd t |ss 9-16 
9h FINS 11-16 
194” 1183 
932 44 118) 11-16 
O44 4 |183 3 
44 3 [18% 11-16 
O# =f [188 11-16 
Oy 8 118) % 
Oh 43 ied 4 
QD 45 | 1g 3-16 ' 3 
S43 [ISP 13-16 
9438 ! 
949 fel ia3 13-16 
ag F118 11-16 3 
oy i ltse 
oth 4 j i 
9; «f {ISd § 
95 438 {183 
04% 5 ies 3 
54 ; Ist 3-16 











India 
Stock. 


i 


(2223 


226 


—_—_——— 


73 


oa 


tuys 


229 
229 
229 
2284 
Doak 
ee 
2294 
29 9 
23) 


233 


0 


aye 


India Ex. — 
Bis, Bills, {for acct. 
$ 7 pa nfo 121793 3 
8 7 pullo lipl7y4 9 
8 7 pm 9 lop 7H sf 
4 7 pm} 7 1lOpVsh 7% 
+ 7 pm} 9 Loy 77% 8h 
4 Spm) 9lopi7sg 4 
8 9 pm 9Y 10p s4% 8&4 
9 10 pm 9 10) zsh a’ 
910 pm) 97 e 
910 pm] 9 10pi7x4 72 
9 pmjlO 9p ‘43 x 
910 pm) 910; [754g 
9 10 pmjll lop 734 9 
$10 fui 9 10147 (9 hd 
8 Ypmill Dpl7ss ¢ 
8s 10 pin} ; lop 15% t, 
9 10 pmjS9 10)4784 3 
210 pin) 910pl7st 4 
9 10 pin} 9 10p|784 7} 
8 10 pm) 8 10pj773° O84 
8 9pm, 8 9 iis 7% 
7 9 pul 8 9777 sf 
7 8 pm| 8 Op seg 
7 8S pm! 8 9pl78g 94 
7 pm [38 Opi79$ 





JAMES WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
From the 20th of April to the 19th ef May, 1825, 
By JViilliam Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Hollorn. 
















Se Lue’ 


Hygro. 


s 


~ 
« Therm. Barom. 
o ) AM./10 PM. 
39129 74129 54 
29 53/29 54 
29 ’ 29 62 
29 oo}2 29 72 
29 76'29 82 
29 sslo9 73 
‘ 29 56)29 53 
9° /43/59134)29 35]29 Ge 
39129 75129 84 
33129 88|29 98 
39/30 O30 32 
36130 1dlso0.) (OS 
10)4 '}60/43/30 oie 9 92 
29 299 97 
29 94/99 94 
29 Y9v]29 9 
5 29 9D)29 938 
29 93199 93 
29 93)29 94 
29 94199 93 
2) 95)29 93 
29 96)80 05 
30 1013 » 96 
200=«2@E 430 om 
29 98|29 9» 
29 OOO O00 
‘ 29 99) 29 95 
. 29 Y9RI8S0 Of 
54 30 00;29 SY 
17|6)}68]51) 29 7 62 

















| Winds. ‘| Atmo. Variations. 



















































































ai*®i* 
‘a . At 
rite 
Fine |Fine }|Fine 
_ Fair 
———| Rain 
Clou. [Fair [Fine 
Fine |Fine |fair 
- Rain [Rain 
Fair {Fair {Overe. 
Rain /Rain |Fair 
Fair jfine [Fine 
Clow. {Fair |Fair 
Fair [Fine |Fine 
Rain |——— 
Fair |Fair 
‘lou. 
Rain . 
Fine |Fine [Fine 
——/ Fair 
SRainj——— 
Fine |———/——— 
——|Fine 
-_— Fair 
——~-}| Rain 
——iFine {Rain 





The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of April was 76-100ths of an inch. 








_Shackell, Arrowsmith, and Hodges, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. 
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